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We know no truth that is not the child of love and the parent of duty. 


—~ADAPTED From Purmures Brooks. 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


IIustrated Gift Books. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. A 
Holiday volume, including numerous illus- 
trations by Gro. H. Bovuauron, F. 
MERRILL, and others. Ina handsome quar- 
to volume, cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$6.00; full levant, $12.00. 


The Searlet Letter. 


By NaTuHaniet Hawrnorne. With illus- 
trations by MAry Foorr. New 
edition, with a fine steel portrait of Haw- 
thorne. Svo, cloth, full gilt, $3.00; moroe- 
co, antique, $7.50, 


Aneient Rome in the Light of 
Reeent Discoveries. 


By Ropotro LANCcIANI, Professor of To- 

raphy in the U ———- of Rome, and 
of the Roman Museum. With 
about 100 illustrations. 1 vol., Svo, 36.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kare Dovetas Wicerx. With illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, ornamental boards, 
50 cents. 

A very bright story, attractively illustrated. 


The Chezzles. 


By Lucy Gispons Morse. 
tions. Svo, $1.50, 


A very engaging story, partly in America, partly in 
Satereating to children and their 
parents 


With illustra- 


Poetry. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


me her Riverside Edition, from entirely new 
lates. W ~ Notes by Mr. Wurrrier, and 
ortraits. In 4 volumes, crown Svo, uni- 
form in all respects with the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Lengfellow’s Works. ‘The set, 
Aoth, $6.00 ; half ealf, $11.00; half levant, 
$16.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


New Comparative Edition, containing the 
First Edition and the Fourth of the remark- 
able translation by EpwArp FirzGERALD. 
lémo, uncut, $1.50. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A New Volume of Poems. By JAmEs 
Lowery. With a fine Steel por- 
trait. Beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound. $1.25. 


Before the Curfew. 


And Other Poems, chietly Occasional. By 
fully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00, 


Romances, Lyries, and Sonnets, 


From the poe tic works of ELIZABETH BAR- 
RET Browninc. Uniform with the Lyries, 
Idyls, and Romances from Browning’s 
Poems. limo, gilt top, top, $1.00. 


Recent ant Novels. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel by MARGARET DELAND, 

“The Old Garden” and Other 

Twelfth Thousand. 12mo, 31.50, 

A remarkable book, . of much more than com- 
mon power.—[The Spectator, London. 


The Guardians. 


ltimo, $1.25. 

It is an unusually clever book, every page of which 
is to be enjoyed, perhaps we may venture to say de- 
lighted in.—/| Boston Advertiser. 


The MeVeys. 


By KIRKLAND, author of Zury.” 

limo, $1.25 

The dese Tatar of life in Illinois forty or more years 
ago are full of life and vigor.—{ Boston Gazette. 


author of 
Poems. 


History and Biography. 


The Life of Delia Bacon. 


By Tueropore Bacon. With a Portrait. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 
The story of a remarkable woman, admirably a 


and including many letters written to Miss Bacon 
Hawthorne, Carlyle, Emerson, and others. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By James K. Hosmer, author of ** Samuel 
Adams,” in the series of American States- 
men. Witha portrait of Vane, plans of the 
Battles of Marston Moorand Naseby, a fac- 
simile of a letter by Vane, and a copy of 
the Great Seal of the Commonwealth under 
Cromwell. Svo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A book of great historic and biographical interest, 


based on careful and extended research, and written 
in an engaging style. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1788-1789. 


by Joun Fiske, author of ‘‘ Myths and 

ythmakers, Outlines Cosmic Phi- 
losophy,”’ 2.00. 

An important book, throwing clear light on an ob- 


secure section of our national life, and written with 
remarkable knowledge and lucidity. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
epic the treat. 


By Hereert Professor in Cor- 
nell U niversity. W ith Maps. 2 vols.. 
crown S5vo, gilt top, $4.50, 

Mr. Tuttle’s remarkably wide command of the 
archive literature of his oo and of the innumera- 
ble recent elaborations of special eee of its his- 
ory make him a safe guide.—[Saturday Review, 

idon. 


A Bloekaded Family ; 


Or, Life in Southern Alabama during the 
Civil War. By PARTHENIA ANTOINETTE 
HaGver, ltimo, $1.00, 


On Horsebaek : 


A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, with Notes of Travel in Mexico 
and California. By CHARLES DUDLEY Wak- 
NER, author of “In the Levant,’ + pally 
Summer in a Garden,” ete. Itimo, $1.25. 


After Noontide. 


Selected by MARGARET E. Wuire. 
$1.00, 


This little book contains passages chosen with excel- 
lent judgment to add sunshine to the afternoon of life. 


Flowers and Fruit. 


From the Writings of HARRIET LDEFCHER 
Srowr. With side-titles in text. Imo, 
S100), 


etc. Crown Svo, § 


limo, 


The Atlantic is the one American magazine in which 
a regard for letters is acontrolling motive.—|New York 
Tribune. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1SS9 will have the best 


Seriat and Short Stories; Essays, 
Literary, Social, Historical; 
Poems, Travret Sketches. 


Important Topics 


In Education, Polities, Social Science, Relig- 
ion, and Art will be treated as they arise, by 
persons specially qualified by attainments and 
character to treat them wisely. 

The best representative of American periodical lit- 
erature, which appeals to readers by its own charms. 

‘New York Evening Post. 

It has a high standard, and month after month it 
reaches the mark, and illustrates practically its well- 


earned reputation as the foremost literary magazine 
in America.—|P rovide nee Journal. 


TERMS: a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


Pastal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and theretore re mittances should he made by MON Le 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston and New York. 


‘1888, 


PERMANENT 
AND ENDURING VALUE. 


TENNYSON’'S WORKS, «tanay Votume 


Edition.”” From the latest text. Complete in 8 
vols., large type, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; leather 
bindings, in various styles, from $12.00 to $30.00 
perset. Each set in fancy box, suitable for pres- 
entation gift. 


TENNYSOV'S COMPLETE POEMS. 


trated edition, with portrait and 4 full-page 
illustrations by celebrated artists. Engraved by 
George T. Andrew. Uniform in size and style 
with Cambridge Book of Poetry.” Royal 
cloth, gilt, $5.00; morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, 


$12.00. 
CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF PORTRY AND 
SONG. New and revised edition. With steel 


portrait of Longfellow and 16 full-page illustra- 
tions by Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gif- 
ford, Murphy, Schell, and others. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $5.00; full morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, 
gilt, $12.00. 


VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS. 


tion. 


Illustrated edi- 
Over 600 illustrations. Calendered paper. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., Il2mo, $22.50; half calf 


extra, $45.00; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half | PROBLEMS OF Td. DAY. 


crushed levant, $60.00. 

Notre-Dame. 2 vols. 
Toilers of the Sea. 2 vols. 
Crime. 2 By Order of the King. 2 
vols. Volumesin this set sold separately in cloth and 


Les Miserables. 5 vols. 
Ninety-Three. 2 vols. 


vols, 
half calf bindings. 


The above are also furnished in a Popular Edition, 
6 vols., cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $13.00, 


COUNT TOLSTOPS WORKS. 


13 vols., I2mo, 


cloth, $15.00; half calf, extra, $36.00. Anna 
Karenina. Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth. The Cossacks. The Invaders. 


Ivan Ilyiteh. Life. The Long Exile. 


My Confession. 


and the Russian Campaign, Power and | 


Liberty (| vol... A Russian Proprietor’ 


Sevastopol. What to Do. 


WASHINGTON IRVIMGS WORKS. 
l2mo, cloth, $10.00 ; 


top, $12.00; half calf, $20.00. 
10 vols., cloth, gilt top, $15.00; half calf, $50.00, 


GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY 


SEL. Selected and arranged by Anna H. Smith, 
Cloth, | 


8 vols. 
library edition, cloth, gil, 


Astor’ edition, 


with Introduction by Huntington Smith. 
lémo, $1.00; gilt edge,_ $1.25. 


HER BROTHER. 


German of ‘Berroa Benrens). 


Translated from the 
One 
vol., l2mo, $1.25. 


An interesting story of German country life. 
book which has attained immense popularity in Ger- 
many. 


WHAT TO DO. 


from the |.ussian of Count Lyor N 


Translation 
In 


. Tonsror. 


paper covers, >) cents. 


TAXATION 


History of a 


AT HOME, AND IN) WAR. 


My Religion. Napoleon | 


| 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hveo. Trans- 
lated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
With 100 full-page illustrations printed on fine 
calendered paper, and bound in neat and attract- 
ive style, 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, 
$15.00. Popular edition in one volume, I2mo, $1.50. 


MANIMINA. 


pes, author of ** The Marquis of Petialta.” Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Beautiful and 
a delightful Spanish creation. Imo, 


By Dow Armanpo PALactw VAL- 


touching 
$1.50. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


Witiram Cusine. 
S300; 
above, First series, $vo, cloth, $5.00; half morocco: 
$7.50. 


By Rev. 
Second series. 8vo, cloth, 


half morocco, $6.00. Also uniform with the 


AMERICAN STATES 
AND CITIES. By Ruicnarp T. Ety, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor at John Hopkins University, 
Member of Maryland Tax Commission, author of 


“The Labor Movement in America,” ete., ete. 


l2mo, $1.75. 


A Discussion of 
Protective Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies, by 
Prof. Ricuarp T. l2mo, $1.25 

By ALEXANDER 
$1.75. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 


V. with 23 Portraits, |2mo, 


good. The best war book ever written in Europe. 


NUMMER LEGENDS. rransiatea from the 


German of Kudolph Baumbach by Mrs. Heren B,. 
Doxe. Full of inventive fancy, grace, and charm. 


I2mo, gilt top, $1.25 


THE VAGRAYT AND OTHER TALES, 


By Viapimin Kono tenky, a new and popular Rus- 


sian writer of marvelous descriptive powers. 


Translated by Mrs. Aline Delano. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDs AND PHRASES. Classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the expression of ideas 

New Edition. 


author's son, J. L. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


and assist in literary composition. 
Revised and enlarged by the 
Roget. 


HER MAJESTY TOWER: By W. Her- 


A History of the Tower of London. 
half calf, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


worts Dixon. 


® vols., I2mo, 47 llustrations, $3.50; 
$7. 00. 
The result of twenty years’ research and painstak_ 


lk 


DICTIONARY OF QLOTATIONS PROM 


THE PORTS. 


logical data, and concordance index. 


With index of authors, chrono- 
By Anna L. 
$2.50; 
half calf or half 


Warp. Crown 4Svo, beveled boards, cloth, 
interleaved edition, cloth, $5.5; 


morocco, $5.00. 


T.Y.CROWELL & COQO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Vol. 3 HURSDAY, NOVEMBER No. 21. 
i 

— 
— 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Vol. 38, No. 21 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


COMPREHENSIVE 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


New Helps, New Concordance and 
Polyglot References. 


** The best Teachers’ Bible ever published.”"—[Christian Advocate. 

“The most comprehensive and complete work of the kind.’’—[{Christian 
Age. 
** Wonderful and unspeakably valuable book.’’—[Methodist Record. 
“* A marvel of completeness.’’—[Prof. Sayce. 


Five Editions, Various Bindings, from $1.50 to $10.00. 
For sale at all the leading Booksellers in all cities of the 
United States. , 


To be Published Dee. 1. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG READERS. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., Author of “ Life and 
Words of Christ,” “Hours with the Bible,” ete. 8vo, 50 
Illustrations, Index, ete. 485 pages. Superior cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 


The only 
Teachers’ Bible 
published since 


the Revised 


Version 


is just ready. 


A new work by 


Dr. Geikie to be 


ready by Dec. 1. 


— 


From the Preface. 


This is a new book, not an abridgement, and is written for the multitude, 
older or younger, who, while shrinking from a Life of Christ in two volumes, 
would be very glad to read and master the amazing story if presented, and with 
| adequate knowledge, in a moderate compass.—[Preface. 


Will be for sale at all Booksellers or at our Retail Department. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND SOLE IMPORTERS, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


“* The large type. the brow page, the substantial and tasteful binding of these volumes give them an 
appearance of finality. No one certainly could desire to possess the works which have appeared in this edition 


A superb gift. 


in any more elegant or substantial form.’’— (Christian Union. 


Uniform Editions. 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. By Vicror Hvso. With 140 illustrations from designs by D. Vierge 
and G. Rochegrosse. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


NINETY-THREE. By Vicron Hveo. With numerous illustrations from desigas by Victor Hugo, 
Bayard, Brion, Vierge, and other eminent French artists. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


NOTRE-DAME. By Victor Hueco. With numerous illustrations from designs by Victor Hugo, Bayard, 
Brion. Johannot. and other eminent French artists. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Hvueo. With 150 illustrations from designs by Chifflart, 
Vierge. and Victor Hugo. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
With ** The Man Who Laughs” and “ Ninety-Three” is completed the publication of this edition of 
Hugo's great romances, begun two years ago with * Les Miserables’ (now sold only through McDonnell 
*Bros., of Chicago). In all that goes to the making of really fine editions—heavy and rich paper, pro- 
fuseness and splendor of illustration, the highest skill in engraving, the utmost care in presswork, and 
appropriate and tasteful binding—the publishers are confident that no edition can be found in the 
market that can in any respect be compared with this. 


** Hugo, with his erudition and his passion, his knowledge of all the chords of the human heart, a 
knowledge which depends as much upon sympathy as upon intellect, is one of the great masters whose places 


along the centuries will always be few and far between.”’— Yew York Journal of Commerce. 


Uniform with the Hugo Edition. 


THE WANDERING JEW. By Eveexe Sve. With 182 illustrations from designs by A. Ferdinandus. 
3 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 
** It is printed in the same sumptuous style as the works of Hugo and Dumas, which this house has 
~ published, and is in every way a fitting complement to these masterpieces of French literature which 
have been issued by this house in the present and previous years. The illustrations are all by the same 
artist, Ferdinandus, and, therefore, preserve throughout a unity of conception and design which can- 
not be achieved when various hands have been engaged on one and the same work.”’—Tag Pus.isuine 


WorLD. 
Uniform with the Hugo #dition and with “The Wandering Jew.” 
THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. By Avexanpre Dumas. With nearly 500 illustrations 


from designs by G. Staal, J. A. Beuce. and other eminent French artists. 5 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
$15.00. 

“One of the most perfect and beautiful publications of the season is the superb new edition of 
the standard English version of *The Count of Monte-Cristo’ published by the Routledges of this 
cityand London; a worthy member of that list of standard foreign fiction, especially of a classical 
rank, which this house is augmenting each month.’’—[TuHe INDEPENDENT. 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, By Octave FevittetT. With 100 illustra- 
tions and portrait of the author. From designs from Mouchot, engraved by Méaulle. 4to, tapestry 
covers, in a box, $7.50. 

The tapestry binding with stamped colored designs, the heary richness of the paper, the beauty of 
the open typography, Méaulle’s carefully studied and well drawn illustrations, and their skillful and 
artistic engraving by Mouchot, combine to make this ‘edition everything that a fine edition of sucha 
work should be. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


llustrated Christmas Books. 


A SUMMER VOYAGE ON THE RIVER SAONE. 


With one hundred and fifty-two illustrations by Joseph Pennell and the 
author. 4to, full gilt, cloth, price $3.50. A delightful volume. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


By Epwarp Enererr Hate. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 4to, full 
gilt, cloth, price $2.50. This is the first attempt to give this world-renowned 


story a fitting costume. 
IN HIS NAME. 


By Epwarp Evererr Hate. Fully illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
12mo, full gilt, cloth, price $2.00. 


THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 


Descriptive of the Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, 
Feeling, and Festivities of the Christmas Season. By Tuomas K. Hervey. 
With all the original illustrations by R. Seymour. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 


LEAR'S NONSENSE 
BOOK. 


Comprising “ A Book of 
Nonsense,” “ Non- 
sense Songs, Stories, 
_ Botany, and Alpha- 

bets,” “More Non- 


sense Pictures, 

—~. G Rhymes, Botany,” 
— | ete.,  ete., 

“ Laughable 


— Lyrics—A Fresh 
Book of Nonsense 


Poems, Songs, 
Botany,” ete. By 
THERE WAs AN OLD Man or D 
WHO WENT OUT TO SEA ON A — Epwarp LEAR. 


[Specimen cut from ** Lear’s Nonsense."”| 


With all the orig- 
inal illustrations, a sketch of the author's life, and a portrait. Complete in 1 


vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 
FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED: 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. By Arpern Hott. With sixteen richly 


colored full-page plates and numerous smaller ones. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2.50. The accuracy of details and simplicity of 
descriptions will enable many ladies to produce the costumes at home. 


For a Present. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


From the text of the Kev. ALEXANDER 
Dyce’s second edition. 7 vols. 16mo, 
half Russia, gilt top, in a neat box, 
$9.00 the set; cloth, neat, 35.25. 


ice $1.50. 

THE PILGRIMS SCRIP; or, Wit and Wis-| 
dom of George Meredith. With Selec- THE HAPPY PRINCE, and Other Tales. 
tions from his Poetry, a Critical and| By Oscar Witpr. With full-page 
Biographical Introduction, and a Por-| illustrations by Walter Crane, and vign- 
trait. Square 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. ettes and tail-pieces by Jacomb-Hood. 
Square 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS. 10 vols. 
CLOVER. A Sequel to the Katy Books. 


12mo. English Edition, $320.00; Au- 

thor’s Popular Edition, $15.00; half By Susan Cooupee. With illust 

tions by Jessie McDermott. Square 


calf, 325.00. 
16mo, cloth, price 31.25. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS, Translated by Miss 
WorMELEY. 11 vols. Half Russia, 
RAYMOND KERSHAW, A Story of De- 
served Success. By Marra McIntosn 


$1.50 per volume. 
HARVARD VESPERS. Addresses to Har- 

Cox. With illustrations by F. T. Mer- 
rill. 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. | 


vard Students by the Preachers to the 
University, 1886-1888. 16mo, cloth, 
crimson and black, price $1.00. 

SPARROW, THE TRAMP, A Fable for 
Children. By Lity F. WesseLnoert. 
With illustrations by Jessie MecDer- 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF 
mott. Square 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


ANSINI =Translated from the Italian, 

with a Brief Account of the Life of 

Saint Franeis, by Appy LANGpon AL- 

16mo, 31.00; white cloth, gilt, HEROIC BALLADS. Selected by the 
of “ Quiet Hours.” A presentation edi- 
tion, containing 21 illustrations, printed 
on fine calendered paper. Square 12mo, 

cloth, gilt, price 32.00. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
PEN. A Story. By the author of “ Miss 


“As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.” <A selection for every day in the 

Toosey’s Mission” and “Laddie.” 1 
vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


rear. Selected by the editor of “ Quiet 
Hours.” 18mo, $1.00; white cloth, 
gilt, $1.25; ealf padded, 33.50; mo- 

TREASURE ISLAND. A Story of Pirates 

and the Spanish Main. By Ropert 

Louis STEVENSON. With 28 illustra- 


rocco padded, $3.00. 
tions. 12mo, cloth, price 31.25. 


New Juveniles. 
PRINCE VANCE. ‘The story of a Prince, 


with a Court in his Box. By ELEANOR 
PuTNAM and Arto Bates. With nu- 
merous illustrations by Frank Myrick. 


HELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. 
Including “ Verses ” and * Sonnets and 
Lyrics.” Inl vol. 16mo, $1.50; white 
cloth, gilt edge, $1:75; calf padded, 
$4.00 ; morocco padded, $3.50 ; Kinni 
kinic, $3.00. 


*,* Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue, containing list of many other fine presentation 
books. Our publications are sold everywhere, or they will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HIS, week’s issue of The Christian Union con- 

tains the first of Professor Pratt’s articles on 
“ Music in Churches ;” Mrs. Dorr shares with us 
the pleasures of a journey in Wales through some 
legendary and historic localities ; Miss Dawes draws 
from three widely read novels of the day some 
lessons which the churches may well take to heart ; 
an interesting account of a walk in Virginia is fur- 
nished by a pedestrian who made skillful use of his 
eyes; the report of Mr. Ivins’s striking address on 
“The Necessity of Ballot Reform,” before the Con- 
gregational Club of this city, will be read with deep 
interest at a time when the corruption of the ballot 
is felt as a positive danger by intelligent men of all 
parties ; Mrs. Sangster furnishes a pleasant text for 
the season in her meditations on “Thanksgiving ”’ 
in the Home ; Miss Scovil provides a “ Thanksgiving 
Menu;” Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke entertains the 
young folks with a pleasant story about “Grand- 
mother Green;”’ inthe Sunday Afternoon will be found 
a suggestive sermon by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
and a valuable article on “ Some Methods of Church 
Work” by Mrs. A. F. Schauffler; in the depart- 
ment of Books and Authors a review of the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch’s “ Men and Measures of Half a 
Century ” will be found specially interesting; Mr. 
Noyes’s letter to the Berkeley Street Church is 


printed substantially in full on page 581 ; and special 


attention, is directed to a résumé of musical events 
by Mr. Edward I. Stevenson, who will furnish full 
reports of the coming musical season. 
* * 
* 

The usual discussion which follows a Presiden- 
tial election has been inaugurated respecting the 
wisdom of extending the Presidential term to six 
or even eight years, and making the President 
ineligible for re-election. The argument for the 
extension is the expense and disturbance to business 
interests produced by a Presidential election. The 
argument for making the President ineligible is 
that this would remove from him the temptation of 
using patronage to promote his own personal ambi- 
tiou. There is much to be said in favor of length- 
ening the Presidential term. So long as Represent- 
atives are elected every two years, the popular will 
is sure to be reflected in Congress; and the President 
can do comparatively little to thwart that will. Even 
the veto power is not likely to become seriously 
dangerous, because the interests of the party which 
the President represents will prevent him from with- 
standing beyond reason popular demands. But, 
after all, the extension of the Presidential term 
would not go to the root of the difficulty. So long 
as upwards of a hundred thousand offices are put 
up to be scrambled for in a general election, the 
election will be expensive, corrupting, and the cause 
of serious industrial disturbances; and to inflict 
this evil upon the country every six years instead 
of every four is a totally inadequate remedy. A 
far more radical remedy would be the incorporation 
of Civil Service Reform, not merely in the legisla- 
tion of the country, bat in the public sentiment of 
the people, so that changes will no more be made, 
as the result of an election, in purely administrative 
offices than in the army. There is as little reason 
for them in one department as in the other. Such 
a reform would go far to take the selfish element 
out of political strife—to change the Presidential 


election from a great campaign to a great debate, 
and to reduce very largely the temptation to the use 
If this reform were accom- | 


of corrupt methods. 


panied by the ballot reform, already introduced 


f 


into England, and by a vigorous and non-partisan 
movement for the punishment of bribery and cor- 
ruption, much more would be effected toward the 
relief of the country from the evils which attend 
the Presidential campaigns than could be effected 


by any mere lengthening of the Presidential term. 


* * 
* 


As for the proposition to render the President 
ineligible for re-election, experience does not justify 
the belief that this would render him any less a 
partisan, and it would, on the contrary, tend to lessen 
the present inducements to consult public sentiment 
and work for public welfare. We doubt very much 
whether a careful reading of American history would 
indicate that the President in his second term has 
done any less work for bis party than in his first 
term. In truth, the Presidential patronage is a 
much smaller element than the patronage which is 
practically controlled by the party which the Presi- 
dent represents. So long as the business of the 
Government is administered on other than business 
principles, so long the public patronage will be dis- 
pensed for party ends, not for public welfare, and a 
President ineligible for re-election will be as likely 
to use it for the purpose of nominating his successor 
as a President eligible for re-election in order to 
secure his own succession. In Mexico the President 
is, by the Constitution, prohibited from serving for 
more than one term, and the Presidential elections in 
Mexico constitute a far more serious disturbance 
than with us, and the patronage is far more cor- 
ruptly dispensed. In England the Prime Minister 
may hold office for an indefinite term, and since 
public sentiment, reinforced both by historic prece- 
dent and by law, has taken the Civil Service out 
of politics, the evils which in Mexico and the 
United States are falsely supposed to spring from 
the possibilities of re-election are comparatively 
unknown. Though we must confess that we are not 
hopeful of persuading a majority of our fellow- 
citizens to share our belief with us, we believe that 
political reform should be looked for in exactly the 
opposite direction ; that ineligibility to re-election 
tends to break each of the great political parties up 
into factions, and to multiply and intensify the ele- 
ment of personal ambition in political life, each man 
who has attained any measure of eminence having a 
dormant ambition to become the leader of his party 
and the President of the Nation; and that it woulg 
be far better for the United States, and for both 
the great parties, if, as has hitherto been the case 
in England, each party had its natural and expected 
leader, who, in the event of the victory of that party 
at the polls, would become by common consent the 
leader of the Nation, no matter for what nor for 
how many terms he had before filled the office. 


* * 


The Democratic Committee of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed a committee of five, to confer with a like 
committee from the Republican City Convention, for 
the purpose of nominating a non-partisan School 
Convention ticket, to be placed upon both the 
Democratic and Republican ballots at the ensuing 
election, to contain the names of candidates without 
regard to religious sect or political affiliations, and 
to be acceptable to the voters of both parties. On 
the face of it this looks like a very fair proposition, 
and one likely to lead to a great improvement in 
the personnel of school boards, if adopted through- 
out the country. But we are not sure that its 
performance would be equal to its promise. If this 
plan was generally carried out, the public, who do 
not attend primaries, would have no choice but to 
scatter their votes, or to elect a ticket made up of 
candidates selected by two machines co-operating. 
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It is true that such a method would secure a repre- 
sentation of both parties on the School Board, but 
it would not secure good men in the representatives 
of either party. On the contrary, whatever effect 
is produced on the two nominating conventions by 
the fear of rivalry would be lost. There is no 
reason why candidates for a School Board should be 
selected according to political affiliations. But if 
the Democratic Committee is sincere in its desire to 
secure a non-partisan Board, it can easily set the 
Republican Convention a good example by making 
its own nominations upon this principle. And it is 
measurably certain that, if it should do so, the Re- 
publicans would be compelled to follow suit. Asa 
result, the public would have a good list of names 
from which to make a selection. 
* e * 

The Knights of Labor have, according to the daily 
papers, been so often on the eve of dissolution, and 
have yet revived in spite of the prophets of evil and 
gone on so vigorously, that we have become some- 
what suspicious of the diagnosis of the physician 
who has summoned himself to the bedside of his 
patient, not to cure, but to kill. 
facts respecting the organization as they appeared 
in the official reports at the annual Convention 
which assembled at Indianapolis last Monday are 


Nevertheless, the 


of an ominous character. An organization whose 
income is $222,000, and which has in the treasury 
only $46 with which to pay 35,600 of debts, must 
be confessed to be in a bad way. And the shrink- 
age in membership is as ominous as the shrinkage 
in receipts. Two years ago the membership had 
risen to 702,000; last year it had dwindled to 
485,000; and this year it is but 259,000. This 
decline has in part been compensated by the 
organization of the American Federation of Labor, 
including most of the trades-unions and the new 
association of railway employees of every grade. 
Yet, although it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the principle of labor organization has suffered a 
reverse, nevertheless the principle of the solidarity of 
labor, that is, that laborers of all grades and classes 
can profitably unite in one great organization, has 
certainly received a setback. For the future the 
Knights of Labor will probably have to be content 
to be only one among many labor organizations, 
though probably that one which represents the 
more intelligent among unskilled laborers. 

The Convention at Indianapolis, which will prob- 
ably remain in session nearly a week longer, has 
thus far occupied itself very largely with the quar- 
rels within the Executive Board. For the first few 
days the press, always hostile to the order, gave so 
much prominence to the charge of mismanage- 
ment brought against Mr. Powderly that it seemed 
as if the overthrow of the present administration 
were imminent. When, however,the chief matter 
under dispute, the expulsion of Mr. Barry from the 
Executive Board, was brought to a vote on Satur- 
day, Mr. Powderly was supported by a majority 
of 122 to 24. In his annual report Mr. Powderly 
urged that the order, so far from suffering from 
“one man power,” had suffered from the lack of it. 
The many, he said, should make the laws, but their 
execution should be intrusted to one man, whose 
power should be commensurate with his responsi- 
bility. He has declared that he will not consent 
to re-election unless he can chose his own eabi- 
net. When the question of restricting immigra- 
tion was brought before the Convention in the form 
of a resolution that no action be taken regarding it, 
this resolution was voted down after a lively debate, 
which showed that the sentiment in favor of restrie- 
tion was strong. An address by the Rev. W. F. 
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Crafts upon the abolition of all Sunday labor not abso- 
lutely necessary, and performed by men who had an- 
other rest day each week, was received with marked 
favor. The chief feature of the business proceed- 
ings, and one which gave hope for the future of the 
order, was the offering by various district assemblies 
of sums aggregating $150,000 from which the 


Executive Board can draw in case of need. 


* * 
* 


Nothing of great interest has taken place during 
the past week in political circles abroad. The ' 
Parnell inquiry is dragging along its slow length. 
The purpose of the Attorney-General, who is con- 
ducting the case for the “Times,” seems to be to 
produce an impression on the mind of the court 
and of the public by a long recital of outrages in 
Ireland. There is, unfortunately, abundant mate- 
rial to pour into the ears of the court and the col- 
ummns of the newspapers, and the time of the court 
has been occupied in hearing from eye-witnesses 
more or less effective accounts of murders, confla- 
grations, and other outrages in Ireland during the 
past few years. The counsel for Mr. Parnell has 
endeavored to interrupt this course of testimony by 
urging that it is not properly introduced at this 
stage, unless some connection is established between 
these outrages and the persons on trial before the 
court. One of the most effective expressions of 
opinion against Home Rule has just taken the shape 
of an address to Lord Salisbury, signed by 864 out 
of the 990 non-Episcopal ministers in Ireland. Of 
those who deciined to sign, it is said only eight were 
in favor of Home Rule. The significance of such a 
unanimity of opinion among the non-Episcopal 
clergy in Iveland is undoubtedly the fear enter- 
tained by the Protestant minority of the rule of 
the Catholic majority in Ireland. Any scheme of 
Home Rule which may be adopted must provide 
efficient means of protecting that minority. 


* 
* 


In France the discussion of the proposal of the 
Ministry to revise the Constitution is vigorously 
carried on, and the committee on the revision has 
declared itself in favor of abolishing both the Senate 
and the Presidency. This is what the Radicals 
are working for. ‘The abolition of the Presidency 
and of the Upper Chamber would put France once 
more under the sole control of a popular Assem- 
bly, and would revive all the excesses of Revolution- 
ary times, and inevitably end in some new form of 
dictatorship. It is by no means certain, however, 
that this radical programme will be carried through 
and that the Republicans will complete again the 
monotonous cycle through which France has so often 
passed in the three stages of Constitutional Repub- 
licanism—the tyranny of the mob ending in the 
despotism of the man on horseback. 


* 
* 


The Servians are delighted at the prospect of 
having a new and more liberal constitution ; but 
their knowledge of King Milan ought to put them 
on their guard against cherishing too glowing an- 
ticipations before the fact. It looks very much as 
if the King were endeavoring to regain something 
of his lost popularity by a concession to the people 
which will turn out to be greater in appearance 
than in reality. Whatever his motive may be, he 
has issued a proclamation calling together the 
highest assembly in Servia, the Great Skuptschina, 
to frame a new constitution. The King will him- 
self submit a constitution embodying his own ideas 
of the changes which he thinks expedient. The 
most definite promise he has made is that all elec- 
tions shall hereafter be free. If freedom of elections 
is assured, and the control of finances left in the 
hands of the legislative body, the Servians can well 
afford to compromise with the King in the matter 
of prerogatives ; they will always have the means 
to checkmate him in the event of his endeavoring 
to turn tyrant. The King’s treatment of his wife 


has so outraged public sentiment that some diversion 
of the public mind had become absolutely essential. 


* * 
* 


There are two methods of breaking up the slave 
trade in Africa. One is to destroy the gangs of 
slave dealers on the scene of their seizure of the 
natives in the country; the other is to guard the 
coasts and to prevent the taking of slaves out of 
Africa. To make the first method successful would 
involve an expenditure of money and employment 
of men on a great scale; to guard the East coast, 
whence all slaves are taken, seems entirely practi- 
cable, and this is what the Great Powers have 
agreed to do. A combination of naval forces 
makes it possible to patrol several thousand miles of 
East African coast line so efficiently as to make the 
exportation of slaves from the mainland extremely 
hazardous, if not impossible. We shall be inter- 
ested to know what attitude Portugal takes toward 
this new enterprise. Portuguese connivance and 
money have skillfully combined with Arab brutality 
and knowledge of the country and people to carry 
on this infamous traffic. In the general rush for 
new territory on the Dark Continent it is an auspi- 
cious fact that the Great Powers, so eagerly ambi- 
tious to extend their dominion in that quarter of 
the globe, are willing to combine for the sake of 
suppressing a trade which offends the conscience of 
Christendom. 

The trustees of Columbia College have taken an- 
other step in the direction of making the facilities of 
the institution available for the education of women. 
They have agreed to co-operate with a plan for the 
establishment of a separate college for women on 
the condition that the professors and instructors in 
the new institution shall be the Columbia College 
professors ; that there shall be no dormitory sys- 
tem in connection with the college; that the col- 
lege shall pay its own expenses without drawing 
upon the endowment of Columbia; and that its 
trustees shall be subject to the approval of the 
trustees of Columbia. It is said that the ladies 
who have been urging the matter upon the College 
are willing to undertake the organization of the 
new institution upon these conditions. The new 
movement proposes to secure the advantages of the 
old and largely endowed college without incurring 
the disadvantages feared by many from co-educa- 
tion. Institutions for the higher education of 
women in all parts of the country are greatly pros- 
pering. Last week a new college for women was 
opened in Baltimore under the shadow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the President of the 
older institution delivering the inaugural address, 
which we shall give our readers next week. The 
report of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women, more popularly known as the Harvard 
Annex, shows a steady and normal growth during 
the past year. The classes in this institution in- 
cluded 103 students as against ninety the year pre- 
vious, and of this number eighty-five passed all the 
required examinations and secured certificates for 
the year’s work. 

We call attention to a letter of Dr. Strong in 
another column in defense of the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee in the Noyes case. In this 
defense Dr. Strong insists on going back to what 
Mr. Noyes is reported to have said in prior inter- 
views. We insist that the Council which ordained 
him was right in disregarding these reports, which 
he frankly declared did not adequately or correctly 
represent him, and in determining the question of 
his fitness for missionary service wholly by his 
views as now stated unpolemically and calmly by 
himself, and in their relations to his whole Chris- 
tian faith. Whether these views come within the 
definition of fitness given out by Dr. Storrs, the 
reader can easily judge for himself by looking back 
to last week’s Christian Union and reading the 
definition of Dr. Storrs, and Mr. Noyes’s statement 
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of his own faith in his own words, printed in par 


allel columns. 
* 


* 

Editorially, the “ Advance” of Chicago and the 
“ Independent” of New York approve the action of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
in refusing to accept Mr. Noyes as a missionary 
under its auspices. It has been supposed in some 
quarters that the New York “ Independent” 
reflects the views of Dr. Storrs, the President of 
the Board; and if this were the case, its editorial 
utterance on this subject would derive additional 
importance from that circumstance. We think, 
however, that this impression does injustice both to 
the journal and to the clergyman. The New York 
“ Independent ” is not the organ of Dr. Storrs, and 
does not aspire to reflect his sentiments, but ex- 
presses those of its editor-in-chief, Henry C. Bowen. 
Whatever weight attaches to his opinions attaches 
to those of the “ Independent ” on this subject—no 
more. Dr.Storrs represents himself by his own ut- 
terances. The “ Congregationalist,”’ which undoubt- 
edly reflects the sentiments of its editor-in-chief, 
Dr. Dexter, who was a member of the Council which 
ordained Mr. Noyes, regrets the action of the Com- 
mittee, and regards his new statement as placing 
him “on the right side of the line indicated by 
Dr. Storrs.” The Boston correspondent of the 
Chicago “ Advance” says that this is also the posi- 
tion of Dr. Behrends. According to the Spring- 
field “ Republican,”” Deacon Pratt, of the Berkeley 
Street Church, is authority for the statement that 
Dr. Alden said, before Mr. Noyes’s last appearance 
before the Prudential Committee, that Mr. Noyes 
should not be sent by the Board so long as he, Dr. 
Alden, was its Secretary. This is a serious accusa- 
tion, since it indicates that Dr. Alden has converted 
what should be a question purely of principle into 
a personal issue. So serious an accusation, vouched 
for by a responsible party, calls for some reply or 
explanation on Dr. Alden’s part. It should be 
added in this connection that it is not true that the 
Berkeley Street Church is supported in whole or in 
part by the Home Missionary Society. It receives 
certain funds from the Swett legacy, through the 
Home Missionary Society, for certain evangelistic 
work in Boston, which it has undertaken as a repre- 
sentative of the churches, but its own church life is 
supported wholly irrespective of this appropriation. 


GOD GUARD OUR HOMES. 

W* wonder in how many of the homes into 

which The Christian Union goes this prayer 
is daily offered. We wonder in how many of 
those homes the members of the family are en- 
deavoring to help God to answer this prayer. It 
is, possibly, not a very significant fact that a London 
newspaper should devote a score or more of col 
umns to the discussion of the question, “Is mar- 
riage a failure ?” for the modern newspaper brings 
to market that which proves to be marketable, and 
nothing is too sensational, provided it promotes a 
sale. Butit isa significant and even an ominous fact 
that this question should be seriously discussed ; 
that not only some cranks should be found to pro- 
nounce judgment against marriage, but that good 
men and women should think it worth their while 
to argue seriously in favor of it, and that the dis- 
cussion should be transferred from the press to the 
pulpit and made the theme of some sermons. This © 
is significant and ominous, especially when coupled 
with the increase of divorce both in Europe and 
America ; for these facts indicate that if marriage 
is not a failure, a good many marriages are so ; that 
conduct under many a roof forbids an answer of 
peace to the decorated prayer that hangs on the 
walls. ‘The causes of such failures are not secret, 
nor difficult to discover. They grow, all of them, 
out of a violation of the four laws of the household 
which Paul has laid down. It is customary in some 
churches to put back of the chancel, or at the side 
of the pulpit, the Ten Commandments, the Mosaic 
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Law of social life. We should like to hang in every 
home, beneath the prayer, “God Guard Our Home,” 
the four commandments which constitute the Paul- 
ine law of the household : 

“ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands as unto the Lord.” 

“ Husbands, love your wives even as Christ also 
loved the church.” 

“Children, obey your parents in all things.” 

“ Fathers, provoke not your children lest they be 
discouraged.” 

Where these four laws are obeyed, the household 
is bound together by four corner-stones, and neither 
earthquake from beneath nor hurricane from with- 
out can disturb the household so founded. There 
is in our time some criticism of the first of these 
laws. It is thought to sanction the subjection of 
woman, and. we believe that some ministers omit 
the pledge “to obey” from the marriage service. 
If this law were taken alone, it would be amenable 
to this criticism. The subjection of a wife to a self- 
ish husband is the worst form of servitude. But 
there is no servitude in a wifely subjection to a hus- 
band who loves his wife as Christ loved the church. 
The despotism of love is never hard to bear. The 
remedy for the subjection of woman in the house- 
hold is, not the abolition of Paul’s first law, 
but the enforcement of his second one. If half 
the intellectual and moral force which has been 
spent in discussing the question whether the woman 
should obey could be put into the discussion 
of the question whether husbands shall fulfill 
their pledge to love their wives, and something of 
the energy which has been expended in eman- 
cipating the wife from her supposed subjection 
could be expended in enforcing on the husband 
the sacredness of his solemn obligations, there would 
be less occasion for discussing the question, “ Is mar- 
riage a failure?” 

Thinking of it a little, we shall agree that the com- 
munity generally expects the wife to love her hus- 
band “ as Christ loved the church.” In sermon, song, 
and story, it is the husband who is wayward, and 
the wife who by her patient love redeems him. It is 
the wife who is the cross-bearer, of whom we expect, 
and to whom we desire to impute, the glory of self-sac- 
rifice. But the homes that are the happiest are not 
those in which the wife has a monopoly of loving, and 
the husband is coddled and cared for, has his burden 
all borne for him, and his faults palliated, excused, or 
justified. Such a household is as truly abnormal as 
the one in which the wife bears sway and the husband 
lives in subjection. The anomaly is not less real 
because it is not less frequent, and perhaps the moral 
disaster is not less serious because it is less" gross and 
apparent. ‘Take the roof off of twenty homes, and 
look down into them. What are the happy ones? 
They are those in which the woman’s cares are for 
her children, not for her hysband ; where he is strong 
to protect, not weak to be protected; where he is 
the shield, and she the shielded; where the cor- 
roding, fretting, irritating cares that swarm about 
the tired wife in the multiplicity and vexation of 
petty household details fly out of the window when 
he comes in with a cheery face and a breeze from 
out-of-doors. We have read, until we are weary of 
it, pen-and-ink pictures of the wife, neatly dressed 
and with smiling face, waiting at the door to greet 
her worn and wearied husband, and smooth out the 
wrinkles from his brow with a kiss, as though, for- 
sooth, she was never worn or wearied, and had no 
wrinkles on her brow that needed the smoothing 
kiss! It is time for some poet to sing a different 
song, some artist to paint a different picture, some 
prophet to tell the story of a husband whose love is 
a protecting wall about his wife, whose patience, 
courage, strength, and tenderness vie with that of 
Christ for the church he has married. When the 
husband so loves his wife, the wife needs no exhorta- 
tion to submit to her husband. Submission to a love 
that guards, protects, and inspires is not difficult to 
a womanly heart. | 


If the men have written quite too much on the 
duties of wives, the parents have had it all their own 
way also in exhortations on the duty of children. 
We wish that some Miss Alcott, filled with the 
spirit of “ Little Women,” would write a sermon or 
two on the duties of parents. The command, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” implies an obligation 
laid on the father and mother to be honorable. 
There is a rod in the house to enforce the com- 
mand, * Children, obey your parents.” It would 
sometimes be well if there were another and larger 
one to enforce the command, ** Fathers, provoke not 
your children.” If your boy is inclined to be surly, 
look over the record of your own dealing with him 
and see for how much of that surliness you are 
responsible. If he is inclined to be reckless and 
wild, look to it whether you have not driven him 
into wild and reckless ways. If he does not even 
try to do what you think is right, ask yourself the 
question, Who has discouraged him? The father 
should be his boy’s best companion; he should enjoy 
his boy’s sports, sympathize with his boy’s tempta- 
tions, feel with his boy in his defeats, and rejoice 
with his boy in his victories. When he does this, 
his boy finds little difficulty in paying him honor 
and rendering him obedience. All men like strong 
government, provided it is just according to their 
standard of justice. The father who commends 
himself to the conscience of his own children will 
ordinarily have little difficulty in controlling them. 
Only let him not forget that the end of all parental 
control is thedevelopment of self-control, and that a 
law, whatever its necessity, which seems to the sub- 
ject unjust, is always likely to be provoking. 

Thanksgiving Day is a home festival. To the 
readers of The Christian Union we offer this article 
as a Thanksgiving homily, and hang up upon the 
walls of their homes, beneath the prayer, “ God 
Guard Our Home,” the four New Testament laws, 
which bring to all who obey them God's benediction 
of peace : 

“ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands as unto the Lord.” 

‘“‘ Husbands, love your wives as Christ also loved 
the church.” 

“Children, obey your parents in all things.” 

“ Fathers, provoke not your children lest they be 
discouraged.” 


A BLOW AT A FETICH. 
Sepia in this country will read with 


deep interest the striking contribution to edu- 
cational literature in the current number of the 
‘Nineteenth Century,” which takes the form of a 
protest against the great place given to competitive 
examinations in England, and is signed by more 
than four hundred of the most eminent men and 
women in intellectual life in that country. Short 
articles enforcing the special points of the protest 
are printed from Max Miiller, the historian Free- 
man, and Frederic Harrison. Probably never 
before in the history of education have so many 
persons, whose training and distinction entitle their 
judgment to the highest consideration, united in a 
searching criticism of a leading feature of contem- 
porary teaching. Never before, certainly, has so 
vigorous an onslaught been made on the examina- 
tion system, that fetich of school superintendents 
and boards, and of not a few teachers. Absolute 
faith in a mechanical system of cramming and ex- 
aminations has become a part of the creed of many 
directors of our school system, and, in the interests 
of the better education of American children, the 
protest in the “ Nineteenth Century ”’ cannot be too 
widely read. 
The signers of this remarkable article attack the 
competitive examination, as now employed in the 
English schools, on various grounds. They point 


out the dangerous mental pressure which it puts 
upon pupils of all ages and schools of all grades, 
from the lowest elementary schools to the universi- 


OE 


ties. The result of this vast and concerted me- 
chanical effort to cover a fixed amount of ground 
within a definite period on the part of all children, 
without reference to differences of physique and 
mental endowment, produces the most disastrous 
physical results. It involves an unnatural and 
dangerous strain, which absorbs the vital energy of 
the child at a time when only a part of that energy 
ought to be used in its mental development ; it fos- 
ters precocity at the expense of sound and perma- 
nent strength at a later period; and it produces a 
brain irritation which stimulates the most disastrous 
physical tendencies among young children. Under 
this system the great body of pupils, instead of 
growing naturally and healthfully, are exposed to an 
overstimulus which develops, instead of repose, 
excitement ; instead of sound growth, abnormal 
activity ; and instead of real education, a mechan- 
ical cramming of information. 

Its influence upon the character of the eduea- 
tion imparted is not less unfortunate. It deprives 
the teacher of that personal power which is the 
great source of sound instruction; it makes the 
pupil mechanical where he ought to be spontaneous ; 
and instead of fostering a true intellectual spirit it 
develops a narrow and barren ambition to secure 
certain purely mechanical results. In a word, it 
despoils the educative system of those spontaneous 
and personal elements which are the foremost and 
only really vital forces in the development of mind. 
Mechanical memorizing takes the place of a real 
exercise of the intellectual powers; formal an- 
swers are substituted for the results of individual 
thinking; a near and factitious aim is substituted 
for a remote and inspiring one. The desire to get 
knowledge for the love of it, the opening of the 
mind to a sense of wonder and joy at the marvels 
which surround it, the consciousness of a great 
world of mystery, and the power to assimilate and 
comprehend it, are destroyed by the Government's 
stamp affixed upon every course of study and upon 
the mind of every pupil. 
the journey attention is diverted from its real end, 
and the‘feet of the young pupil are set aside at the 
very time when they most need wise direction. 


At the very beginning of 


The system which involves such enormous loss to 
The 
born teacher frets angl fumes azainst the iron bars 
which inclose him, ance ends in despair by beeom- 


the pupil involves equal loss to the instructor. 


ing as mechanical as most of his co-educationists ; 
instead of pouring himself out as a personal foree 
he finds himself the mere director of a machine, a 
superior mechanic whose personal skill is lost in the 
Under 


the influence of this system teachers lose faith in 


great shop of which he is a mere director. 


themselves, efface their personalities, and sink into 
the position of their own text-books. 

The examination is a good educational servant, 
but the worst of all educational masters. It is the 
most useful of instruments in the hands of a good 
teacher, but set over the teacher it is a tyrant whose 
rule is the end of all vitality and freshness. 
What is needed is, not an entire abandonment of 
the examination system, but a revision of its meth. 
ods and its subordination to certain other and more 
It serves an 
excellent purpose in its place, but when it is taken 
out of this position of servitude and made the mas. 
ter of a school, it develops at once its inadequacy, 
on the one hand, to secure the soundest training, and 
its tendency, on the other, to destroy the true in- 
tellectual life. 

This indictment contains a large measure of truth, 
and needs to be read with a special care in this 
country, where this mechanical system of examina- 
tions has grown to monstrous size. In this city, 
especially, this protest ought to be a handwriting on 
the wall, for we have here a vast system of mechan- 
ism in place of a system of inspiring and healthy 
instruction. ‘Teachers and p :pils are alike under 
the iron rule of a set of examinations and a method 
of cramming which are taking the life out of both. 


helpful educational instrumentalities. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
NEGROES IN THE SOUTH. 


N the North all the great colleges and _profes- 

sional schools are as open to the negro appli- 
cant as to any other. He undergoes no different 
examination. He pays no difterent term bills. 
Whether he shall get an advanced education is 
purely a question of his own wishes, capacity, prep- 
aration, and means. What percentage shall go 
beyond the grammar school or high school is 
thus decided by the natural action of universal 
motives. There is no artificial blocking of a 
negro’s opportunity. 


In the South, on the contrary, not one of the old | 
_ from his forehead, the throne had vanished under 


Southern colleges or professional schools will to-day 
admit a negro pupil. The institutions where ne- 
groes can attempt the higher education are all of 


recent origin, and for the most part still dependent | 


on Northern benevolence. ‘The contributors some- 
times ask, What is the need of going beyond com- 
mon-school work? 

1. The most obvious need is that of providing fit 
teachers for the tens of thousands of public colored 
schools in the South. At first these thankfully 
employed teachers who could do little more than 
read and write, but their requirements have steadily 
risen. Good work in the public schools will not be 
assured tillthey have a perennial supply of teachers 
who know a great deal more than they are required 
to teach; while for principals of graded schools 
in the cities and teachers of high schools and 
normal schools, men and women of full college 
education will be increasingly in demand. 

2. Thoroughly educated men are needed to take 
leading positions among negro physicians, lawyers, 


writers, and especially ministers. For many years | 
the percentage of college-bred men in these callings 
must be much smaller among the negrees than 
among whites. The more rapidly it is increased 
the more rapid and secure will be the advancement 
of the race. 

3. The higher education is needed as a stimulus 
to the lower. Every individual who has a_ noble 
career opened before him by education awakens an 
ambition for education in all the communities that 
know him. ‘The presenée of advanced classes in a 


school quickens the minds of all in the lower grades. 
There are plants that die if thé top is destroyed. | 
The life of the whole system of education depends 
on vigor at the top. 

4. The higher education is needed to prevent the 
danger of a little learning. ‘The charge used to be 
often made that educated negroes were conceited 
and arrogant. ‘The charge cannot be maintained 
against those who are thoroughly educated, nor is it 
likely to be justified by those who get a partial edu- 
cation in schools where the presence of higher 
classes suggests continually how much they have not 
studied. 

5. The planting of strong institutions of high 


grade for the negroes was the best way that could | 


have been chosen to win the respect of the South- 
ern whites and lead them up to approve of negro 
education. This appears strikingly in the case of 
Berea College, Kentucky, against which the opposi- 
tion was at first peculiarly bitter because it admitted 
both white and negro pupils. ‘The school was de- 
nounced as a “stench in the nostrils of decent people.” 
Strenuous efforts were made, and sometimes with 
success, to dissuade white pupils from attendance. 
But the college kept its grade of instruction fully 
up to that of any in the State. The high quality 
of the school triumphed over all opposition. The 
white pupils continue to be nearly one-half of the 
whole number. Its Faculty are cordially welcomed 
to membership in the College Association of Ken- 
tucky, and have had their full share of the honors 
of that body. 

This general reputation and influence could not 
have been gained by a school that stopped with the 
lower grades. ‘To retain such influence the college 


must grow in equipment as it is growing in num- 
bers. It should not be occasion for surprise, but 
rather rejoicing, that it is now asking for increased 
endowment. There is no work more important for 
the elevation of the negro race and the right adjust- 
ment of the relations between the races than to 
make and keep such a school the leading college in 
its State. 


ove of the few things that relieved the deep- 
ening blackness of the last days of Louis 
XVI. was the delight he found in practicing his 
trade of locksmith. ‘The crown had been snatched 


the rising tide of democracy, life itself was fast 
nearing its tragic close; but there was still one 
resource for the man who was to pay in his own 
person the hard price for the sins of his ancestors. 
There is, indeed, reason to believe that the simple- 
hearted king found more real pleasure in the 
practice of a craft to which he was trained and in 
which he found the delight of mastery than the 
business of state, for which he was ill adapted, ever 
brought him. At all events, when the great estate 
to which he was born failed him, he found oceupa- 
tion and happiness in a craft which in happier days 
had been a pastime. ‘The story is not an unfamiliar 
one; with change of name and circumstance it 
might be told of many another. In many a life 
the pastime of the busier and more prosperous 
period has been the resource and consolation of less 
fortunate times. 

But there are other and higher reasons which en- 
force the wisdom of putting one’s interests into differ- 
ent occupations, of opening one’s life to the impulse 
and enrichment of varied pursuits. The great 
struggle with every thoughtful man is to unite 
his personal life to the universal life, to preserve 
and deepen the consciousness that his little work is 
part of the great work of the world, that his tiny 
field is part of the great globe, and that the star that 
lights his solitary way moves with the constellations. 
The thing which redeems business from pure 
drudgery is the moral quality which pervades it in 
its relationships between man and man, and the in- 
tellectual quality which its far-reaching connections 
and its constant disclosure of law continually bring 
home to all intelligent men engaged in it. To buy 
and sell for simple gain, without perception of the 
great game of universal beneficence and individual 
skill in one which takes part, is to stumble blind- 
folded among the forces of the world. To be more 
than a slave to one’s clothes and shelter and food, one 
must feel himself part of the larger movement of 
things about him. ‘The best cure for provincial- 
ism is travel; when one has become familiar with 
the habits and achievements of other communities, 
older and larger than his own, narrow prejudices 
disappear with the ignorance out of which they 
grew. In like fashion a generous pursuit apart 
from one’s occupation enriches the nature that 
would become hard and narrow if but a single path 
were open to it. A line of study patiently pursued 
insensibly enlarges the horizons of thought and 
adds a new set of resources to the capital of possi- 
ble happiness. It matters little what the study be, 
so long as it is apart from business and deals with 
the larger relations of things. The important thing 
is that it brings one in contact with new facts and 
laws, makes one conscious of a wider world than 
that in which his daily work is done, and furnishes 
the mind with new interests. 

History, literature, science, and art ought not to 
be abstractions in any life, however busy; there is 
always time enough for a few minutes’ intercourse 
each day with some master-spirit, or with some 
study which reminds a man of sights and sounds to 
which in his preoccupation he is fast becoming 
blind and deaf. There come times, it is true, when 
a man’s occupation summons him out of sleep and 


sends him back to it with the voice of the slave- 
driver; but these absorbing crises are exceptional. 
Most men have leisure enough, wisely used, to put 
them into possession of the resources of some field 
of thought or research. If the man who wastes an 
hour or two a day for lack of some definite occupa- 
tion for his mind would take up American history, 
for instance, how speedily he would acquire a taste 
that would soon become a habit, and the habit be- 
come an open channel for the coursing of new 
thoughts into his dry-and thirsty life. There is a 
fine sonnet of Longfellow’s prefixed to his transla- 
tion of the “Inferno,” in which, after recalling the 
figure of a laborer laying down his burden and 
kneeling in the vast quiet of some dim cathedral, 
he adds: 

“ So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 

In a letter written in 1843 he says: “ How differ- 
ent from this gossip is the Divine Comedy with 
which I begin the morning! I write a few lines 
every day before breakfast. It is the first thing I 
do—the morning prayer—the keynote of the day.” 
The joy of the poet and scholar in communion 
with one of the greatest spirits of the past cannot 
be fully shared by those less richly endowed and 
trained ; but the change from the close to the free 
air, from the noise and dust of toil to the quiet and 
sweetness of some great piece of literature or some 
ample field of study, are within reach of all. If 
one may exchange the society of his business 
acquaintances at will for that of Dante or Shake- 
speare or Milton or Browning or Darwin, he is 
surely prodigal of happiness who rejects the oppor- 
tunity. 


— 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN. 


lution directed against Isabella sponged the 
Spanish political slate clean. In the rise and fall 
of parties which has followed, in the strange jos- 
tling against each other of different forms of gov- 
ernment—the provisional government of General 
Prim, the brief reign of the Prince of Savoy, the 
still briefer duration of the Republic, and, finally, 
the restoration of the Bourbons in the person of 
Alfonso—and in the persistent rumblings of Car- 
lism, with the recurrent political outbreaks of the 
army, the students at the Universities, and the 
mobs of Madrid, many have seen only proofs of 
ingrained fiekleness and turbulence. The politics 
of Spain used to be stagnant; they now often 
appear chaotic. Yet, even with all the disappoint- 
ments which have befallen the hopes of the revolu- 
nists of 1868, their efforts have led to much ‘politi- 
eal and social advance, and a steady progress 
toward better things may be observed all through the 
changes of party. and of sovereign. 

So stout a Conservative as Canovas del Castillo 
has admitted that the revolution of 1868 removed 
the three barriers which then separated Spain from 
the civilization of the rest of Europe. These were, 
according to him, the Bourbons, Catholic exclusive- 
ness, and slavery. Although the Bourbons came 
back, their exile taught them something, and they 
have not even tried to restore the old Catholic 
intolerance, nor strongly to withstand the rising 
spirit of Liberalism. At first, to be sure, their 
rule necessarily took on a rough aspect. The 
Carlist insurrections had to be put down, and the 
chronic revolutions in Cuba to be stamped out. 
Under the lead of Canovas, the Conservative party 
held power during all the years that such measures 
were urgent. Success once achieved in them, the 


T is just twenty years since the successful revo- 


leadership passed to the Liberal party, and the era 
of political reform set in. 

It is three years since the Sagasta Ministry was 
formed. The Prime Minister is a Liberal of the 
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Liberals, one of the revolutionists of '68, in fact, 
and has even gone so far as to declare in the Cortes 
that he would be for a republic if the people should 
make clear their desire for that form of govern- 
ment. From the first of his holding power, he has 
written at the top of his programme social and eco- 


nomic reform. At the opening of the new Cortes, | 


May 10, 1886, he declared that the Ministry would 
devote their chief attention to questions of that 
class, and especially to measures conceived in the 
interest of the working classes. 


machinery of elections should be such as not only 
to make this conjunction possible and profitable, but 
to assure it of success. On the second of Novem- 
ber I received a pamphlet from Mr Robert Graham, 
of this city, which gave in the most compact and 
admirable form a statistical statement which may 
be summarized as follows: Of the liquor stores im 
New York City, 4,710 are subject to mortgages on 
their bar fixtures, which mortgages aggregate in 
value about five million dollars, and are held by a 
hundred or so individuals. The great brewing 


firm of Bernheimer & Schmid holds over 600 of 


In November of | 


the same year he was more specific in his state- | 


ments, and announced the speedy bringing in of 
bills to broaden the elective franchise, to reorganize 
the army, to establish trial by jury, and to authorize 
and validate civil marriages. All of these projects 
have been repeatedly brought up in the Cortes, but 
the legislative wheels in Spain turn slowly, the 
drags are put on by party factions and personal 
ambition, and in the best Spanish statesmen energy 
and persistence are not characteristic qualities. 
No comprehensive law covering any of the subjects 
mentioned above has, we believe, been put through 
all the necessary legislative stages. 

But these reforms are still warmly adyocated, 
and are undoubtedly near the hearts of the people. 
Such appears to be the significance of the recent 
student demonstrations, and of the mobbing of 
Canovas. It is not that the latter is personally 
unpopular; it is the principle and the party for 
which he stands. He has declared himself opposed 
to any enlargement of the elective franchise. 


of $5 for a year, or an industrial tax of $10 
This restricts the electors to one in 


In 1879 the total 


for two years. 
seventeen of the population. 
voting population was but 942,215. 
a taste of universal suffrage after the revolution of 
1868, and are resolutely bent on enfoying it again. 
A large part of Sagasta’s popularity is due to the 
fact that he promises this to the nation. The day 
of the people has already come in Spain, and it is 
coming on tg fuller light continually. No proof of 
this ean be clearer than the fact that the Conserva- 
tives are driven to seek popular favor through their 
protectionist agitation. The power is with the 
people, and the party that can show itself the best 
friend of the people will be the party in power. 


MR. IVINS ON ELECTION REFORM. 


HE most stirring, pointed, and practical address 
which has yet been delivered before the Con- 
gregational Club, and at the same time the most 
highly conceived in the spirit of reforming a defi- 
nite and tangible abuse, was that delivered by Will- 
iam M. Ivins, the City Chamberlain of New York, 
on Monday night. The want of space alone pre- 
vents our publishing it in full. | 
Mr. Ivins began by pointing out that in the late 


such mortgages to secure the payment of some 
$360,000 ; while another brewer, Mr. George 
Ehret, holds over 200 of such mortgages, to secure 
the payment of nearly half a million dollars. 
Translating these figures into political speech, they 
mean that Bernheimer & Schmid, as_ virtual 
owners, because such they really are, of 600 centers 
for the distribution of liquor, control 600 centers 
of political activity ; that Mr. George Ehret controls 
200 such centers, and that the handful of men 
who own five millions of money invested in such 
figures first referred to control 4,710 such centers. 
If this handful of men agree upon a given policy, 
they can at. once convert these 4,710 places in the 
city of New York into very hives of political agita- 
tion, controlling and directing the most corrupt, the 
most degrading, and the most ignorant portion of 
our community ; massing them into companies and 
driving them to the polls like cattle. ‘To do this, 
however, requires the expenditure of money, and is 
predicated upon the existence of election machinery 
which supplies no proper check to bribery. In such 
a cause as that of the liquor dealer, the raising of 
money is not difficult. During the past election 


there was a meeting of the brewers, at which a 
committee was appointed, with power to levy an 
Under the present Constitution voters must be | 


twenty-five years of age, and have paid a land-tax | 


assessment upon all brewers of one cent per keg, or 
$10 per thousand kegs, upon their last year’s out- 
put. It was estimated that this sum, which was 


the result of but a light and not burdensome tax, 
would amount to not less than $80,000; and the 
_money was to be used in attempting to carry two or 


The people had | 


three districts in New Jersey, so as to secure a repeal 
of the High License bill passed by the last Legisla- 
ture in that State, and to guarantee the election of 
Governor Hill in our own State. This was apart 
from the voluntary contribution of the brewers, and 
had no reference whatever to the amounts to be 
collected from the dispensers of distilled liquors. 
On the same day on which I received Mr. Gra- 
ham’s pamphlet, to which I have referred, I took 
up the New York * Evening World.” Qn its first 


_ page it contained a fae-simile of the famous Dudley 


elections the corruptionists—the saloons, the monop- | 


olies, and the spoils politicians—had been successful 
in electing their favorites. He continued: We are 
forced to ask how such a thing is possible, and we 
find the answer in the conditions, not only of our 
social, but of our political, life. The liquor manu- 
facturers and distributors would be powerless were 
it not that they find the community satisfied with a 
degrading political morality, and with a machinery 
of elections which not only permits, but places a 
premium upon, bribery. The use of money in eleec- 


cian subseribes for his business. 


tions, to the extent of millions of dollars, is of itself | 


a fact so startling as to altogether discredit the 
dream of successful democracy ; but when these 


millions of money are used coldly and deliberately — 
in the cause of a traffic which destroys men, | 


body and soul, then it seems to me that ruin stares 
society in the face. It is bad enough that venal 
politicians, by means of existing machinery, find it 
possible to systematically thwart the will of the 
people, and place minorities, and sometimes ma- 
jorities, in the position ‘of practical servitude. 
But there is something incomparably worse than 
all this; and that something is, that the bribe- 
giving politician and the bribe-giving liquor dealer 
should strike hands to subvert true democracy in 
the interest of rum and corruption; and that the 


letter, in which General Dudley advises his corre- 
spondent to “divide the floaters into blocks of fives, 
put a trusted man with necessary funds in charge 
of each of these five, and make him responsible that 
no one gets away and that all vote our ticket.” 
Where are the necessary funds to come from? 
Where the interests of the liquor dealers are at 
stake, I have already shown you how the funds can 
be raised. Where the interests of the monopolists 
are at stake, the funds are raised with equal facility. 
On the same page of the newspaper on which I 
found the fac-simile of General Dudley’s letter, 
and in an adjoining column, I found the following 
interview with: Mr. Jay Gould: Four years ago I 
was an enthusiastic Blaine man. I was called upon 
by three local Republican leaders, and on the state- 
ment that money would insure Blaine’s election, I 
gave them $50,000." As the liquor dealers and 
the monopolists find little difficulty in raising 
money, both raising it to protect their interests, so 
the practical politician finds but little diffieulty in 
raising money for a like purpose. As the liquor 
dealer organizes for his, so the professional politi- 
Politics is a busi- 
ness with him, and, to quote another saying of the 
recent campaigne which will long stick in our 
memories, “Those who know anything at all, 
know there is no polities in polities.” The politi- 
cian pre-eminently lives by his wits. He joins a 
Hall, organizes a club or local committee, secures 
an office, tries in advance to pick out the winning 
party, runs a machine to demonstrate his political 
strength, and then waits patiently for the result. In 
combination with his friends, he makes nominations 
to office, solicits voluntary subscriptions, levies taxes 
upon office-holders and an assessment upon eandi- 
dates, and raises funds sufficient to pay the expenses 
of his campaign, both legitimate and illegitimate. 
The legitimate expenses are the printing and distri- 
bution of the ballots and the campaign literature, 
and the conveying of poor, sick, or infirm electors 
to the polls; everything else is forbidden. 


There are 856 polling-places in the city of New 
York. There are 280,000 voters. Political or- 
ganizations have to supply ballots to these voters, 
both before and during the elections; and, todo so 
during the election, have to supply attendants at 
the polls. For each polling-place the law supplies ° 
six officers, as polling clerks, inspectors, or ean- 
vassers, and from two to ten officers as Deputy 
United States Marshals. Each local organization 
supplies at least six workers at 35 apiece. It is 
supposed to be impossible for any faction or party 
to run a ticket in New York City with any hope of 
success with less than 350 per election district. | 
am confident that during the last election there 
was spent in each election district in this city, by 
the three parties, nominally for the employment of 
workers at the polls, not less than 3500. And 
this sum has no reference to the vast amounts 
placed in the hands of individuals with the open 
and avowed purpose of buying votes in the econtri- 
butions of National Committees. The workers are 
employed at from two to ten dollars per day—tive 
dollars per day is a fair and rather high average. 
The fund of 3500 being so divided, would supply 
five dollars each for 100 men for each of the 856 
districts. This would give over 85,000 men em- 
ployment at this rate. And, startling as the figure 
may be, I am confident that it is not placing it too 
high when we say that that number of persons re- 
ceived money for their alleged services or as bribes 
in the election during the recent campaign ; leaving 
entirely out of consideration those who are under 
pay of the publie as sworn officers of the State or 
Nation. I have compared these figures with many 
practical politicians, and they all agree that they 
are conservative. 

Those of you who live on Fifth Avenue or on 
Murray Hill will find it difficult to understand this, 
because when you go to the polls you see but three 
or four men distributing the ballots, and observe 
that they are apparently respectable and orderly 
citizens. You, however, live in the more favored 
part of the city. If you were to go down to Para- 
dise Park or to Tompkins Square, you would see a 
different state of affairs; but to see it you would 
have to go early in the morning. The men whom 
you see at your own polling-place, or whom you see 
at ‘Tompkins Square late in the afternoon, are the 
election district captains, who are responsible for 
the booths and who stay at the polls all day. He 
is the man to whom you go to get your ticket. But, 
you ask, what has become of the other * workers ” ? 
The answer is, that they did their so-called work 
early in the morning, received their pay, voted, and 
were then discharged for the day—the voting being 
their only actual work. This is the clever way in 
which bribery is disguised, where it is disguised at 
all; but there are parts of the city, as has been 
shown by the City Reform Club and has been dis- 
covered by many others of us, where the open use 
of money may be seen at almost any hour from the 
opening to the closing of the polls. 

The necessity for registration has been recog- 
nized, but not, in this country at least, the necessity 
for the official printing and distribution of the bal- 
lots. It is otherwise, however, in Australia and in 
England, and the law as applied there has reme- 
died the very evils of which we complain. If a 
given number of citizens had the right to certify 
their choice of a nominee to a public officer, the 
name of such choice to be printed on the ballot 
together with the names of all other nominees for 
the same office, whether of other spontaneous groups 
or of regularly organized parties, an end could be 
put to the monopoly now enjoyed by the machines 
in the making of valuable nominations. If the 
tickets were printed at public expense, the poor man 
in running for office would find himself at once in a 
position of equality with the rich man, who now alone 
can pay the expenses of an election. If the tickets 
were <istributed by sworn officers of the law, it 
would be impossible to juggle withthem. The tick- 
ets being so printed would necessitate actual dis- 
crimination on the part of the voters. It would be 
no longer possible for them to receive a bunch out- 
side of a polling-place, and, as I have repeatedly 
seen done, to walk with the tickets high in the air 
until they had reached the ballot-box, always ac- 
companied by the man whose money they had 
taken, and thus supplying occular evidence of 
the fact that they had made delivery of the 
thing for which they had taken pay. If the voter 
were compelled to retire and privately select the 
names of those on his ballot for whom he pre- 
ferred to vote, it would be impossible for any one 
to determine how an elector had voted. The man 
who takes a bribe is, prima facie, a scoundrel. No 
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one will bribe him unless he can tell how the man 
bribed has voted. Deprive the bribe-giver and the 
bribe-taker of the means of profit, and bribery at 
the polls will cease except among fools. It is 
strange that so simple a plan should have any 
opponents whatever ; but it nevertheless has oppo- 
nents in high places, who plead against it in the name 
of honesty and universal suffrage. There is.noth- 
ing more interesting than the solicitude of the bribe- 
givers, and those who have organized disfranchise- 
ment, for the sacredness of the ballot. The truth, 
however, is that Tammany Hall and all of the men 
in Tammany Hall are bitterly opposed to the reform 
because it would put an end to their monopoly, 
because it would give all men that equality in the 
name of which Tammany Hall has now for nearly 
a century deluded and deceived the people for its 
own advantage. 

The Democratic politicians, led by our Governor, 
who in the last elections led the ram power in solid 
phalanx, have set their faces against this reform in 
the name of democracy. ‘The Republicans, however, 
are in the majority in the Legislature of this State ; 
and had Warner Miller been elected Governor, 
there is no doubt that this great reform would have 
been achieved at once without delay, as it has 
already been achieved in the State of Massachusetts. 
A strong and vigorous effort will be made to secure 
the passage of a lik® measure by the next Legisla- 
ture. With David *B. Hill in the gubernatorial 
chair, the champion of the rum power and the 
darling of the machines, there is but slight hope for 
success unless the force of public sentiment so 
clearly expresses itself as to carry two-thirds major- 
ity in both houses of the Legislature, which will 
enable that body to entirely disregard the Governor 
and the powers behind him. From every State in 
this Union the cry is now going up for electoral 
reform, and the battle will be soon, if not easily, 
won. Be it ours to carry on the fight. 


THE NOYES CASE. 

THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE DEFENDED. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

N your issue of this week you say that your col- 

umns are open to any one who wishes to defend 
the action of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board. I am by no means to be re- 
garded as a defender of the Committee, but I de- 
sire to make an explanation of one or two matters. 
I do this in no wise officially, but as an individual, 
without conference with a single member of the 
Committee. You have doubtless received before 
this a corrected copy of the letter addressed by the 
Prudential Committee to the Berkeley Street 
Church in reference to the appointment of the Rev. 
William H. Noyes as a missionary. Within two 
hours of the discovery at the Missionary Rooms 
of the unfortunate clerical error in one quotation 
given in the first draft of that communication, a 
letter was on its way to the Berkeley Street Church 
explaining the error and giving the quotation ex- 
actly. Such printed copies as were on hand were 
destroyed, and the letter was reprinted, with a note 
pointing out the slip in the quotation. A copy of 
this, with_the head-line * Corrected Copy, see note 
page 6,” marked with colored pencil, was mailed at 
once to each paper and person to whom the other 
was known to have been sent. Every effort has 
been made to correct the clerical error, which no 
one can regret more than do the members of the 
Prudential Committee. To suggest that they, or 
any one connected with them, intentionally mis- 
quoted this sentence is to assume that they are not 
only knaves, but well-nigh idiots. 

Will you allow me to suggest that for the fair 
understanding of the case which was before the 
Prudential Committee, it would have been well if 
you had placed by the side of the following quo- 
tation from Mr. Noyes—[* My last statement, 
made at the time of my ordination, represents my 
views fully and clearly. I desire to have it ex- 
plain all other statements, and by it I wish to be 
judged” |—that other utterance of his, made re- 
peatedly to the Council and to the Committee, in 
reference to his previous statements to the Pruden- 
tial Committee: * I have not changed my feelings ; 
intentionally I have not changed my expression.” 
When this was reiterated in various forms, one of 
which was, * I know of no difference between my 
position then and now,” is there any reason for 


saying that there has been a suppressio veri because 
a sentence which might pcssibly be interpreted, and 
which some desire to have interpreted, as indicat- 
ng a change in his views, was not quoted? Mr. 


Noyes himself disclaimed any such interpretation. 
He said to the Committee that he had not changed. 
His special friends say the same. Why should the 
Committee be charged with suppressio veri be- 
cause they did not quote a sentence of doubtful 
interpretation as evidence that he had changed ? 

- While on this matter of suppressio veri, 1 am 
constrained to say that this was done, though I by 
no means say intentionally, when The Christian 
Union puts side by side certain expressions of Mr. 
Noyes and Dr. Storrs. The quotation from Dr. 
Storrs fairly presents his view, and is in accord 
with the tenor of his whole letter accepting the 
presidency of the Board. But the quotations taken 
from Mr. Noyes makes no account of repeated ut- 
terances, early and late, showing that with him the 
theory of a future probation is not—in Dr. Storrs’s 
phrase—“ a vague hope, acknowledged to be un- 
supported by the Scripture,” but a fair inference 
from the Scriptures, and hence “a reasonable 
hope.” “There are particular passages which I 
understand to refer to an opportunity of accepting 
Christ in the future life.” The theory with him is 
“a necessary corollary of other beliefs as to the 
universality of the atonement ;” “ one which honors 
Christ in giving completeness to his work.” Your 
article refers to the conclusion which must be 
drawn from reading the two declarations there 
quoted from Mr. Noyes and Dr. Storrs. If Mr. 
Noyes’s full declarations had been quoted, an ex- 
actly opposite conclusion would inevitably be drawn. 

While the members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, and those who sit at the table with them, are in 
honor bound, in this and in all matters, not to report 
the words or votes of individual members, it is only 
proper and is only fair to say that the statement 
that the Committee was “ very nearly equally divided 
upon the question ”’ of the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
is not correct. 

There are other points in your article to which I 
am tempted to allude, especially to the suggestion 
that previous deliberate statements of belief made 
to the Committee ought not to be taken into account 
because the candidate declared that he did not desire 
to reaffirm them, when he positively refused to with- 
draw them. 

It seems to some, at least—I think it will seem to 
most men—that affirmations deliberately and sol- 
emnly made by sincere men stand until they are 
withdrawn. But I forbear to add more. 


Very truly yours, E. E. Strona. 
Boston, November 17, 1888. 
No. 1 SomERSET STREET. 


[ We gladly record the fact that the error made 
in the report of the Prudential Committee was cor- 
rected. But the fact that so serious a misquotation 
could be made leaves still a suspicion as to accu- 
racy of representation of other matters where 
accuracy is denied or doubted. The quotation 
we gave from Mr. Noyes represents his view 
fully as it was given to the Council, and that 
view is not to be modified by other utterances 
of an earlier date, which he has always insisted 
were given at disadvantage, were not in all re- 
spects correctly reported, did not fairly represent 
his whole view, and which he with egual emphasis 
refused to reaffirm or to retract, because to reaffirm 
would be to misrepresent himself, and to retract 
would be toimply that he had before been correctly 
represented.—Eps. C. 


SOME RECENT EPISTLES TO THE 
CHURCHES. 


By Anna L. Dawes. 


HERE have appeared of late three novels 
which have taken strong hold of the public 
mind. ‘Two of them have gained this position by 
right of power, and one by reason of the power of 
the subject it treats. All three of them, * Robert 
Elsmere,” “For the Right,” and “John Ward,” 
are somewhat hard reading, and certainly are wear- 
ing to the spirit, and yet all the world has turned 
rapidly and eagerly from Haggard and Stevenson 
and Black to these theological treatises. The inter- 
ence is plain that this same pleasure-loving public 
is more than ready to be instructed in the things of 
the soul, for obviously no one could read any of 
these books for pleasure or diversion, and hardly 
are these tragedies of the mind to be sought for 
their pale excitements. It may not be amiss for 
the Church to consider what these books have to say 
to it by indirection as well as by precept, and why 
it is that the teachers of the faith—or no-faith, as 
it may be—are to-day novelists and women, some 
of them talking of that which they know not, and 


all of them exempted by the conditions of their art 
from orderly discussion or adequate argument. 

Since the novel is in some sort a thermometer of 
social progress, its indirect, inferential teachings are 
of equal value with its precepts, and there are some 
lessons from these books, taken separately, too 
strong to be passed over. Certain practical points 
may be noted first. The value as a working force 
of a new and strong and modern presentation of 
the life of Christ is a lesson which need not be 
monopolized by those who believe him, not only 
human and imperfect, but fallible as well. Maps 
and charts and pictures and a colloquial phrasing 
are suggestions neither altogether novel nor by any 
means trite; and still stronger is the lesson of per- 
sonal contact, of friendliness that seeks by constant 
association to realize the meaning of brotherliness, 
of working with, not working for, those we would 
help. Men will believe anything—even a religion 
of scholarly traditions—are ready to do anything, if 
only you will go to them and give it to them your- 
self, with pains and trouble and sacrifice and real 
friendship. Side by side with this is the striking 
exposition of the fact that service is the great law 
of life. The last resultant of culture and religion 
is service ; and service learned at the feet of Jesus 
Christ better than anywhere else, even when you 
minimize him to the lowest place and make him 
but a temporary teacher, a racial prophet. Have 
we—his “bondservants”—so studied and so fol- 
lowed him that we have no need of such sharp ad- 
monition from unfriendly lips ? 

These and many other suggestions, direct and 
indirect, may be found in these Tracts of the Times 
for Christian readers, but a more vital lesson is the 
danger of authority as a foundation for religious 
belief. Base the divinity of Jesus Christ on the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, and Robert Elsmere will sooner or 
later lose both together. Make salvation hang upon 
acceptance of dogma, and John Ward will shortly 
see (and truly enough) that persecution becomes 
merciful. Let the ground of authority be what it 
will, church or creed, Christian documents or Chris- 
tian consciousness, whatever we rely upon, if we 
take its present form and our conception of it as 
final, we have opened the door to a double destruc- 
tion. “Thus saith the Lord” is the simplest and 
easiest of religions from Moses to Tolstoi, but it is 
never Christianity. No single statement, no con- 
geries of statements, of belief will hold the force 
that is the very essence of life. And Christianity 
is life, not belief. If “ Robert Elsmere ’’ does noth- 
ing else for the Christian world, it ought to teach 
beyond a peradventure the lesson that we cannot 
afford to make or improve any more creeds, or even 
to believe in them. ‘To him whose belief has been 
bound up in a formula, no matter how broad and 
catholic that formula, the destruction of one will be 
the loss of the other; and the effort to gather up 
and piece together the broken fragments of a relig- 
ion crushed in the crash of that creed will be as 
wooden and lifeless in its result as Elsmere’s New 
Brotherhood. “ Devotion to principle” has been 
so set up and worshiped that we have altogether 
forgotten to see how a constant assertion of any 
particular statement of principle as authoritative 
will surely end in the loss of the principle itself. 
We must put to sea in these days, and the waves 
are often rough and troublous, and the shores are 
everywhere unknown. It is perhaps not unperti- 
nent to remind ourselves that from time immemorial 
the traditional bowl of Gotham has not proved a 
seaworthy vessel. 

In like manner will trust in a creed destroy relig- 
ion by swallowing it up. Was that religion that 
drove a wife from her home ‘for her eternal good, 
or was it self-will? Was that religion that refused 
to endure a hated and half-understood creed for the 
love of home and husband, or was it obstinacy ? 
There is no such test of liberality as its willingness 
to allow a narrow faith, and, curiously enough, it 
rarely stands the test. It was a question of creeds 
on both sides, not religion on either part, that sep- 
arated John and Helen, just as alike insistence dug 
an unbridged chasm between Robert and Catherine. 
Moreover, is not the dreadful story of “ Taras Bulba’”’ 
(the most heart-stirring of all these books) the story 
of the wreck that may be wrought by just this 
devotion, if one eternal truth (even when it isa 
truth) control and cover all the others? No such 
warning to those who believe their own vision to be 
unclouded, their own view of God and life to be 
complete, has been sounded for many a year. 

When, then, is leftto us? What, indeed, but that 
which is the essence of Christianity, that which 
Mrs. Ward is forced to give us a weak substitute 
for, and which John and Helen would have found 
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a certain cure for all their woes ?—a stronger em- 
phasis, a more real personal devotion to Jesus Christ. 
This is, indeed, one of our great needs. It was the 
whole theology and the whole religion of the Apos- 
tles, and possibly it may have some value for our 
time also. 

This, first of all, is enjoined upon us by these not 
too friendly epistles, and growing ont of it, and de- 
pendent upon it, the belief that Christianity is a 
life ; life in the sense that physical science will 
show us; a growing, bursting, changing force, an 
actual force, a present, inspiring force in each indi- 
vidual and in the church itself. This it is which 
marks its difference to all philosophies and all an- 
cient or modern substitutes for it. Those are arule 
of living, a philosophy of life, a theology. This, 
and this alone, is imparted force. Hence it is that 
Christianity meets changing needs by changing 
forms and changing positions, and even changing 
interpretations ; for life is no set and formal thing 
reproducing itself in added crystals, but a growing, 
altering, strengthening thing, in both man and the 
world. 

A further and still stronger lesson of these books 
is, in some sense, another form of the last named. 
The need of greater emphasis on the spiritual is the 
strongest religious need of our time. Not to speak 
of our devotion to the practical, we have become so 
enamored of the intellectual in this age of a new 
and lusty science that we are giving up to it the 
whole man. The temptation of the early church 
was to put the animal over the spiritual, and her 
martyrs testified to the power of the new religion to 
control the lower by the higher nature. ‘The temp- 
tation of to-day is to put the intellectual above the 
spiritual. By what sort of testimony shall we show 
the world that this, too, is a kingdom subordinate ¢ 
Mayhap we need to learn the lesson ourselves before 
we can greatly testify to it. Let us remember that, 
if we are body and soul, we are also spirit, as the 
Biblical phrase has it. We have too long confined 
that word “spiritual” to a particular view of relig- 
ion; let us claim and use it as the only word which 
at all describes the highest realm of man’s nature, 
which is neither his instinct nor his brain, but that 
something finer and beyond these, that greatest of 
conceptions of man, that immeasurably highest ex- 
pression of his personality. And, realizing this 
anew, let us have the courage of our faith, and be- 
lieve the things of the spirit to be apprehended 
by the spirit. Too often we forget this, and care- 
lessly allow that the intellect is the sole judge of 
life, failing to see that this is a flat contradiction of 
our first position. ‘The Christian must ever hold, 
and hold strongly, to the dominance and supremacy 
of the spirit. ‘Thus shall we cease that curious mis- 
take of recent science in trying to demonstrate the 
things of the spirit altogether in terms of the intel- 
lect, or that worse blunder of striving to prove their 
existence or determine their value by the rules of 
the other and lower kingdom of the mind. 

Let the church, then, act upon this belief, and 
make more of the spiritualities of its faith; less of 
history, more of its meaning; less of its doctrine, 
more of its union with God; less of its rules, more 
of its life; less of its teaching as to this or that 
difficulty, more of the great underlying trust and 
outgoing love that together give answer to every 
need, speculative or practical. ‘This is, indeed, but 
another way of saying that it should come back 
again to a real belief in the Holy Spirit—an imma- 
nent God, never contradicting his revelation in the 
past, but ever re-revealing himself, ever adapting his 
revelation to men’s need, and just as really God 
here in London or New York as he was God there 
in Jerusalem. What an answer to the unsettled 
and the dogniatic, who are without clear vision or 
free action! Ina strong and vital presentation of 
this almost forgotten doctrine, the literalist would 
learn that an immanent God has his own lessons for 
this time, and that, while they will not contradict 
that other time in principle, they will differ widely 
in method. ‘The institutionalist and creed-maker 
would learn that neither original instruction, nor 
historical continuity, nor the church's interpretation, 
has any special value to a God immanent, to whom 
time is not, and to whom change is simply another 
word for growth in the human power to receive and 
realize himself. Therefore, if the church of to-day 
differ widely enough from creed or ritual of the 
year 3 or the year 300, it is but one more evidence 
of its belief, one more proof that God is with it. To 
say that the heretic of to-day is the heir of to-mor- 
row is but to say that God is with us always. And 
to such a faith neither a John Ward nor a Taras 
Bulba nor a Robert Elsmere will be any longer pos- 
sible. 


If the church shall learn these lessons from her 
enemies and her false friends, verily the wrath of 
men shall praise Him. 


ONWARD—UPWARD. 
By Joun Vance CHENEY. 


UT out to sea! 

Stand not tamely on the shore, 
Trembling at the breakers’ roar ; 
Ride out beyond the bar, 

And let the cordage strain 

To winds upon the open main ; 
Put out to sea! 

Ride out beyond the bar ! 
Never did ship drift aimlessly 
Held steady to the star. 


Make yonder height ! 

Stopping not for cliff or crag. 
Upward! Let the coward lag, 

Take you his scath and sear ; 

Win yonder summit bare, 

And plant your single standard there ! 
Climb toward the light, 

Higher than eagles are ! 

But molehill is the dizziest height 

To eye that’s on a star. 


Climb, hero—sail ! 

Put your manhood to its best. 

Sail and climb, with mists abreast ; 
Some day you'll gain the haven, 

Some day the sunlit peak sublime ! 
The victory’s yours in God’s good time. 
Climb, hero—sail ! 

Seven times, and yet times seven ! 
Mountains and seas shall naught avail 
To eye that’s fixed on Heaven. 


TRAMPING IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
By C. B. S. 


I.—EASTERN VIRGINIA. 


HE people of Virginia have lost their wealth, 
but they have not lost their manners. Even 
at Old Point Comfort we experienced this, though 
Old Point is really a Southern place with Northern 
principles. Half of its patronage is Northern, and 
the remaining half, representing as it does the new 
aristocracy of wealth, and not family, which is soon 
to rule the South, is quickly catching the Northern 
spirit, and with it the Northern social—or unsocial— 
codes. Yet even here the Southerners whom we 
talked with had a neighborliness of manner which 
was exceedingly agreeable. The railroad ticket 
agent had it! When we asked for tickets to Hamp- 
ton, instead of promptly selling them and shutting 
down his window so as not to be bothered with 
possible questions, he looked up and said: 

“Hampton! You had better take a carriage ; it 
won't cost any more, and will be enough pleasanter.” 

“Oh, no,” we replied. ‘“ We are not coming 
back, and we want our trunks to be at Hampton 
Station when we take the train from there to-mor- 
row.” 

“ How far are you going ?” 

“ Down to Richmond.” 

“Well, I'll check your trunks to Richmond; you 
needn't bother about them.”’ 

“ We haven't bought our tickets.”’ 

“Oh, I guess that will make no difference. 
You'll find your trunks all right. The Hampton 
schools aren’t more than twice as far as our rail- 
way station, and if you take the train to Hampton 
you will have to come back nearly as far again.” 

We of course took the carriage, and enjoyed the 
drive all the more because of the courtesy which 
had prevented our taking the train. 

Of the beauties of Old Point it is not the purpose 
of this paper to speak. Few travelers can paint a 
scene, and if the writer should try to picture the 
scenes down the bay as he saw them from the beach 
at Old Point, and still more as he saw them when 
stretched upon the grass-covered embankments of 
Fortress Monroe, it would be as if a sign-painter 
should attempt to do the work of an artist. The 
morning that we landed was a peculiarly favorable 
one. There had been a storm the night before, and 
when the sun came out clear and bright, the land 
views were brilliant in their renewed freshness, while 
the bay was studded over with the sails of the 
fishing fleets which had been driven into the harbor 


by the storm and were now slowly making their way 
out to the sea. The old fort, too, might almost 
be called beautiful. A young girl would have 
called it “a charming place,” and this adjective 
would not have been unfitting. The memories of 
the Civil War gave to it a historic interest which 
few American scenes awaken, yet as we walked 
through its well-kept lawns, and passed the well- 
dressed officers promenading with the society young 
women from the Hygeia, there was almost no sug- 
gestion of possible future conflict. Once, as we 
glanced from the beach over to the ramparts, we 
were chiefly attracted by the pretty face of a laughing 
young girl looking out of one of the portholes. 
There was so little that was pretentious about this 
that the writer was reminded of a recent visit to one 
of the principal forts “commanding” New York 
Harbor, which was found completely in the posses- 
sion of a score or thirty schoolgirls, who, armed 
with tennis rackets, had captured its courts as the 
best possible place for their holiday pienic fun. 
Why not? If magnanimity toward other American 
States and non-interference in European affairs be 
commended, as it certainly is, by the common sense 
and the heart of the masses of our people, what 
better use can be made of the relies of barbarism ? 

At Hampton we saw what has so often been de- 
scribed in The Christian Union: the partial real- 
ization and the rich promise of intellectual and 
industrial progress among the colored rates—red 
and black. We were taken through the work- 
shops by a bright negro boy of eighteen, whose run- 
ning comments on all that was being done added 
greatly to our interest and our information. What 
struck us most in it all was the way in which he 
spoke of the Indians. There was nothing that he 
said but was kindly and complimentary, but the 
kindness and the compliments we:e those of con- 
scious superiority. He would praise the Indians 
for their progress in English, though the language 
was, of course, new to them; for their increasing 
skill in the handling of tools of which their prairie 
life had taught them nothing ; and regarding sports, 
he would say that the Indian ball nine really 
played very well, though the colored boys, who 
had played ball all their lives, could, naturally 
enough, always beat them. I was afterwards told 
by one of the teachers that the Fidians felt in the 
sume way toward the negroes as the negroes toward 
them, and that it was this rather droll confidence 
of each race in its own superiority that enabled the 
two to get along together in such perfect harmony. 

As we drove away from Hampton we were greatly 
interested and amused in noticing the carriages and 
“buggies” which passed us along the road. ‘Two- 
thirds of them were driven by negroes who were 
apparently their owners. They were picturesque in 
a high degree, as the tumble-down relics of an an- 
cient. régime are sure to be. We greatly regretted 
that we had not detective cameras with us so as to 
take instantaneous photographs of some of these 
dilapidated “ rigs” and their happy possessors. It is 
said to be a negro characteristic to prefer the second- 
hand clothes of a gentleman to new ones of their 
own. Either for reasons of economy or taste, some- 
thing similar seemed to be true respecting carriages. 
The fact that all these vehicles were second hand, 
if not third or fourth hand, brought out very clearly 
and brightly how completely the old order of things 
had passed away. ‘These negroes were now the own- 
ers of their former fellow-chattels. 

That night we spent at a small hotel. Our host 
was a wounded Confederate officer; his wife a re- 
fined Virginia lady. We talked of polities and of 
the war, and found that they had come to accept 
the situation with considerable equanimity. But 
the small boy of the family, a boy of about thirteen, 
who knew more about the war than either of us 
Northerners, was a violent rebel, who was hardly 
satisfied by our concession that the South was beaten 
not by lack of bravery but by lack of numbers. 
The parents, who had been quite pleased that we 
agreed with them that high taxes had been one of 
the evils which the war imposed, and not one of the 
blessings, were apparently just a trifle disappointed 
that we failed to be shocked when they told us 
how in the town of Hampton the Mayor, and every 
other officer except the Judge, was a negro. The 
next day, while we were riding to Richmond, the 
writer got to talking of the negro question with 
a young Hampton merchant, who, although a Dem- 
ocrat, was so moderate a one that his views could 
be relied upon to represent facts. He told me that 
the negro population was nearly three-fourths 
of the town, and that in politics they had things 
all their own way. But no particular harm had 
ever come of it. And as the character of the negro 
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population was rapidly improving, he thought none 
ever would. When I asked if many of the negroes 
were taxpayers, he replied: “ Yes, nearly half of 
them own their own houses. . . . Perhaps they own 
a third of the property in the place.” Before we 
finished our talk he indicated why he was not a very 
strong Démocratic partisan. He was a believer in 
Prohibition. “ Four years from now,” he said, “ I 
expect that the Republican party will be a Prohibi- 
tion party, and then I shall be a Republican.” 

We spent a day in the old-fashioned, well-built, 
wide-spreading city of Richmond. It was a day of 
sight-seeing. First, of course, we visited the Capi- 
tol, in which the Confederate Congress had held 
its sessions. The interest in the building came 
from its age and associations and from the absence 
of modern pretentiousness. Both of us agreed that 
it would. be next to a calamity to have such a 
structure replaced by a new one, no matter how 
magnificent. Taken altogether, the building and 
the grounds are beautiful as they are. The relics 
contained in the Capitol will not be described, as the 
American reading public has already had quite 
enough of war articles. One curiosity, however, 
was worth noticing. In charge of the second floor 
was a negro Democrat. He told us that he didn't 
think that the negro was really free unless he 
could vote for his old master if he wanted to. The 
fact that he should specify his old master as the 
man he ‘would be most likely to wish to vote for 
interested us greatly. On the grounds of the Capi- 
tol we took quite a little pleasure in watching the 
negro convicts work. ‘There was nothing wrong 
about our being pleased, for the negroes were 
apparently happy themselves; and it took three 
of them and a guard to do one energetic man’s 
work. When we watched them we were half in- 
clined to believe the stories we had heard that in 
some parts of the South a negro looks upon it as a 


kind of distinction to be sentenced to State’s 
prison. 
In the afternoon we, ef course, visited Libby 


Prison and old St. John’s Church, in which 
Patrick Henry addressed the Colonial House of 
Burgesses. The church of Colonial times forms 
only a small part of the present structure, yet this 
portion has been changed as little as possible. The 
policeman in charge, an old Italian, who had lived 
in Virginia ever since the war, was decidedly talka- 
tive, and by him we were told some very interest- 
ing points as to how the laws were enforced in 
Rickmond. His picture of the way Sunday was 
kept was striking in the extreme. Nearly every 
family in the city went to church, and there wasn’t 
a saloon open from one end of the place to another. 
And then he went on to tell of the summary way 
in which those who attempted to sell were dealt 
with. If any man was found intoxicated he was 
compelled to tell where he had bought his liquor, 
and the liquor dealer was brought to trial the next 
morning before a judge who never hesitated to 
affix the severest penalty. The very conservatism 
of the South in religious matters had put it in ad- 
vance of the North in the matter of Sunday closing. 
Our informant went on to tell us that the temper- 
ance sentiment was growing fast, and he was not 
sure but that at the next election a majority would 
vote to close the saloons altogether. Asan instance 
of how the sentiment was growing, he told us how, 
in St. John’s Church, the most fashionable in 
the city, the old rector had only two Sundays before 
preached a powerful sermon against the saloon, 
and only a very few in his congregation had 
been offended. Evidently, however, the policeman 
thought that the rector had shown courage. 

Before leaving the city we stepped on the electric 
motor street-cars and rode about three miles, and 
then were told that it was two miles further to the 
end of the route. Neither of us had ever seen a 
city of the size of Richmond which spread over so 
much territory. All along the route we passed 
groups of fine residences, followed by plain ones and 
poor ones. It was evident that the wealth of the 
city was in no wise concentrated. We were both 
surprised to find so great a number of substantial 
and comfortable homes. On the same car with us 
were several negroes, so that equal rights certainly 
prevailed in street-cars. A fellow-passenger, a good- 
looking, well-dressed man of thirty, apparently a 
lawyer, talked with us about the negroes and the 
negro vote. “There is very little terrorizing of the 
negroes,” he said, “ though we often keep them from 
voting in other ways. A couple of years ago, in two 
or three districts we only allowed one _ polling-place 
for several thousand of them, and then spent so 
much time challenging each voter that not more 
than half got a chance to put in their ballots. 


We used to keep them from voting if they didn’t 
pay taxes. But since the Readjuster movement 
sprang up, the tax qualification has been abolished.” 
That night we took the train for Charlottesville, 
where we had planned to commence tramping. 


TO KING INA’S WELLE AND THE 
ISLE OF AVALON. 


By Mrs. Jut1a C. R. Dorr. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


‘“ TUT where are all the people?” said Saint 
Katharine. ‘“ That’s what puzzles me.” 

It puzzled me also, as I think it must puzzle all 
Americans who see much of rural England. Our 
ancestral home is so very small as compared with 
the broad domain of her daughter Columbia that 
it is not strange if the sons and daughters of the 
latter regard Grandmother England somewhat in 
the light of the old woman who lived in her shoe 
and did not know how to dispose of her numerous 


progeny. It had seemed to us, at least, as if in 


England we should always be conscious, if not of a 
crowd, yet of the nearness of other people. But it 
was just the contrary. The villages swarm, the 
towns are crowded, yet the country'proper seemed to 
us less densely populated than our own New England. 
In our somewhat leisurely course through the West- 
ern counties, from Wales to the Isle of Wight, this 
was one of the things that most impressed us. 
Often we would ride for miles through wide stretches 
of fertile country, with farmhouses and cottages 
dotting all the way, and see hardly a living soul in 
the fields, on the highways, at work or at play. 
This is not because the railway avoids the thorough- 
fares. We were constantly running along beside 
the level, hedge-inclosed roads, so fair and inviting ; 
but so seldom did we see either riders or pedes- 
trians that they seemed to be made and kept in 
such fine condition for ornament rather than for use. 
Perhaps the fact that “ Little Lord Fauntleroy’s” 
grandfather, the grouty Earl of Dorincourt, is by no 
means the only gentleman in England who lives “ a 
long way from his gate,” may help to solve this 
problem. Enormous private estates are doubtless 
not conducive to dense population; and the vast 
parks that cover so many thousands of British acres, 
beautiful as they are, it must still be confessed are 
like the lilies of the field that neither toil nor spin. 
They are not bread-and-butter earners. Yet if 
beauty is its own best excuse, who shall quarrel with 
them for that? A lily has as good a right to live 
as a wheat-blade. 

If the highways are attractive, what shall be said 
of the little, well-worn footpaths running hither and 
thither across the fields? There is nothing lovelier 
in all England, nothing more enticing, than these lit- 
tle byways. Wandering here and there, apparently 
at their own wild will—branching off here, skirting 
or climbing a hill there, now bending to follow the 
course of the brook, now flying off at a tangent and 
disappearing behind a hedge—no doubt each seem- 
ingly purposeless curve has its own reason for being, 
and has ministered to the needs of generation after 
generation. For they are no creatures of aday, these 
English footpaths that are so stimulating to the 
imagination. ‘They are permanent features of the 
landscape, as the hills are and the streams; and 
they look as if they might have been trodden for 
ages. They tell stories; they sing songs; they 
weep, and laugh, and pray. They have grown hu- 
man through their long association with mankind. 

“You have propounded one riddle this morn- 
ing,’ I said to St. Katharine. “ Now it is my 
turn. What becomes of all the rubbish ?” 

The question related to the country. There is 
rubbish enough in the towns, Heaven knows! But 
as soon as you get out of them, you begin to won- 
der what becomes of all the débris that elsewhere 
follows in the wake of human existence. Wherever 
we go in our own land, the way is strewn with 
wrecks and ruins. What becomes over here of all 
the old tin cans, the old hoops, the broken crockery, 
the empty bottles, the thousand and one things that 
cannot be burned, and that have no inclination to 
dissolve themselves into their original elements ? 
All rural England is “readied up,” swept and 
brushed and dusted, as it were, suiting one’s house- 
wifely instincts toa charm. There is literally no 
refuse, no litter. What becomes of it all? Is the 
island so small that its good genii ean reach from 
sea to sea, and toss all that is unsightly and unman- 
ageable into the healing, hiding waves ? 

I have said we seldom saw any one at work or 


at play. Yet England was doing her haying. 


Somebody had cut, or was cutting, the grass that 
filled the air with its rare fragrance all the way 
from Conway to Ventnor. Twice or thrice we 
saw Maud Muller, picturesque and pretty as a pink, 
in gown of blue or rose-colored cotton and wide 
straw hat. Much oftener we saw her mother, a 
good deal less comely, if the truth must be told, 
and a great deal busier. English Maud did not 
seem to be pining after any “ might have beens,” 
or to be conscious of importunate longings after the 
Judge, or anything else. Tossing the fragrant hay 
in the sweet, fresh air and golden sunshine, with - 
father, brother, and perhaps lover to share the 
work, was not so bad a thing. Verily, the hayfield 
has some advantages over the kitchen and the 
laundry. 

One summer afternoon we left prosaic, common- 
place Bristol for a land of faery, a world of dreams, 
a region of enchantment. We should have been 
transported thither by the touch of some magic 
wand, or have been wafted through the air on rosy 
clouds. At the very least we should have been 
borne on by milk-white steeds, in a chariot radiant 
with purple and gold. But, alas! we had to go 
by rail, poor common mortals that we were. 
Taking the Cheddar Valley line, which leaves the 
Bristol & Exeter at Yatton, we swept down 
through the beautiful vale that lies at the foot of 
the Mendip Hills. All the way the scenery was 
most charmingly varied. The Hills themselves, 
lying at our left, were rocky as to their summits, 
but well cultivated on the slopes. Farmhouses 
gray with age, cottages rose-wreathed and _ivy- 
clad, dotted all the way; and every four miles 
brought us to a village, with its “ Hall,” or mansion, 
its parish church, generally standing a little apart, 
embosomed in trees, with the dead of many gener- 
ations sleeping peacefully in its shadow, and the 
pretty rectory hard by. The air was full of peace 
and contentment. Green pastures came up close to 
the railway track, and the very sheep and cattle 
looked drowsily comfortable, scarcely pricking up 
their ears or whisking their tails as the fiery mon- 
ster whizzed past them. Even the dogs seemed 
less alert and nervous than our own. It was almost 
too much trouble to bark. 

“Saint Katharine,” I said, “the outside is all so 
fair. What do you suppose the inside is? Can it 
be possible that misery, squalor, and—sin—lurk 
underneath the ivies and roses? I must see the 
inside of some of these picturesque thatched cot- 
tages before I die.” 

“Better not take too near a view,” she answered. 
“T’m afraid you would find fleas, if nothing worse. 
Let us take the good the gods provide, and not be 
too inquisitive.” 

Which is undoubtedly a comfortable rule for 
travelers to follow. But, without looking closely or 
asking deep questions, one would say England— 
rural England—was a pretty good place to be 
poor in. 

At length we were in Wells; and Wells is faery- 
land.. We entered in broad daylight, in most pro- 
saic fashion. Butfrom the first hour of our stay to 
the last the magical influences of the quaint old city 
held us spellbound. Just wherein the charm lies it 
is somewhat hard to say. We laughed at ourselves 
at the time—or tried to. We made fun of our 
emotions; we called ourselves sentimental; we 
ridiculed our rhapsodies, and yielded under a pro- 
test. We told each other it was only because Wells 
was the second cathedral town in which we had 
really stayed, and that, to be sure, the cathedral 
itself was finer than dear old Chester; but that, 
when we had seen Salisbury, with its soaring spire, 
and Winchester, which is English history embodied 
in stone, the majestic splendor of Canterbury, the 
magnificence of Ely and Lincoln and York, and the 
fortress-like grandeur of “ time-honored Durham,” 
then we should undoubtedly laugh more than ever 
at our innocent infatuation in being so “carried 
away” with Wells. But, having seen and studied 
them all, and many another besides, we were never 
untrue to our first love ; we never ceased to feel the 
sweet thralldom of the inexplicable charm that 
makes Wells among the most lovable of English 
cathedrals, and clothes the unpretending little town 
in a veil of mysticism and romance. 

But to go back to the beginning. We went to 
the Swan Hotel, which is as old as the hills, or 
older. One would think it must be as old as the town, 
anyhow. Five hundred years ago it was a famous 
hostlery, and it still continues so. It is just opposite 
the cathedral, to which it has its own private path 
and gateway—a fact on which the old inn plumes 
itself not a little. To tell the honest truth, one 
learns after a while that modern conveniences are 
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more to be desired in a hotel than a perceptible 
flavor of antiquity. But the Swan has made use of 
her white wings to sail along on the tide of progress, 
and she is fairly well up with the times. Alas! she 
gave us stones when we asked for bread, as did 
most of the West of England inns—the so-called 
“cottage loaf,’ which they chiefly affect, being an 
utter abomination. Barring this, however, she made 
us very comfortable. Having taken possession of 
our rooms, which overlooked the cathedral close, we 
cast one glance at the magnificent facade and— 
ordered dinner! Thus closely do romance and 
reality tread upon each other’s heels. It may, 
however, be some excuse for us to say that, by yield- 
ing thus early to reality in the shape of chops and 
peas, we secured the long, cool, late afternoon and 
dewy twilight for our first enchanted wandering in 
the wonder-world of Wells. 

After awhile we went through the tiny flower 
garden, with its baby fountain, and entered the 
“strait gate” leading into the close. Before us, 
across the wide green stretch of turf bordered by 
stately trees, rose the mighty towers, gray with the 
touch of the centuries, looming darkly against the blue 
of the sky, and the grand west front, with its tier on 
tier of sculptured figures, reaching from the base- 
ment to the uppermost height of the great central 
gable. Did 1 say that Winchester was English his- 
tory embodied? We hear and read less of Wells ; 
but on that mighty page of stone, the west front of 
Wells Cathedral, is written the history of the world, 
from the creation downward. There are its crowned 
kings, its heroes, it warriors, its holy women of 
whom the world was not worthy. There are saints 
without number. Thereare “ the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets,” “the noble army of martyrs,” 
“the glorious company of the Apostles.” There are 
seraphim and cherubim—a very glory of angels— 
and high over all once sat the Christ enthroned in 
majesty. Of this glorious figure, then the center 
and climax of the whole, only the feet now remain. 
But the story is easily read. 
all angels ery aloud, the heavens and all the powers 
therein ;” and * The holy church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge Thee.” 

There are three hundred of these figures, many 
of them of life size, some battered and mutilated by 
vandal hordes, ail worn by the slow, disintegrating 
touch of time—crude and grotesque at the best in 
many instances, and yet impressive and imposing 
beyond description. On the north tower is the 
“ Last Supper,” a sculptural group said to be the 
earliest known representation of the scene; two 
and a half centuries older than the great picture 
of Leonardo da Vinci. Many of the ecanopied 
niches are empty. Perhaps the very emptiness 
speaks more forcibly than the best attempt at resto- 
ration. At all events, no such attempt has been 
made. Canopies and broken niches have been made 
whole, but not a lost statue has been replaced. How 
long we stood silent and. overawed before that ma- 
jestic company [ will not undertake to say. Then 
we went in at the low west door—the double door 
in the middle. On each side is a single door open- 
ing into the aisle. Lone and narrow, the three cer- 
tainly are in proportion to the size of the front, but 
their smallness is said to have a symbolic mean- 
ing—* Enter ye in at the strait gate.” 

It was growing dark in the aisles, and shadows 
lurked in the far spaces, while the nave itself and 
the lofty vaulted roof were radiant with the sunset 
light streaming in through the triple lancets of the 
great west window. Radiant is hardly the word. 
They were filled with a splendid gloom that was 
more glorious than day. 

But we hardly looked about us. This was the 
time for out-of-door delights. As we wrote our 
names in the visitors’ book, and talked with the 
verger, making our arrangements for the morrow, 
he said: *“* You have heard of our famous old clock ? 
Come with me. It is about to strike.” Into the 
north transept he led us, and pointed us to a bench. 
Down we sat and waited, a trifle amused, if the truth 
must be told, at the incongruousness of it all; that, 
after our high, rapturous fancies, the first thing we 
should take special heed of in the grand cathedral 
should be a queer old clock! 

But it was worth seeing. After saying that it 
was made by a monk of Glastonbury in 1525 or 
thereabouts, do let me quote for once. Never hav- 
ing made a special study of timepieces, I dare not 
trust my memory: “The face shows the hour of 
the day, the age of the moon, and the position of 
the planets. Above the dial-plate, which is six feet 
six inches in diameter, is a platform around a pan- 
eled tower. On this are four mounted figures, 
equipped as for a tournament, which, as the clock 


It is this: “ To Thee 


proclaims the hour, start into action, and hurry 


rapidly round. The quarters are struck by a sitting 
figure, which uses its heels for the purpose.” 

Outside, near the north porch, is the clock face 
where two figures in armor, locally called the 
“quarter Jacks,” strike the quarters. At the dis- 
solution of the Abbey the clock was carried to 
Wells. On it the ingenious maker in the early part 
of the fourteenth century inscribed his name— 
“ Petrus Lightfoot, monachus, fecit hoe opus.” 
Curious and interesting as it is, it seemed to us out 
of keeping with the solemn splendor of its surround- 
ings; and, with all due reverence for the good 
monk Peter, we wished it had been put somewhere 
else. 

As we came out we fell again under the spell of the 
magnificent facade. So, too, apparently, had fallen 
“a woman of the people,” who, with a child in her 
arms, Madonna-wise, stood gazing up seriously at 
the stony faces. Gradually she grew nearer and 
nearer, looking at us from under the light shawl that 
was drawn about her head, as if seeking a certain spir- 
itual sympathy. “Surely,” thought I, “we are all 
akin, we women,” and was about to make some 
sympathetic observation, when, giving her arms a 
little toss to settle the child more steadily on its 
perch, she remarked: “It’s awful old-fashioned, 
now ain’t it, mum ?” 

The beauty of that place and hour is something 
that cannot be put into words. The Cathedral 
close, or green, as it is sometimes called to distin- 
guish it from the Vicar’s close on the north, is en- 
tered by three noble gateways, all built by Bishop 
Thomas de Beckynton in the fifteenth century, and 
all bearing his arms and his nebus—a flaming bea- 
con issuing from a tun or barrel. One of these 
gateways opens from the market-place, and is called 
“The Penniless Porch,” but I could not learn why 
it was thus impecunious. Another on the opposite 
corner of the close is known as Brown’s Gate, and 
the third, or Chain Gate, spans the Bath road and 
connects the Vicar’s close with the Cathedral. To 
the south lie the great cloisters, forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth side of which is formed 
by the whole length of the nave. The space in- 
closed is the Palm churchyard, so named from the 
yew tree in its center, branches of which were used 
formerly in processions in lieu of real palm boughs. 
The east cloister serves as a passage from the 
Cathedral to the Bishop’s palace, which, with its 
bastioned walls, its moat, and its drawbridge, lies 
still further to the south. 

Thitherward we strayed in the soft sunset lhght, 
over the cool green velvet of the turf, and under 
the long arcades formed by the drooping branches 
of the lime trees. Were we living and moving in 
a dream? Not a human being was in sight as we 
seated ourselves on the green bank of the moat and 
looked about us. It was a real moat, wide, and 
filled to the brim with living, sparkling water—the 
only one we saw in England that had not long ago 
run dry; and on its surface, like that of a still, deep 
river, stately swans and a flock of white ducks were 
idly floating. Over it hung the drawbridge, bound 
fast, but not with chains. Nature had taken pos- 
session of it and wound about it her ivies, her climb- 
ing vines and clinging mosses, and bidden them 
make of turreted tower, and groined vault, and high 
porteullis, sweet, sheltered nooks wherein birds 
might build their nests. No warder blew his 
horn, no mailed knight in panoply of steel rode 
forth with clash of spear and shield to startle them. 
There was no harsher sound than the lorn sighing 
of the wind and now and again the sweet chiming 
of Cathedral bells. 

The Bishop’s Palace at Wells is said to be the 
finest in the Kingdom. It was built in the thirteenth 
century by Bishop Jaceline ; but the external forti- 
fications, consisting of the walls, bastions, and moat, 
were the work of Bishop Ralph, of Shrewsbury, a 
full century later; but they were undoubtedly a part 
of Bishop Jaceline’s original design, forming, with 
the Cathedral, chapter-house, and close, a “ magni- 
ficent conception, giving an idea of the grandeur of 
the Middle Ages hardly to be obtained elsewhere.” 

A fortified palace for an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace seems strangely at variance with 
modern ideas. But so does all other medizval life ; 
and the sword and spear were as patent, and per- 
haps as needful, accessories of civilization and 
Christianity in those days as was the Bible itself. 
We cannot judge of the past by the present. 

At length we roused as from a dream, crossed 
the drawbridge, knocked at the heavy door, and— 
waited. Do you think it swung open after the 
fashion of commonplace, ordinary-world doors ? 
By no manner of means! 


_ the preparation God makes for winter. 
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away after dignified, decorous delay, and the bloom- 
ing face of a very young girl appeared at the open- 
ing. 

“* May we come in ?” we asked, and she smilingly 
bade us enter. Lord Arthur Hervey, the present 
Bishop of Wells, was away, and in his absence the 
place is readily shown. How beautiful it was—the 
picture that met our eyes as we strayed onward 
through that wide expanse of park and garden com- 
bined! Our young guide could not give us much 
information, but that mattered little. The place 
told its own story. Here were the ruins, magnifi- 
cent in their decay, of Bishop Burnell’s great 
Banqueting Hall, built in the thirteenth century, 
and destroyed in the fifteenth after a life of less 
than two hundred years. It was the largest hall of 
its kind in all England—a superb structure one 
hundred and twenty feet long and seventy feet broad, 
lighted by nine lofty windows. At each angle were 
octagonal tunnels containing the staircases. These 
are still standing ; and four of the beautiful windows 
may yet be seen through swaying curiains of ivy. 

Across the wide stretch of lawn is the exquisite lit- 
tle chapel, only fifty-two feet by twenty-six, in which 
my Lord Hervey has family prayers, and in which 
the students of the theological school meet for daily 
services. 

We meant to see the palace itself, for our little 
maid assured us that the housekeeper was a friend 
of her own, and would gladly show us its glories. 
But the grounds were so charming, the walks along 
the moat were so enticing, the whole world of out- 
of-doors was so altogether lovely, that we dallied 
too long. The result was that all we saw of the 
inside of the episcopal residence was the vaulted 
lower story, with its pillars of Parheck marble, 
which is now used as a dining-room. Of this we 
only caught a glimpse by peeping through a win- 
dow ; not surreptitiously, however, even to save 
time, but tempted and incited thereto by our small 
guide, who assured us it was quite the proper thing. 

But no words can describe the enchantment of it 
all—the great sweep of velvet turf, the blooming 
flowers, the stately trees, the splendid ruins, the ivy- 
mantled bastions, the perfect beauty of the palace, the 
fair terrace, the little grotto and arbor in which 
tradition says Bishop Ken, the brave and saintly, 
wrote his morning hymn and whither he used to 
repair at daybreak with his lute ; the encireling 
moat, the sweet, bubbling, gurgling springs, or 
“ wells,” by which it is fed and from which the city 
takes its name, and, dominating over all, the 
mighty walls and massive towers of the gray 
cathedral. It was worth crossing the sea for. 


A MA.ianep Montu.—tThe brillianey of recent 
Novembers has quite obliterated the once splendid 
reputation of October as the poet of the year. 
There is a good deal to be said for the month even 
when its record is worse. Mr. Beecher’s uses for it 
were many: “ We often hear people say, ‘O, the 
dreary days of November!’ The days of November 
are never dreary, though men sometimes are. There 
are things in November that make us sad. There 
are suggestions in it that lead us to serious thoughts. 
At that season of the year we are apt to feel that 
life is passing away. After the days in summer 
begin to grow short, I cannot help sighing often ; 
and as they still grow shorter and shorter, I look 
upon things, not with pain, but with a melancholy 
eye. And when autumn comes, and the leaves of 
the trees drop down through the air and find their 
resting-places, I cannot help thinking that life is 
short, that our work is almost ended. It makes me 
sad; but there is a sadness that is wholesome, 
and even pleasurable. There are sorrows that are 
not painful, but are of the nature of some acids, and 
give piquaney and flavor to life. Such is the sor- 
row which November brings. That month, which 
sees the year disrobed, is not a dreary month. I 
like to see the trees go to bed, as much as I like to 
see little children go to their sleep; and I think 
there is nothing prettier in this world than to see a 
mother disrobe her child and prepare its couch, and 
sing and talk to it, and finally lay it to rest. I like 
to see the birds get ready for their repose at night. 
Did you ever sit at twilight and hear the birds talk 
of their domestic matters—apparently going over 
with each other the troubles and joys of the day ? 
There is an immense deal to be learned from birds, 
if a person has an ear to hear. Even so I like te 
see the year prepare for its sleep. I like to see the 
trees with their clothes taken off. I like to see the 
lines of a tree; to see its anatomy. I like to see 
How every- 


thing is snugged and packed! How all nature gets 
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veady for the cold season! How the leaves 
heap themselves upon the roots to protect them 
from the frosts! How all things tender are taken 
out of the way, and only things tough are left to 
stand the buffetings of winter! And how do hardy 
vines and roots bravely sport their bannered leaves, 
which the frost cannot kill, holding them up clear 
into the coldest days! November is a dreary 
month to some, but to me it is only sad; and it is 
a sweet sadness that it brings to my mind.” 


CHURCH MUSIC AS IT IS. 
I. 


By Watpo S. PRATT, 


Associate Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

PROMINENT Western pastor recently said, 

“Tt. is an indescribable loss that our church 
music falls so far below its proper and possible stand- 
ard in richness and heartiness, in beauty and 
strength—a loss to the Christian life and character 
of the worshipers.” Another pastor says, “I feel 
that many churches have yet to learn the sphere, 
power, and charm of the worship of God in song.” 
A successful organist in Massachusetts remarks 
that he believes “ that the reaction now felt against 
the unworthy music long sung in our churches is to 
continue until it becomes a revolution.” These 
expressions, selected from a multitude of others of 
similar purport, are indications that the deep inter- 
est in music as a branch of church work that has 
been a feature of Christian thought in England and 
Germany for the past twenty or thirty years is 
extending also to America. 

One of the most valuable immediate results of 
this interest has been an effort to collect and discuss 
the actual facts of the matter. For several years 
there have been numerous Church Music Unions in 
Germany which hold annual conventions and fes- 
tivals. These have created a market for a consid- 
erable literature of pamphlets and books, not to 
mention the two valuable church music periodicals, 
the “ Halleluja” and the “Siona.” In 1880 Mr. 
J. Spencer Curwen, the President of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa College in London, published his first series of 
“Studies in Worship-Music,” which was followed 
early in 1886 by a second series. These two sug- 
gestive and delightful volumes consist largely of 
observations upon church music as it is found in 
yarious communions and countries, much of the 
matter, especially in the second series, being col- 
lated from replies to a circular inquiry. In 1887 a 
book ealled “* Common Praise ” appeared, which was 
based upon statistics and opinions about English 
Nonconformist music, also secured in answer to a 
circular inguiry. In 1886, without knowing of 
these parallel efforts in England, I was led by the 
demands of my work in Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary to institute a similar inquiry, on a still more 
extensive scale, among the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of the United States. The 
scope of the inquiry was wide, and the response to 
it most unexpectedly prompt and generous, so that 
I found myself suddenly overwhelmed with an 
immense mass of novel and important information 
which required careful tabulation before it could 
become thoroughly available. That this process of 
tabulation consumed several months will not be 
thought strange when it is considered that about 
thirty distinct questions were asked in each inquiry, 
and that out of the 2,400 inquiries sent out fully 
1.550 elicited a reply of more or less fullness. 
Every church in the two denominations that had 
over 150 members was addressed, together with all 
the smaller Congregational churches in Connecticut. 
Of the Congregational churches 80 per cent re- 
sponded, and of the Presbyterian 55 per cent. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that the fol- 
lowing summaries of what was true in 1886 are 
exact statements of present facts, though the 
amount of annual correction required in so broad a 
generalization is probably not very large. Further- 
more, it is not claimed that the study of the musical 
work in Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
affords a precise knowledge of it in other denomina- 
tions; yet these two denominations constitute a 
distinct class among American churches, a class 
whose relations to others in this matter may be 
readily conjectured by those familiar with denom- 
inational tendencies. Finally, the statistical meth- 
od of analysis reaches only certain aspects of any 
subject, and should only be used with a due recog- 
nition of its limitations. The extended use of it in 
the field of church music, however, is sufficiently 
novel to be highly valuable. 


The material at hand may be conveniently 
grouped under the following heads: I. Organists 
and Choirmasters; II. Organs; III. Choirs; IV. 
Congregational Singing; V. Hymn-Books. 


I.—ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS. 


The musical department of church work centers 
in its leader or manager, whether he be organist or 
choirmaster. In many cases the control of this 
official is almost pathetically supreme—no one else 
in the parish giving any serious thought to the sub- 
ject. Such statistical data as may be gathered con- 
cerning musical directors and their functions will 
therefore shed much light upon the standing and 
the tendencies of the musical work as a whole. 

Obviously, the first inquiry should be whether the 
responsibility rests with an organist alone or with 
a choirmaster under whom the organist serves. 
Which of these two methods of management is the 
better is in dispute. The balance of theoretical 
opinion seems to incline toward concentrating all 
responsibility in the organist’s hands, though Mr. 
Curwen thinks that “the separation of the offices 
of choirmaster and organist is desirable wherever it 
ean be managed.” ‘This*latter view appears to be 
the one practically adopted by our churches. 

In the various tables three geographical areas are 
indicated: Eastern, including only New England ; 
Middle, including the Middle States, with the scat- 
tering returns from the South ; Western, includ- 
ing everything from Ohio to California. Within 
each denomination and in the grand totals the 
churches are divided into two classes: (a) having 
over 300 members ; (0) having between 150 and 300 
members ; the information collected from some 175 
churches of less than 150 members being omitted 
because it is chiefly confined to Connecticut. It is 
convenient that, while the relative completeness of 
the Presbyterian returns is decidedly less than that 
of the Congregational, the absolute number received 
from the two denominations is almost identical, so 
that comparisons between the two are easy. Dis- 
erepancies between the footings of different tables 
are due to the varying fullness of the returns. In 
each case the total number of returns is given in 
old style type first, so that the amount of data at 
hand may be seen; but the main body of the tables 
consists of percentages. 


TABLE 1.—ORGANISTS, ALonE OR witH CHOIRMASTERS. 


Eastern. | Middle. | Western.| Totals. 
go Feld, Feld, 
} S 
urches 1 2 24 
a Over 300 50 59/33 44 56 


Churches 265 128 35 
b Under 300} 31 > 69 27 73 30 7 


Churches 21 
Presbyterian. 


Churches 2 174 71 247 
a Over 100 0 | a2 29 ‘a 
urches 5 4 I 431 
b Under 300) 20 380 |29 71/22 7/26. 74 
Churches 7 440 241 678 
Total 4 ‘ 
Churches 201 I 93 
a Over Chu 38 37 63 
urcnes 2 4 2 
Under 300) 3020 | 30” 70128 72 
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It will be profitable in connection with each table 
to note the differences, first, between the East and 
the West; second, between the larger and the 
smaller churches; and, third, between the two de- 
nominations. In the above table, for example, 
notice (1) that in the larger New England churches 
the two arrangements are equally common, but that 
separate choirmasters become steadily more and 
more frequent as we move westward (Massachusetts 
being the only considerable State in which choir- 
masters are less common than organists alone, and 
there only among the larger churches); (2) that 
choirmasters are much more common in the smaller 
churches everywhere, though the difference between 
the larger and the smaller is less marked among 
the Presbyterian churches ; (3) that the choirmas- 
ter as a separate official is decidedly more frequent 
among Presbyterians than among Congregation- 
alists. 

The prevalence of choirmasters thus indicated 
was somewhat surprising to me. It points clearly 
to the scarcity of fully trained and perfectly trust- 
worthy organists—those who can take entire charge 
of the music, including the drill of the choir, and 
who can command the confidence of the church by 
their religious qualifications. In many cases it 
: results from the employment of female organists 

who are not adequate to the difficulties of choir 


management. Furthermore, it often results from 
the laudable desire to have the music managed by 
some one whose place is not so liable to be made 
vacant by removal to another post as that of an 
organist unfortunately is. Among my returns I 
find several tributes to the long and faithful service 
of choirmasters or “choristers.” One says, “ Our 
chorister has led the music about twenty years ; he 
is a modest man who does his work quietly and 
well.” Another, “The chorister may be said to be 
never absent at church, prayer-meeting, or Sunday- 
school; and this is his record for more than a 
quarter of a century.” Another, “Our present 
chorister has occupied his position for thirty years 
or more; indeed, I can find account of but three 
choristers during our first century, just closed.” 
While similar instances of prolonged service on the 
part of organists might also be cited, they are 
probably by no means so frequent. 


We inguire, in the second place, what proportion 
of our organists are women. ‘That women often 
make most admirable organists is generally con- 
ceded in America. They are specially fitted to 
show those traits of self-effacement, of sympathetic 
co-operation, and of warm spirituality that are the 
highest and rarest of virtues in a church musician. 
The facts shown by the following table are notably 
different from what is found in Europe, where a 
female organist is a comparative rarity : 


Eastern. | Middle. | Western.; Totals. 
| © ; 
3 eid gis els 
Congregatioral. | | 
76 24 54 46 55 45 | 68 32 
rgau 203 
b Under 300 4 %, 44 56 | 33 67 | 33 67 | 40 “~ 60 
Organists a7. | 6 |. 18 
Total } 41 59 «40 60 | 50 50 
Presbyterian. 
100 0 | 54 50 50 
rganis 5 | 
b Under 300} Oran 40° 60 34 Gt 1s 82 | 
Organists 7 a4 | 
Totals. | 
rganists 15 201 132 
rgan 4 | 28 
b Under 300 } 56 | 34 66 25 75 | 34 66 
§ Organists 424 $10 a 1353 


Notice (1) that female organists grow more com- 
mon as we pass from the East to the West, the larger 
churches of Massachusetts and Connecticut, for 
example, reporting male organists in 78 per cent. of 
the replies, while in several Western States the 
women outnumber the men; (2) that there is a 
remarkable difference between the larger and the 
smaller churches, the larger employing rather more 
men than women, the smaller decidedly more women 
than men; (3) that female organists are very much 
more common in Presbyterian than in Congrega- 
tional churches, the percentage of male organists 
in the smaller Presbyterian churches of both Indi- 
ana and Illinois, for instance, falling as low as 10. 

This frequency of women as organists is plainly 
due to two causes—the freedom with which Ameri- 
can women may adopt any vocation or work for 
which they choose to fit themselves, and the dis- 
creditable difference between the salaries that men 
and women command when brought into competi- 
tion. It is often said, and with force, that women 
as a rule are not fitted for positions that require 
marked executive capacity ; and the operation of 
this truth is seen in the fact that comparatively few 
female organists are also choirmasters. For instance, 
in 71 large Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts only 12 female organists are also choirmasters ; 
and in 100 large Presbyterian churches in New 
York, only 15. 


A natural third inquiry is whether organists are 
church members or not. This is probably as close 
as general statistics can come to the all-important 
question of whether organists are fitted in a spirit- 
wal sense for their work as chureh officials. It may 
not be reasonable always to insist that non-profess- 
ing Christians shall, ipso facto, be debarred from 
holding office in connection with Christian worship ; 
and, on the other hand, church membership is only 
one among many qualifications of a sympathetic 
organist ; but it certainly cannot be well that any 
large number of churches habitually intrust respon 
sibility in sacred matters to those who are spiritually 
indifferent. When viewed in the light of this axi- 
omatic principle, the facts presented below are 
somewhat startling, because they suggest a sluggish 
public sentiment upon this radical matter in pre- 
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cisely those sections of the country where there is 
least excuse for it. The greatest laxity appears in 
the churches that have been longest established, that 
have the most abundant means, and that are situ- 
ated where organists of ability are numerous. 
TABLE 3.—ORGANISTS, MEMBERS OR NOT. 


Eastern. Middle. Western. Totals. 

° 

git 
Congregational, 
Organists 148 20 60 230 

r ists I il I 

Organists 409 66 178 655 

Presbyterian. 

soo { Orenpiste | 171 66 239 

anists 7 2 105 43 

Under 300) 80 20 | st 
Organists 7 436 231 674 

Organists 150 197 126 475 

rganis 283 

Under 3003 67> 13| 18 | 
Organists 416 2 1329 

Total } 33} 95° 15) 90° 2 


Notice (1) that the West is better off than New 
England, though not than the Middle States, and 
in particular that the Congregational churches of 
New England show the most unsatisfactory percent- 
age, the larger churches of Massachusetts, for 
instance, reporting only 63 per cent. of their organ- 
ists as church members, while the same class of 
churches in Illinois reports 91 per cent.; (2) that 
the smaller churches make a slightly better exhibit 
than the larger ; (3) that the Presbyterian churches 
are decidedly more careful or more fortunate 
than the Congregational, the smaller Presbyterian 
churches of Lllinois, for example, reporting 97 per 
cent. of their organists as church members. 

It is safe to say that the state of affairs in the 
Congregational churches of New England cannot be 
paralleled in any other of our large denominations. 
The Roman Catholic Church is proverbially careful 
in this respect; and so, though perhaps to a less 
degree, is the Episcopal Church both here and in 
England. I notice that most of the advertisements 
by or for organists in English musical papers 
mention church membership as a proffered or re- 
quired qualification. There is no difference of 
opinion among ministers in this country upon this 
point. Here are some of their expressions: “ A 
man should receive a divine call to the organ as well 
as to the pulpit;’ “Our chorister is a cultured 
gentleman, an earnest Christian, and a thorough 
musician ; the music has been entirely committed 
to him for fifteen years, and wisely too; I can only 
wish that every church had his equal, for then the 
matter of church singing would no longer vex pastor 
and people ;” “ I am not satisfied ; want a Christian 
man at the head of the singing, but the man we 
need is not to be found here;” “ We are on the 
wrong track ; I hope to switch off soon and have a 
Christian chorister ;” “ A fine player at the organ, 
but out of sympathy with the preacher, will never 
bring about a devout service of song.” Such ex- 
pressions might be multiplied at great length. 

The blame for the unjustifiable arrangements in 
many churches falls partly upon music committees 
or congregations that seek for merely showy players, 
and partly upon those teachers and music schools 
that heedlessly encourage students whom they know 
to be without religious fitness for the profession to 
which they aspire. An Qhio pastor remarks: 
“Church music hereabouts feels the warm and 
Christian influence of our noble conservatory at 
Oberlin.” Is there any other general music school 
in the land of which the same could be said? Is 
there any institution where church players and 
singers are trained in which lectures are provided 
about: church music as it appears from a strictly 
religious standpoint? The excuse that musicians 
of religious sentiments cannot be found is happily 
becoming more and more antiquated, and, it may 
be expected, will soon become ridiculous. 

It should be added that my returns give very 
incomplete information about the church member 
ship of choirmasters who are not organists. It 
may be snpposed, however, that an overwhelming 
majority of them are communicants. Indeed, the 
large number of separate choirmasters is partly 
to be explained by the instinctive desire among the 
churches to have their music under distinctly Chris- 
tian guidance. 


A fourth class of facts is revealed by the inquiry, 
Does the organist play in the Sunday-school and in 
the prayer-meetings ? or, in other words, How far 
is the musical life of the church under the manage- 
ment of a single person ? 


While there are obvious 


advantages in thus concentrating responsibility, 
there are also obvious difficulties in securing the 
arrangement in many places. The notion of having 
a single, stated, and honored official whose constant 
duty it shall be to organize, control, and push the 
music as a feature of all the religious gatherings of 
a church is perhaps somewhat novel, but it is gain- 
ing ground. Strong expressions of opinion might 
be quoted in support of this statement. The fol- 
lowing table shows at least that the importance of 
putting the Sunday-school music under the same 
leadership as that of the church services is fairly 
recognized : 
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Notice (1) that there is considerable difference 
between the East and the West, to the latter’s dis- 
advantage ; (2) that the smaller churches are plainly 
in advance of the larger; (3) that the Congrega- 
tional churches average somewhat better than the 
Presbyterian, though the differences are small and 
not uniform under the several heads. 

That more than half ot the churches have a dif- 
ferent musical leadership for their children’s service 
from that of the church service, and that only one- 
third of them have the same leader for all their 
services, are obviously sufficient causes for the lack 
of vital connection that often appears between the 
singing of the various services. It is clear that the 
highest efficiency of the musical department is im- 
possible when the responsibility is so much divided. 


It would have been very interesting, if it had 
been expedient, to have secured some testimony as 
to the importance and dignity that attach to the 
oftice of musical director in the various churches, as 
to the sympathy that the organists and choirmasters 
show toward non-musical church work, and as to the 
effect of their character and efforts upon the relig- 
ious tone of the congregations they serve. In a 
few cases such testimony was volunteered, indicat- 
ing that there are many churches in which the ideal 
relation of mutual respect and support exists between 
the pastor and the musical director. A number of 
the replies emphasize the helpful way in which the 
organist carries out the general sentiment of the 
Sunday service in his postlude. But there is little 
evidence of any widespread sense on the part of 
either pastors, congregations, or organists themselves 
that the office is a specially powerful or important 
one in its strictly religious possibilities. The title 
of a strong article in a recent number of the Ger- 
man periodical “ Siona ’’—“ On the Elevation of the 
Office of Organist ’—suggests a line of thought and 
effort that would profoundly benefit the cause of 
church music in America. So long as music is re- 
garded as only an wsthetic appendage to worship, 
and the musical director a mere purveyor of luxury, 
there will be confusion and difficulty. 


Before leaving this subject of musical directors, 
it will be interesting to observe what are the habits 
of the churches with respect to the general super- 
vision of their music. The data are somewhat hard 
to classify, but I have arranged them roughly under 
three heads: “ society,” church, and musicians, put- 
ting under the first those cases where the music is 
controlled by the “society,” the trustees, or a 


‘“musie committee ;” under the second those where 
the deacons, the session, or the pastor participate in 
its management; and under the third those where 
the matter is explicitly left to the organist. choir- 
master, or choir, or is not regularly supervised. 
This arrangement is not intended to imply in the 
least that the first method is wholly secular, the 
second wholly religious, or the third wholly artistic 
or negligent; but simply to suggest in a general 
way the drift of custom. 
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Notice (1) that management by the * society ” or 
by committee is very common in New England, 
while management by the church officials is promi- 
nent elsewhere ; (2) that the smaller churches fol- 
low the practice of the larger in each denomination, 
but are also apt to leave the matter to the musi- 
cians or to chance; (+) that, on the whole, the Con- 
gregational churches lean to the first method, and 
the Presbyterian to the second. 

The only comment upon the above table that is 
needed is the obvious one that if music is to be used 
in ehureh as a mode or accessory of worship, it 
ought to be under the same management as is the 
minister—that is, it should be a branch of the ae- 
tivity of the church, the tinaneial support of which 
should be furnished by the * society,” or trustees. 
If the musie is to be used for other purposes, other 
principles might perhaps be proper. But probably 
few persons would feel disposed to argue at any 
length for the use of musie in church except as a 
mode or accessory of worship. 


— 


One Secret or Lona Lire.—Regularity of 
habits is sometimes monotonous, but it avoids a great 
deal of nervous waste. Bohemia, where nobody 
does the same thing twice in the same way, may be 
very entertaining, but it does not foster old age. 
“The Popular Science Monthly” has been looking 
into this matter, and comes to this conelusion: “The 
information which the blanks give on the subject of 
habits coincides with the opinion of most people, 
formed from observation, that longevity without 
regularity of habits is rare. These ole people, men 
and women alike, are put down as early risers and 
retirers almost without exception, and fuily nine- 
teen out of every twenty have observed this custom 
throughout life, except perhaps at some short period 
in youth. Meals have been eaten regularly, three 
each day, with dinner at noon, the exceptions being 
so rare as to indicate nothing. Exercise in most 
eases has been hard work up to sixty-five or seventy, 
and after that period has consisted (when the regu- 
lar occupation has been given up) of walking, gar- 
dening, or both. Except in cases of sickness, these 
old people are, as a rule, as active and as fond of 
constant occupation of some sort to-day as most men 
and women are at thirty-five. One of the most 
significant facts gathered in this eanvass is that 
regarding occupations. Out of 1,000 men, through- 
out life, 461 have been farmers ; 92 have been ear- 
penters ; 70, merchants ; 61, mariners ; 49, laborers ; 
42, shoemakers; 41, manufacturers; 253, clergy- 
men; 25, masons; 16, blacksmiths; 16, bankers: 
12 each, iron workers, mill hands, physicians, and 
lawyers ; and the balance are divided among nearly 
all the other trades and professions. The list in- 


cludes only one each of the following: Hermit, 
hunter, chemist. professor, soldier, broker, auetion- 
eer, jockey, contractor. 
life upon the farm. ’ 


Nearly all, however, began 
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THANKSGIVING. 
By MarGaret E. SANGsTER. 


ETWEEN knowing how we ought to feel and 
really feeling so there is a vital difference ; yet 
ho experience is more frequent, none more generally 
regretted, than inability to bring ourselves to the 
emotional point which we recognize fully as an 
obligation. To be thankful is to realize what we 
owe, either in the lower degree to our kindred 
and neighbors, or in the higher to our Father in 
heaven. Solicitous to teach courtesy of behavior, 
we require our little children to say * Thank you”’ 
in return for favors received, and equally we thank 
them, and in their presence we make pleasant 
acknowledgment of attentions from dependents, 
servants, or social inferiors, because we wish to culti- 
vate in the developing natures the grace of thanks- 
giving. Nothing is finer than this grace when it 
tlowers out in chivalrous deference of manner, in 
queenly charm of sweetness, in man or im woman ; 
and the more apparent its spontaneity, the love- 
lier and more winning its impression, at home or in 
company. 

But in that honest analysis of motive and act to 
which the recurring Sabbath prompts our con- 
science, or the gathering twilight leads us, day by 
day, can most of us affirm that we know very much 
about thankfulness? The Hill of Difticulty—ah, 
yes! we are familiar with that steep and stony 
path, for our feet have trodden it many an hour. 
The Valley of Humiliation—few of us but sooner or 
later have plucked heartsease in that prolific soil. 
But as for the tableland of ‘Thanksgiving, which lies 
anear the Delectable Mountains, we are usually too 
hurried, or worried, or self-satisfied, or filled with 
“vain conceit,” to tarry long there and pour out 
our libations in the name of the Lord. 

It is, therefore, a thing in itself to be thankful for 
that annually our Nation is summoned by those in 
highest authority to say, not only, * God save the 
Commonwealth,” but * Bless God for his myriad 
gifts to the Commonwealth.” 

A spur to our laggard zeal, a stimulus to duty, a 
reminder that we are not pagans but Christians, the 
Thanksgiving proclamations carry us back to the 
heroic days when steadfast men and women, count- 
ing not their lives dear, laid the foundations of our 
grand Republic. * Give us this day our daily bread” 
meant the utmost cry of hearts almost in despair 
when the Puritan mothers taught their hunger- 
pinched babies to repeat the petition, knowing that 
there was no grain in the settlement, knowing that 
fever and famine were having their fatal way in 
filling the unmarked graveyard; still trustful, 
through every horror, danger, and deprivation, that 
God would bring them safely through. 

The story of the first and second Thanksgivings 
of the Plymouth colony, even to-day, move the stout- 
est heart to tears; yet there is a heart’s glow of 
pride, too, as we exult over their uncomplaining 
valor, their fortitude that was so strong. ‘ These 
all died in faith,” having seen “ the promises afar 
off.” It is fitting that, following their excellent 
and beautiful example, we keep our Thanksgiving at 
home with the clustered family at the feast, and, as 
they did, in church with the larger household of the 
community, offering public prayer in gratitude for 
public mercies. 

That the church-going custom is perhaps less gen- 
erally observed than it was in a former generation 
is a detriment not only to our keeping of Thanks- 
giving with true dignity, but to our patriotism. 
Every opportunity to foster in our children the feel- 
ing of their responsibility as future citizens, to 
repeat over and over in their ears the story of their 
native land, to impress upon them the idea of the 
land’s direct dependence upon God, is an opportunity 
to be hailed with joy. Here, as in older lands ; here, 
more earnestly than in older lands, parents should 
try to cultivate love of the soil. The roots of the 
family tree should strike deeply down into the 
earth. To be proud of our heritage as Americans, 
and thankful for it, to thrill at the sound of beloved 
and honored names, to care strongly and truly for 
and loyally to cling to our own country, are among 
the attributes of good citizenship ; and it is a pitiful 
thing to see the young men of native birth, in the 
most prosperous classes, indifferent or languidly pat- 
ronizing when the privilege of the ballot is in ques- 
tion 

Attendance at church, the sight of pulpit and 
platform garlanded with chrysanthemums and au- 
tumn leaves, heaped high with golden corn and 


exordium ; the thrilling anthems, wedding, in words 
and tune, love of country and love of God—this, in 
all its fullness, is part of Thanksgiving’s proper 
service, which should not be wearisome even to the 
youngest. 

Then, in the after part of the day, let the flow of 
gladness be unrestrained. How beautiful is the old 
custom of gathering the household in its complete- 
ness, from grandpapa to the newest baby, including 
aunts and uncles and cousins, till the roof rings with 
their jubliant voices! The Thanksgiving dinner, 
through its several plentiful courses, is a theme for 
poet and painter. Need I remind you that it never 
tastes quite as it ought if you have forgotten to 
send from your abundance a portion to the widow, 
to the orphan, to the prisoner, to the needy? If 
you have no special wards who at festival times 
share your bounty, there are always the newsboys, 
the Home for the Friendless, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Hospitals, the Shut-Ins, or some others 
in want, who have a claim on you as God’s almoner. 
And you cannot neglect God’s poor and keep a 
true Thanksgiving. 

May I say a word for a class not numbered 
among the children of poverty, and certainly not in 
need of alms, who are yet often very lonely on our 
festival days? Young men in the city, with home 
too far away and salary too small to allow a visit 
to the old people at Thanksgiving ; motherless girls, 
teaching in the public schools, or standing behind 
counters ; maiden ladies living bravely on limited 
means; others of whom you may know who are 
solitary, or who have no one on earth belonging to 
them, find the three-pair back room or the boarding- 
house table rather desolate when the world is hug- 
ging its kindred and frolicking with its babies. It is 
a case of “ good times, and I am not in them ;” and, 
dear friend, let me whisper, there is something 
angelic in making your circle elastic, and taking 
some of these into its charmed ring. 

Another suggestion for your private Thanksgiv- 
ing and mine: Don’t let us forget to be grateful for 
the common mercies ; for recovery not only from 
illness, but for unbroken health; for protection 
from accident; for that best of gifts, a place to 
work in and work to do; for the group at the fire- 
side; for the golden heads on the pillow; for the 
child’s promotion at school; for the dear boy who 
has joined the church; for the girl whose bright 
face is turning to a home of her own; for the other 
who has found her vocation in teaching the Indian 
on the frontier, or the Hindu in the zenana. Let 
us be grateful not only for our Bibles, but for every 
good book, every helpful influence, every friendly 
face, every hour of prayer. Are we thankful enough 
for our good beds at night, and our quiet sleep, over- 
watched by the Eye to which the darkness and the 
light are both alike ? 

And, oh! friends, let us leave none out. Are we 
thankful for our dear ones forever safe in the 
presence of the Lord himself? They, too, have a 
part in our Te Deum Laudamus. 


HOW TO BEGIN. 
Il. 


LMOST as soon as a child begins to learn to 
read it is felt the time has come to introduce 
him to arithmetic; but how? is the question. 
Children begin using slates and pencils in great 
delight, but after learning to make figures they fre- 
quently show a distaste of further instructions. 
Many children seem to find it impossible to make 
any progress in the first steps in arithmetic. They 
are bright and interested in everything but arith- 
metic. The reason is, undoubtedly, because they 
do not understand the subject as presented. 

Begin teaching a child to make numbers from 1 
to 9; when those are made well, show that the next 
number requires two figures to express it, 1 and 0; 
put ten ones under each other and add them, and 
explain that it is to avoid writing 1 ten times that 
we express 10 this way. From the beginning make 
a child understand that figures are signs, not things 
in themselves. Whena child grasps the idea that we 
write ten with two figures because we have no other 
way of expressing that number with figures, write 
eleven ones and add them, again explaining that we 
express this number by two figures, using the figures 
11; then take the next step by marking on the slate, 
by using pieces of paper, or cards, or in any way 
that most interests the child, that 10 and 1 are 
eleven, finally ending with the figures on the slate 
and erase the naught and put one in its place up in 
a corner; that will leave the slate clean for the next 


the figure 2 to avoid writing 1 twice and adding. 
A dull child will catch at the idea of economy of 
space and time. ‘Take each figure in the same 
way, adding to the ten till the idea is grasped that 
1 with a figure after it means ten and that figure 
added. When the next step is reached, that in- 
volved in showing that two 10’s make 20, and 
that we put 2 in the second place to express two 
tens, that 2 in second place and 1 in first place 
means two tens and 1, and that makes 21, the prog- 
ress will be rapid, and so on till thirty is reached, 
when the explanation of three tens will be much 
more quickly grasped than the two tens were. 

When three figures are reached, even a dull child 
will have learned that it is to save time that we 
write figures beside each other instead of under each 
other, and you can in one lesson prove that ten tens 
make one hundred and that we write it 100 
because the figure in the tirst place would mean only 
one ; in the second, ten, because it means ten ones; 
in the third place it means ten tens, or one hundred 
ones ; now it is easy to make a child understand 
that the figures represent something. A child 
knows what you mean when you say one dollar— 
that it is money that has a value, and that bills must 
be added, and that we write prices in figures instead 
of words; show that when we write 100, we may 
mean one hundred cents, or houses, or apples ; and 
show how much more quickly we can write 100 in 
figures than in letters. It is an easy thing, then, to 
make a child comprehend that 152 means ten tens, 
five tens, and two ones; he will readily read one 
hundred and fifty-two. <A child should not be ear- 
ried any further in notation until he can add readily 
columns of five figures. Carefully avoid having the 
last column add ten until a child has been taught 
that ten one hundreds make one thousand, and 
knows how to express that number in figures. 
When a child can add without assistance columns 
of half a dozen lines, he can be introduced to sub- 
traction. He should only subtract units until the 
principle is understood, subtracting objects from 
each other and expressing results in figures until 
the idea is grasped. When subtracting tens from 
tens, keep the lower number less than the upper 
until subtraction becomes play almost; then sub- 
tract 19 from 22, and watch the puzzled look when 
the child realizes that 9 is more than 2. Now the 
first steps in notation will be of value. Explain 
that one ten is taken from two tens, and add the 2 ; 
10 and 2 are 12; 9 from 12 leaves 3. As one ten 
has been added to units, one ten from one ten 
leaves nothing ; 19 from 22 then leaves 3, and how 
easy to prove it by adding 3 to 19, as well as by 
writing 22 ones and erasing 19. Subtract 17 from 
32. The 7 is at once recognized as being more than 
2. Again explain that we will add one 10, and 
make 12, and then subtract 7 from 12. The an- 
swer is found by demonstration ; and then the second 
step, one ten from three tens leaves only two tens, 
so we have one ten to subtract from two tens, which 
leaves us one ten. Then prove the answer correct 
by any plan, addition, marks and erasures—any 
method that will prove the answer correct. As in 
addition, keep the examples within three or four 
figures. Never introduce a new term in an example. 

Multiplication is an economical form of addition. 
That two twos are four can be proved at once by addi- 
tion, and the child will grasp the value of knowing 
the multiplication table. 2 times 2 are 4 is not so 
comprehensible as the positive statement and proof of 
its truth that two twos are four, two threes are six. 
In making an example be very careful that the 
answers shall be expressed in one figure until the 
principle of multiplication is grasped. Do not 
begin multiplying 17 by 2 for a first example ; mul- 
tiply 14 by 2, 12, 8, 10,13; let the answer be a sin- 
gle figure until the process is familiar. Multiply 
by 3 in the same way, by 4; when the process is un- 
derstood then it will do to add the tens figure, but 
be sure that the process is understood first. 

An idea of fractions can be given from multipli- 
cation. ‘Two 2’s are 4; write four ones on the slate 
or board, draw a long line leaving two ones on each 
side, use the word half, with which most children 
are familiar, and show that two is one half of four. 
Demonstrate the half of 6, 8, 10, 12, ete., in the 
same way until the term is understood ; demon- 
strate with paper cut in equal parts until the mean- 
ing is fully understood. Quarter can be explained 
in the same way; eighth, any part of a whole num- 
ber, can be explained while teaching multiplication. 
When fractions are reachedjin the process of time, the 
terms are familiar, and the child has to learn only 
how to express the terms in figures. This dividing 
of the numbers is a preparation for division; teach 
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long division first, where every figure used is written 
on the slate and the whole process is demonstrated 
by figures. Do not make a child struggle in the 
dark with an unknown rule or process. After sub- 
tracting by long division process until it is under- 
stood, then try short division method. 


_ 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

By Ropinson SCOvIL. 
HAT would Thanksgiving be without the 
dinner? Hamlet with the Prince left out 
is too trite and trifling a comparison to be worthy 
of such a serious subject. The family gathering is 
very delightful and very dear, but how much of its 
pleasure and sweetness would vanish if the merry 
party was invited to the festive board to partake of 

oatmeal porridge and cold mutton! 

It is true that a dinner of herbs where love is, is 
better than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. But 
hatred does not come to the Thanksgiving feast, and 
we may safely treat love to our very best, sure that 
he will be affectionately gratified by the delicate 
attention. Ethereal as is his nature, he belongs to 
that sex on whom a good dinner is never wasted. 
He will fold his wings and settle down all the more 
contentedly if there is no unsatisfied longing, no 
aching void to remind him that it is time for him to 
be going. And we whose lot it is to minister, we 
who must provide the pabulum to fill the vacuum, 
what a responsibility is ours! How much serious 
thought must go to it, how many anxious forebod- 
ings, what a weight of secret care! Yet what a joy 
it is to do it for those who are dear tous! All the 
weariness is forgotten in the pleasure of success, 
and as we glance down the long table we wonder if 
in future years some of those around it will not 
look back with tears of tender recollection and say, 
‘“ Ah, those were happy days |” perhaps adding, with 
a sighfor the lost delights of youth, “ Nothing tastes 
now as it did then.” 

But it is time the menu was written and the 
preparations begun, or we shall be belated. 

MENU. 
Oyster Soup. 

Boiled Turkey, with Celery Sauce, 
Sweet Potatoes. Stewed Cauliflower. 
Parsnip Balls. Corn Souffle. 
Roast Partridges. 

Strawberry Pudding. 

Lemon Jelly. Peach Cream. 


Nuts. Figs. 
Raisins. Confectionery. 


Coffee. 


OYSTER SOUP. 

Strain the liquor from three pints of oysters; re- 
serve one teacupful. Rub together two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
When smooth moisten gradually with the oyster 
liquor. Boil the milk, and when boiling add this 
thickening, stirring until it boils again. Put in the 
oysters and let them cook about five minutes until 
they look plump. Pour into a hot soup tureen, 
and serve oyster crackers with it. 


BOILED TURKEY. 


This is an excellent way to cook a turkey if there 
is any reason to suspect that it might be tough. 
When it is prepared for cooking, make a rich stuff- 
ing of bread crumbs, plenty of butter, pepper. 
salt, and a little nutmeg ; fill the cavity with it and 
sew the edges together. Truss the legs and wings 
close to the body, fastening them with skewers and 
binding them down with twine if necessary. Wrap 
in a cloth and put in a pot large enough to hold 
sufficient boiling water to cover it ; add salt, and boil 
slowly for two hours. If the fowl is a very large 
one, allow half an hour longer. When cooked, re- 
move the stitches. A very pretty dish can be made 
by cooking the turkey with white sauce and sprink- 
ling this thickly with green parsley, dried and 
powdered. If this cannot be procured, cover it 
with celery sauce, which in any case can be served 
in a gravy dish to accompany it. 


CELERY SAUCE. 

Take six sticks of celery and cut the white part 
into pieces half an inch long, cook them in salted 
water in a granite-ware saucepan for twenty min- 
utes, pour off the water and cover them with one 
pint of milk; boil until the celery is tender—about 
fifteen minutes; add an even tablespoonful of flour 
and a dessertspoonful of butter, ruabbed smooth and 
thinned with cold milk; red pepper and salt to 
taste. Let it boil five minutes to thicken. 

SWEET POTATOES. 


Choose medium-sized potatoes, wash and scour 


the skins with a brush, bake nearly an hour. Be 
careful the oven is not so hot as to scorch the skins. 
PARSNIP BALLS. 

Put the parsnips into boiling salted water and 
cook until perfectly tender. They will do more 
rapidly if they are cut in quarters lengthways. 
Mash them until smooth, removing any tough 
fiber; add salt if necessary. Allow one egg to 
three pounds of the raw vegetable, beat it light, and 
stir it into the parsnip; cover the hands with 
flour, and mold the mixture into balls, drop them 
into very hot lard, and fry them a delicate golden 
brown. 

STEWED CAULIFLOWER. 

Boil, or if possible steam, the cauliflower until 
tender, but not broken; it will steam in forty min- 
utes, and boil in less time if kept covered with 
boiling water. Divide the head into the little 
sprays or bunches of which it is composed, arrange 
them in a vegetable dish, and cover with cream 
sauce. 

This is made by adding a dessertspoonful of flour, 
rubbed smooth with one of butter, to half a pint of 
boiling salted milk. 


CORN SOUFFLE. 


Two cups of canned corn, one pint of milk, two 
eggs, salt to taste. Beat the eggs until very light; 
add the other ingredients; put the mixture in a 
buttered pudding dish, and bake about forty min- 
utes. 

ROAST PARTRIDGES. 

Stuff the birds with the same stuffing as that 
made for the turkey, omitting the nutmeg. Truss 
and cover them with thin slices of pork. ~ Roast 
about three-quarters of an hour, basting frequently 
with the fat that drips from the pork, or, if this is 
not sufficient, with butter melted in boiling water. 
When done, pour off nearly all the fat and make a 
gravy in the pan with boiling water thickened with 
flour; pour this around the birds, and serve. 


STRAWBERRY PUDDING. 


Take half a pound of bread crumbs, pour over 
them one pint of boiling milk, add four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and three well-beaten eggs. 
Place in the bottom of a pudding bowl two teacupfuls 
of strawberry jam, pour in the batter, cover the 
bowl, and steam for two hours. Serve hot turned 
out on a dish. 

LEMON JELLY. 


Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cup of cold 
water for one hour. Add half a cup of boiling 
water to dissolve it; squeeze in the juice of two 
large lemons or three small ones; add one cup of 
sugar and one pint of cold water. Wet the mold 
and pour in the jelly. This must be made the day 
before it is required for use. Before serving turn it 
out on a dish; whip half a pint of cream, sweetened 
and flavored with lemon, to a stiff froth, and heap it 
lightly around the mold of jelly. Cream can be 
easily beaten stiff by using a Dover egg-beater and 
keeping it in a cold place during the process. Do 
not remove the beater from the bowl until the cream 
is thick. 

PEACH CREAM. 


Take a can of peaches and cut the fruit into 
small pieces. Dissolve a quarter of a box of gela- 
tine in hot water, having first soaked it in cold 
water, whip a pint of cream until it is solid, add the 
gelatine and sugar to taste, stir in the peaches, and 
pour into a mold to form. A very little salt put 
into the cream before whipping is an improvement. 

NUTS. 

Nothing delights the children as much as_ nuts, 
and the pleasure of eating them is greatly enhanced 
if they are allowed to share in the labor of erack- 
ing them. Any kinds that are preferred may be 
chosen ; the children will say the greater the variety 
the better. 

RAISINS. 

Select fine, unbroken bunches. Our grandmothers 
blanched almonds and scattered them amongst the 
fruit, admiring the contrast of the white nuts with 
the dark background ; and as ail good old customs 
should be revived at Thanksgiving, the experiment 
may be tried. 

FIGS. 

Choose plump, moist, fresh-looking figs and dress 
the dish with glossy ivy leaves, or any pretty 
greenery that can be procured. 

CONFECTIONERY. 


Any one who is fortunate enough to possess 
Catherine Owen's “Lessons in Candy-Making” 
can prepare this part of the dessert at home, and in 


taste, if not in appearance, it will rival the efforts of 
the best professional makers of French candy. If 
there is not time or inclination for this, it must be 
purchased. Choose colors that go well together, and 
arrange the dish tastefully. 

COFFEE. 

Take two-thirds Java and one-third Mocha coffee, 
allow one tablespoonful for each cup required, 
scald the coffee-pot, put in the coffee with one egg- 
shell to each two spoonfuls of coffee; pour on 
enough boiling water to make the number of cups 
that are needed, close the spout and boil for ten 
minutes. Pour in ene tablespoonful of cold water, 
and put it where it wiil not boil again. Use as 
soon as possible. Serve thick cream and cubes of 
sugar with it, although many persons prefer after- 
dinner coffee without cream. 

Prepare as many things as possible on the pre- 
ceding days, that a wearied, heated hostess may not 
spoil half the pleasure of the entertainment for her 
guests and herself. She cannot enter into the 
spirit of Thanksgiving if she is too tired to give 
thanks. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


GRANDMOTHER GREEN. 
A THANKSGIVING SKETCH. 


By Rose Terry CooKkr. 
RAN MOTHER! Gran” say ! th’ ole caow’s 


up an’ died 

* Why, Timothy, how you talk!” 

“Well, she has. Watkins's bulldog chased her, 
an’ she run down Squabble Hill like all possessed, 
and catched her forefoot in that hole in the eul- 
vert, and over she went, ker-slap, an’ broke her 
neck.” 

“* You don’t say ?”’ 

Granny Green's placid face clouded for a mo- 
ment, and her eyes wore an inquiring expression, 
as if she were looking for something. Then she 
smiled and said, ** Mabbe them Dutch folks down 
to the Hollow will buy the carkis, Timothy. I've 
heared that they ain't real partie’lar about how 
their meat is slartered; they don't spleen against 
dead critters as some do. You go ‘long an’ ask old 
Brinker what he'll give fer the caow jest as she 
lies. I shouldn’t wonder if that overcoat you've 
hankered arter so might be fetched round that 
way.” 

“ But, Gran’, what be we a-goin’ to do for milk ?” 

“TI dono, Timothy. Mabbe we'll have to do 
without it.” 

“Land of liberty! what sort o° tea will you hey 
‘thout a drop of cream to it? And there’s my 
pudd’n an’ milk for dinner Sat’days.”’ 

“ Well, dear, I can take a speck more sugar in 
my tea; and [ll get used to 't; and perhaps you 
ean have some doughnuts and cheese, or dumplin’s 
and m’lasses ; change 1s a good thing by times, and 
hullsome too.” 

Tim threw on his straw hat and ran down to 
Brinker’s as fast as he could; he got ten dollars for 
the cow, for she was fatand healthy; and, what 
with her hide, her hoofs, her bones, her horns, 
and her flesh, both raw, dried, and salted down, 
Jan Brinker thought he had a good bargain. 

Grandmother did miss the cow; her tea was 
poor and cheap, the milk made it more palatable, 
and she did not like water-bread; but nobody 
heard her complain. (Quite early in her life she 
made up her mind to look on the bright side of life, 
and her sweet. unselfish nature helped her to keep 
the resolution more or less successfully through a 
host of troubles. 

She had married a poor farmer, and in three 
years was a widow with two children and a large, 
unproductive farm on her hands. 

Mrs. Watkins, the Squire’s wife, was a neighbor 
of Mrs. Green’s; they had gone to school together, 
and married about the same time; one to the rich 
man of the village, one to Silas Green. Amanda 
Watkins was one of those people who think Provi- 
dence ought to give them all they want, and resent 
deprivation or, denial as an insult as well as an in- 
jury; but she had a kindly place in her heart for 
Sarah Green, and it gave her a sort of shamefaced 
comfort to see other people in trouble and want 
while her goods were untouched and her family 
unbroken. She would have denied this indignant- 
ly, but if Squire Watkins had died instead of Silas 
Green she would have been actually angry at the 
Lord for afflicting a deserving woman like her; 
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she would never have practiced the resignation she 
invited Sarah Green to enjoy. 

She always visited Sarah in any trouble; she 
came when her delicate girl, having grown up and 
married, die! of rapid consumption and left a boy 
six months old behind her. She came again when 
Selina’s husband slipped off the roof of a freight 
train on which he was brakeman, and broke his neck, 
thereby leaving the boy on Mrs. Green’s hands. 

Another visit she paid when Lonzo, Sarah’s son, 
ran away to California. Now she heard about the 
cow, and entered the door to condole. Tim sat in 
the corner, braiding a corn-husk mat. He was a 
good deal like his grandmother, and Sam Watkins 
was as much like his; they were schoolmates as 
yet, though Sam expected to go to high school and 
college, but preliminaries at district school came 
first. 

“Well, Sary,” sighed Mrs. Watkins, “so you've 
lost your cow. I never did! Seems as though 
‘twas one thing after another come a-rattlin’ onto 
your head, now don’t it ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t nigh so bad as it might have been 
M’randy,” answered Grandmother, with a smile, 
“Ef she’d have died of sickness I couldn't have. 
sold her for nothing; now Tim'll get a warm 
overcoat.” 

“He hadn't ought to!” snapped Mirandy. “If 
he'd driv’ her more careful she would hev come all 
right.” 

“Nosech a thing!” shouted Tim, dropping his 
mat. “I wasn't a-drivin’ of her, anyway. She 
was in the pastur’, and your folks’s old bulldog 
chased her out on’t. She came a-flyin’ through the 
bar-place where I'd jest let the rails down, an’ 
knocked me over, an’ run like greased lightnin’ 
down the wrong road—the Squabble Hill road—an’ 
ketched her foot in the culvert. So there now!” 

“'Tim-othy remonstrated Grandmotber. 

“ You’re consider’ble smart, ain’t you ?” said Mrs. 
Watkins, sarcastically. ‘* The cow’s dead jest the 
same. I dono how you'll get along, Sary.” 

“Oh, somehow !” said the cheerful old woman. 
“T’vye some thought milk was pretty hearty for us, 
we drinked so much lately ; and the caow was full 
ten year old—she'd hey gone dry before long.” 

“Then you could hev fatted and sold her,” said 
Mrs. Watkins, with grave regret in her voice, as if 
she did not like to see trouble made so light of. 

“ That’s what we done!” laughed Tim, whose an- 
ger was always a flash in the pan. 

“T guess we shall get along,” Grandmother went 
on. “You know what th’ hymn-book says, 
Mirandy. 

«<The birds without barn 
Or storehouse are fed : 
From them let us l’arn 
To trust for our bread.’ 
That's a kind of help now, I tell ye.” 

“Well, if folks didn’t do nothin’ but trust for 
their bread, there’s quite a few of ’em would go 
hungry; we’ve got to work for it, too,” said the 
disheartening Miranda. 

«That's so; and we do, don’t we, Timmy ?” 

Tim showed all his teeth in a responsive grin, 
and slapped his finished mat down on the door. 

“T never see such a woman as Sary Green is in 
my life!’ said Miranda to the Squire when they 
sat together at the dinner-table that day. “She’s 


lost her cow, and she’s just as smilin’ and easy } 


as ever.” 

“ Well said!” ejaculated the Squire. “If there’s 
a livin’ woman that won’t fret over such a loss as 
that is to Mis’ Green, she’d ought to have a medal. 
I shall tell the milk-cart to stop there every day 
right along and leave her three pints!” 

The Lord had provided, but Miranda Watkins 
thought it was the Squire. 

Pretty soon a worse trouble came on Grand- 
mother Green; her son Lorenzo, whom she had 
not seen or heard from for years, arrived at her 
door, sick, penniless, and helpless. 

Now, all her living was the rent of the farm, 
which was very low, for the land was so out of 
heart; and this seant income she helped out by 
weaving rag carpets, knitting socks for the store, 
and nursing the sick when she was able. Tim 
added his mite by braiding husk-mats, picking 
berries, snaring game in the North Woods, and 
selling wild-flowers on the West Shetucket trains, 
and papers of candied flag-root or popped corn. 
But here was a sick man: another mouth to feed ; 
another heavy care. 

Mrs. Watkins was on hand, as usual. “ Well, 
Sary! this isa heavy “fliction to you, now ain’t it? 
I come a purpose to say how I feel for ye, jest as 
ynick as I heared Lorenzo was back.” 


“A ’fliction!” said Grandmother Green. “A 
'fliction? Why, Mirandy! I’ve got my boy back 
agin. This my son was dead and is alive ag’in ; 
was lost and now is found! Sech is marey!” The 
tears stood in Sarah Green’s soft old eyes, but they 
were bright with the smile under them; tears that 
sparkled with joy. 

“My goodness gracious! Ain’t it nothin’ to ye 
to hev a sick and mebbe a dyin’ man on your 
— and you findin’ it hard to get a livin’ any- 

ow?” 

“Sick folks’s vittles ain’t real costly,” answered 
Grandmother, with her lovely smile, “ and if they 
was, I wouldn't begrutch my share of ’em to him, 
Mirandy ; my heart’s been hungry for him this 
many aday. I can get along with mighty little to 
eat when I’m real pleased.” 

Grandmother had not an idea that she had pro- 
pounded a great physiological truth. “And if so 
be he does get well,’ she went on, “I shall be 
proper glad to hev him take the farm: it might be 
did better with than what it is. But if it’s the 
Lord’s will he should die after all, why, it'll be 
dreadful comfortin’ to have him lie betwixt Silas 
and Seliny, where he can have a stun to his head, 
and not be chucked into a hole somewheres out in 
the wild country, where I shouldn’t never have 
knowed a thing about it. I’d ruther we was all 
together, so’s to rise up together on the resurrection 
mornin’.” 

A ray of exaltation lit her faded blue eyes and 
quivered over her pale, wrinkled face like a gleam 
of glory from that joyful morn. Mrs. Watkins 
herself was awed by it. 

But Lonzo got well in spite of foreboding prophe- 
cies, and next year the farm began to prosper in 
his hands: he had always liked farming. 

“What be you going to hev for Thanksgivin’, 
Gran’?” queried Timothy, as that festival drew 
near. 

“Well, sonny, I’m goin’ to have a real thank- 
ful heart to begin with, for I do think Uncle 
"Renzo has took a turn for the better. As for vit- 
tles, we sha’n’t have no great show. There's a 
piece of spare-rib Mis’ Barton sent over when they 
killed, that I’ve kinder saved up; and there’s apple 
sass, and turnips, and baked p’taters, and a Ingin 
puddin’, seein’ ’tis Thanksgivin’.”’ 

“What ‘d you have for dinner yesterday ’” 
asked Sam Watkins of Tim as they were setting 
traps in the pine grove this side of North Woods 
the day after Thanksgiving. ‘Tim recounted the 
brief bill of fare. 

“Cracky! you didn’t have much to be thankful 
for! We had turkey, and roast pig, and cold 
tongue, and sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, pa’snips, 
pickles, cranberry, celery, four kinds of pie, plum 
puddin’, wine jelly, oranges, and grapes, and figs. 
But Gramma did nag me so! I couldn’t have half 
what I wanted: the pig wa’n’t wholesome for boys ; 
nor the Marlboro’ pie; nor the jelly; nor the 

She most spoiled my dinner a-scoldin’ at 


ickles. 
‘Well,’ said Tim, his hands set sturdily in his 


pockets, and a laugh in his blue eyes, “ anyway, I 
had a Thanksgivin’ for one thing you didn’t have ! 
I’m thankful my Gran’ ain’t Mis’ Squire Watkins.” 


A STREET SCENE. 


NE afternoon last week there came into the 
business office of The Christian Union the 
little Italian newsboy who delivers the evening 
papers. His eyes were full of fun, and his cheeks 
were dimpled with laughter. It would drive away 
the blues to look into his face. His jacket was 
ragged and his shoes worn out, but this did not 
discourage him, apparently ; he was busy and success- 
ful in his own line. The boy could not speak Eng- 
lish, and understood but few words. A very few 
moments after this cheery boy left the office, I went 
down stairs, and there, through the glass door lead- 
ing to the street, saw about eight boys, all larger 
and stronger than the little newsboy, gathered about 
him while two of their number were beating him 
about the head and face with bags filled with pow- 
dered plaster. In trying to save himself he had 
dropped his papers, over which the boys were scuf- 
fling. When I stepped on the stoop the boys stopped, 
and in answer to my question, “ Why are you hit- 
ting this boy ?” the larger of the two said : 

“It’s just in fun.” 

“ Well,” I said, “if that is so, come here and I 
will let you have some of the fun. Give me the 
bags, and I will play with them about your head in 
the same way. It’s too bad for one boy to have 


all the fun, especially when he does not enjoy it.” 


The boy did not move, but dropped the bag be- 
hind his back, and walked down the street. The 
newsboy, all covered with the plaster, and with cap 
and jacket more ragged, began picking up his rum- 
pled and torn newspapers. It did not seem possible 
that this miserable, distressed boy was the jolly lit- 
tle fellow who less than fifteen minutes before had 
burst into the business office all smiles and dimples, 
intent on selling his carefully folded papers! And 
this change all because a group of cowardly boys, 
knowing his helplessness and: his loneliness, had de- 
termined to have what they called “fun.” Not 
only had they hurt the boy, but they had robbed 
him, for many of his papers were so torn as to be 
unsalable. 

These boys were not rough, ragged boys, but well- 
dressed boys, who looked as though they might have 
come out of comfortable homes. 

I have known a great many boys in my lifetime, 
but I never met a boy who did not at some time, 
while we were together, express the desire to be a gen- 
tleman. Some of these boys had vague ideas of what 
it meant to be a gentleman. Tosome it meant fine 
clothes, innumerable neckties ; to some it meant a 
good education, the ability to speak good English ; 
to some it meant being polite, remembering the laws 
that, if obeyed, give a boy the appearance of being a 
gentleman. But to be a real gentleman means far 
more than this. Charles Kingsley, describing one 
of his characters in “ Westward Ho,” whose oppor- 
tunities in life were not what yours are, says of him 
that he believed it to be the finest thing in the world 
to be a gentle man. “ By which word he had been 
taught to understand the} careful habit of causing 
needless pain to no human being, poor or rich, and 
of taking pride in giving up his own pleasure for 
the sake of those who were weaker than himself.” 
This does not mean that he was a “muff,” for 
Kingsley tells us that he had learned to endure pain 
cheerfully, that he had learned to be perfectly truth- 
ful—which requires, you know, as much courage at 
times as it does to go into battle. Certainly it requires 
all the bravery of a soldier to endure pain cheer- 
fully. No coward was ever a gentleman. 

The boys who beat the newsboy were contempt- 
ible ; but what do you think of the six boys who 
stood by and let them beat him ? 


THE WANDERING DUCKS. 


OU could see the house from the train. It 
stood below the station, and the engineers on 
the up trains always gave the signal to put on the 
brakes before the train passed the house, so that 
none but the express trains rushed by, and even 
these did not get full headway after slowing up to 
pass the curve. This, no doubt, was the reason 
why people were so interested in the little house 
under the embankment. It seemed, as you sat in 
the car window, that if the train would only stop in 
front of the house you could look down the chim- 
ney. In the yard, inclosed by a board fence, un- 
painted, were a number of barrels lying on their 
sides, and with slats closely nailed over the open 
end. Beside these were a number of boxes made 
into coops. At one side of the yard a tiny brook 
could be seen, which, if you followed it, would lead 
you out to the Sound. Not far from the house it 
disappeared under the great stone embankment, 
and you could not help feeling that so tiny and 
timid a brook would be lost in the darkness under 
that great mass of stone and earth. You wondered 
if the poor little thing would not be frightened by the 
terrible roar and racket of the trains as they swept 
over the ground far above it. But when you saw 
it, clear, bright, sparkling, as it rippled into the sun- 
light on the other side, you saw how mistaken you 
were in your fears. It was much larger and 
stronger when it came out of the little tunnel than 
when it went in, and sang on its way to the Sound, 
where it helped to float big ships. 

On the day our story begins the sun was shining 
brightly, and the chickens and ducks were darting 
and wabbling about in greatest glee in the yard of 
the little house. Such cackling and quacking and 
peeping you never heard! When Dorothy and 
Tom came through the gate that hung on leather 
hinges, they stopped and laughed with delight; for 
you must know these ducks and chickens repre- 
sented not only to them breakfasts, but shoes and 
boots, and coats and cloaks, and hoods and hats. 
and all the Santa Claus these children could _pos- 
sibly have. If one of these tiny feathered things 
hurt itself, or was sick and died, it meant just so 
much less money for Dorothy and Tom and their 
mother. Tom and Dorothy had no father, but they 
could remember him, and always spoke of him with 
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hushed and loving voices. He had not been gone 
from them long enough for them to use an every- 
day tone when speaking of him; the band of black 
ribbon on Dorothy’s hat was just beginning to grow 
rusty. This day the two children were very happy, 
for that morning their. big Dominick, Biddy, had 
brought off the nest thirteen beautiful, fluffy yel- 
low ducklings, the entire setting of eggs that had 
been given to Tom by Mr. Sargeant, who owned 
the handsome house down at the Point. He gave 
the eggs to Tom as a gift of good-will for a kindly 
act. Mr. Sargeant left his horse at the post-office 
one day, and the wind blew off the blanket. Tom 
came along and picked up the blanket, and, after a 

deal of effort, covered the horse again, and 
buckled the blanket carefully. Mr. Sargeant saw 
the boy, and after that did many kind things for 
him. Discovering Tom’s love for poultry, and how 
careful and judicious he was in treating them, Mr. 
Sargeant gave Tom a setting of eggs of his choicest 
poultry, and already Tom’s mother began to feel 
the benefit, for the eggs were bringing a better 
price in the stores. She told the children this, and 
said that when the holidays came they would have 
a number of the best breed of ducks and turkeys to 
sell, but that she would keep the hens, for the eggs 
would be so valuable in the winter. Now you un- 
derstand how important these tiny, fluffy ducklings 
were to Dorothy and Tom. They stepped very 
quietly back and forth as they followed their 
mother while she was putting Biddy and her family 
in the barrel, and gave them their first breakfast of 
warm meal and water. All this bright, beautiful 
day, while studying their lesson, or playing at re- 
cess, they would think of the new treasures at 
home, and nod at each other in sympathy. As 
they came through the gate this sunshiny afternoon 
you may be sure their eyes were fastened on the 
corner where Biddy began housekeeping with her 
pretty brood. They were delighted when they saw 
the little yellow puff-balls. 

“Oh, Tom!” said Dorothy, as she squeezed 
Tom’s hand, * they look like canary birds.”’ 

“Canary birds!” exclaimed Tom, scornfully, 
“with web feet and those big, flat bills !” 

“Oh, yes, Tom, I know; but the color is just 
like canaries. If you don’t look ’specially at the 
feet and bills, I mean,” said Dorothy, humbly. 

“ Y-e-s,” said Tom, doubtfully. 

The children ran in to their mother, and, after 


a 


eating a lunch, came out again to clean the hen- 
house and rack up the yard. They talked and 
planned as they worked, and the little ducklings 
would have been very much surprised if they had 
understood how important they were to these two 
little people, who looked so big and independent, 
in fact terrible; so terrible that when the children 
came toward them they flew as fast as their funny 
big feet and little legs would let them. 

Every day the children gave more and more 
time to the feathered folk in the dooryard. It was 
very amusing to the courtly and elegant gentlemen 
who looked out of the car windows, morning and 
evening, at the busy little people and the still 
more busy feathered folks who lived in the little 

ard. 

: The ducks grew finely, and it seemed as if they 
would surely prove by their perfect appearance and 
rapid growth how false was the old belief that 
thirteen was an unlucky number. The ducks wan- 
dered into the little brook, but where it ran through 
the yard it was so tiny that Biddy herself often 
went there to get a drink, and on hot days found 
the damp grass that waved over the brook very 
refreshing. 

After a time, however, the ducklings began to give 
Biddy a good deal of anxiety ; they would go under 
the fence where it crossed the brook. Biddy was 
too big to go under the fence, and the wire netting 
prevented her flying through, and she was too 
clumsy to fly over, and it was pitiful to see her 
frantic efforts and hear her calls to these queer 
children, whom she never could understand. Once 
these queer chicks learned the way to the brook, 
where it was deep enough to swim, Biddy knew no 
more comfort, for every morning after breakfast 
they started off as fast as they could travel for the 
brook, ducked their heads as they went under the 
fence, and swam proudly off in spite of Biddy’s 
coaxing and scolding. ‘The first time Dorothy and 
Tom saw them swimming in the tiny brook be- 
tween the grassy banks that were so close together 
that the brook seemed like a tiny silver thread, they 
were almost wild with delight. They dragged their 
mother out to seethem. ‘ You must, mamma, you 
must come and see them! Why, they look like 
dandelions alive as they swim along!” Dorothy said. 

Poor Biddy! In a short time she was without a 
family, and moped and fretted until she found her- 
self sitting on a nestful of white eggs. You would 
see at a glance that Biddy 
had passed through a sor- 


= | i rowful experience, for she 


did not sit on the nest with 
the confident air that made 
¢ her look so proud and happy 
the last time she sat. She 
would stand on her feet and 
wary, look at the eggs as if to say, 

\} “I do hope that these chil- 

4), dren will be different.” 

| Never a thought did these 
Mi graceless ducklings give to 
ih) Biddy. They were happy 
yj as the day was long; they 
si splashed and swam as hap- 
py as happy could be. It 
} was great fun for Tom and 
Dorothy to watch them, and 
follow them as they went 
about outside the home 
fence. 

In September school 
opened again. Tom and 
Dorothy did not have any 
time to spend with their 
favorites. The water in 
the brook was very low, for 
there had been but little 
rain; but Tom kept a big 
tub in the yard filled with 
water. The ducks patron- 
ized the tub some, but it 
was evident that they did 
not enjoy it as they had the 
brook. 

“You do very well, but 
your great wooden sides are 
not the long soft grass of 
the banks of the brook ; 
and, besides, there is no 
place for flies to hide. Give 
us the brook, if it is shal- 
low,” the ducklings seemed 
to say. 

September had passed, 


grew and thrived so that the children were 
full of even extravagant hopes of the things they 
would buy with the egg and poutry money. The 
ducks promised fine times for Christmas. The 
rainy season set in with October, and the little 
brook spread itself over the grass, and showed its 
shining, dimpled face to the sun. 

One day, toward the end of the month, Tom and 
Dorothy came home to find that all the ducks were 
gone, not so much as a yellow feather to tell they had 
ever lived, happy, contented, peaceful inhabitants of 
this thickly settled front yard. The children hunted 
and searched till dark that night; the next morn- 
ing-they got up early and inquired of all the neigh- 
bors, but no one had seen the runaways. Days 
went by and no trace was discovered. Tom and 
Dorothy were lonely, and felt as if all the feathered 
folks left did not satisfy them for the beautiful 
ducks that the entire neighborhood declared were 
the finest and largest for their age that they had 
ever seen. So sorry were Tom and Dorothy for 
their loss that they never thought of the promised 
Christmas present if the ducks sold at a good price. 


Thanksgiving morning a sweet young girl stood 
in front of the kitchen door of Mr. Sargeant’s house 
feeding a flock of hungry young ducks. ‘These 
ducks were showing feathers of dark green and 
black, and here and there on some of them were 
snuff-colored and brown feathers. 

“You hungry things!’ ’said the young lady, in a 
sweet, low voice; “will you never be satistied 7” 
For answer the duck stood waiting for the next 
handful of bread crumbs. 

Leaning over the fence, not far from the kitehen, 
was Mr. Sargeant and the gardener. 

“It’s a quare thing about them ducks,” said the 
gardener. “ Not a bit of me has iver been able to 
find who owned them,” the gardener was saying. 

“ How did they get here? ‘They surely are the 
breed I bought at the poultry show last year,” said 
Mr. Sargeant. 

“ That's the quare thing, sir. I niver knew ony 
one else to have them in the town, yet one marning 
I finds them coming up from the brook,” explained 
the gardener. 

A bright look flashed into Mr. Sargeant’s face as 
he called, ** Alhe, dear, do you want to take a drive 
with me ?” 

“ Yes, papa. Where ’’’ questioned Miss Allie. 

“ To find the owner of that fine brood of ducks,” 
Mr. Sargeant answered. Ina very short time Mr. 
Sargeant and Miss Allie were standing in the yard 
of the little house under the railroad embankment, 
while the gardener sat in a cart in which was a 
big slatted box. In a few minutes Mr. Sargeant 
whistled, and Mike drove up to the gate and began 
taking out the box ; from between every slat was a 
duck’s head. The moment Dorothy and ‘Tom saw 
them, they jumped up and down, wild with delight. 
The big box was soon on the ground, and the ducks 
set free. ‘They acted as if they had always expected 
to come back; as if they had only gone on a visit. 
Mr. Sargeant, Tom, and the gardener followed the 
brook down to the embankment, and there they dis- 
covered how the ducks sailed out into the world ; they 
had sailed under the embankment, through a tunnel 
so small that no one thought of looking for them on 
the other side. 

About noon Mr. Sargeant’s wagon stopped again 
at the gate of the little house, and this time a big 
basket went in. 

“ This is the loveliest day in my whole life, Tom. 
The ducks at home, and such a dinner, and mother 
so happy because we are to earn money at Mr. 
Sargeant’s house Saturdays! Oh! what a lovely 
Thanksgiving !” said Dorothy to Tom, Thanksgiving 
night. 

“Those are lucky ducks, if there are thirteen. 
I'll always set thirteen eggs,” said ‘Tom, sagely. 

“ Well, I just guess, Master Tom,” answered Doro- 
thy, “that your luck in keeping them depends on 
whether you get a wire netting over the big hole 
where the brook goes under the embankment. 
Where would your luck have been if they had gone 
somewhere else than Mr. Sargeant’s? Or if he 
had not come home with Miss Allie from Europe 
till next year ?” 

“ That’s so,” said Tom, quietly. 

God does not always bring the help he might nor 
as soon as he might, but he asks us to trust him 
alike when he comes and when he tarries, when 
he seems to be watching amd when he seems to be 


sleeping.—[ Abbott. 
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ISRAEL UNDER THE JUDGES.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE people of Israel had been well equipped 

with institutions fitted for a free commonwealth. 
It would be easy to show, if time and space here 
allowed, that the essential elements of free popular 
government all existed, though in rudimentary 
forms, in the Mosaic commonwealth. That com- 
monwealth was founded on allegiance to God. The 
people, after the death of Joshua, proved false to 
that allegiance, became godless and pagan; when 
they lost their religion they lost with it their free 
institutions. Religious apostasy carried with it 
national disaster. Occasionally men of rare relig- 
ious spirit avoused them for a time, brought Israel 
back to its allegiance, and the nation back to its 
prosperity. But a religion which depends for its 
vitality on the personal magnetism of a leader dies 
when that leader dies. ‘The revival of religion un- 
der the Judges was therefore short-lived. Israel, 
becoming godless, became also anarchic; there was 
no law in Israel, and every one did what was right 
in his own eyes. ‘This, briefly stated, is the story 
of the Book of Judges, condensed, in the lesson as- 
signed for to-day, into a few phrases. Its applica- 
tion to our own time and our own country deserves 
serious consideration. 

The free institutions of America, like those of 
England, were founded and nurtured in a religious 
atmosphere. The founder of the English common- 
wealth, Alfred the Great, was not only a man of a 
devout religious faith, but a statesman who drew 
the inspiration of his statesmanship from the Bible. 
Simon de Montfort, who may fairly be regarded as 
the founder of the English House of Commons, 
derived the inspiration of his life from the religious 
teachings of the Franciscan friars; the English 
Reformation, which established the independence 
of England from Continental control, dates from 
the days of Wyckliffe and of Tyndale; the transfer 
of the supreme power from the Crown to Parlia- 
ment was wrought out under the leadership of 
Cromwell, a Puritan of the Puritans. Thus the 
free institutions of England were organized and 
established, not only in a general allegiance to God, 
but under definite and positive religious impulses. 
The emigrants who transported the cuttings from 
the English tree of liberty to our soil were all men 
of a religious spirit acting in the fear of God. The 
Pilgrims landing on Plymouth Rock, the Presbyte- 
rians founding the colony of New Amsterdam, the 
Roman Catholies organizing a free commonwealth 
in Delaware, the Episcopalians establishing a 
church at Jamestown, and the Huguenots finding 
refuge from religious persecution in the Carolinas, 
all brought with them, though in different creeds 
and under different forms, the same fundamental 
spirit of obedience to God ; and in the early history 
of the Colonies religion was recognized as an inte- 
gral and essential part of national life in our national 
institutions. 

But the fear of priesteraft was strong, and the 
dangers from priesteraft considerable. The experi- 
ment of a union of Church and State had not worked 
satisfactorily. Sometimes the Chureh had been 
secularized and profaned by political methods and 
a political personality introduced from the State ; 
sometimes the State had been ruled through super- 
stitious fears by a Church not amenable to civil con- 
trol. Our fathers wisely determined in the found- 
ing of a new commonwealth to separate Church and 
State absolutely and forever. But we may at least 
ask the question whether we have not gone beyond 
them: whether, in following out the lines which 
they laid down, we have not separated the State 
from religion and from God; and whether the 
same dangers do not threaten America from this 
separation which threatened Israel under the 
Judges. No people so much need the sanction 
. and support of religion as a free people; no State 
is so dependent for its existence on a devout recog- 
nition of God as a free State. A government like 
that of Russia might perhaps be maintained with- 
out religion; for the great mass of the people, 
kept in ignorance, are always kept in subjection by 
physical foree through a great standing army. But 
in the nature of the case a standing army and free 
institutions are incompatible. Our fifty millions 
of people have an army of twenty-five thousand, 
scarcely sufficient to protegt our borders from Indian 
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incursions and to keep our few forts from dilapida- 
tion. The city of New York, with its upwards of 
a million of inhabitants, has, I believe, a police force 
of less than five thousand. It is evident that order 
cannot be maintained in the Nation at large nor in 
the city specifically by force of arms ; there must be 
another and a better sanction; that sanction must be re- 
spect for law, for constituted authority if you please, 
for the law of the majority. But on what does that 
respect rest? out of what does it grow? It must 
rest, in the last analysis, either on the force of the 
majority—that is to say, on an army ready equipped 
or an army unorganized yet capable of being called 
into existence—or it must rest on conscience, on the 
voice of God in the soul of man, on a general recog- 
nition of the fact that, in the language of Paul, the 
powers that be are ordained by God, on a profound 
religious sense of allegiance to God and to human 
law, beeause God is in and under and behind human 
law. Law, said the ancient prophet, foretelling the 
time when men should beat their plowshares into 
pruning-hooks—law shall go out of Zion ; that is to 
say, the authority and sanction of law shall, in the 
time of universal peace, grow out of a universal 
recognition of the authority of God. 

The lesson, then, which I desire to draw from the 
Seripture suggested for our study to-day is the 
necessity of a profound and thorough consideration 
of the question, By what methods can we develop 
in our great conglomerate population a knowledge 
of God and an allegiance to him? Teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic is not enough. De- 
velopment of intelligence without a concurrent 
development of the moral nature does not suffice. 
As has often been pointed out, intelligent wicked- 
ness is more dangerous than wickedness that is 
unintelligent : the devil knows enough ; sending him 
to publie school will not make a better devil of him ; 
knowing how to make dynamite without also know- 
ing what are the rights of property and the rights of 
life do not make the pupil a safer member of soci- 
ety ; skill in speech unaccompanied with conscience 
gives to us only that product of modern civilization 
—an educated demagogue. Either by more vigor- 
ous work in the Sunday-school, or by an enlarge- 
ment of our conception of education and an enlarge- 
ment of the methods employed in the publie school 
system, we must find our way to bring a nation, which 
has certainly wandered somewhat from the ideals of 
our Pilgrim Fathers, back to faith in God and loy- 
alty to principle. ‘That we can do it, as our Roman 
Catholic brethren ask us to do it, by remitting the 
work of education to the Church, I do not believe : 
Spain, Italy, and Ireland are monuments to the in- 
capacity of priesthood to prepare a people for free- 
dom. Nor can we do it by drawing a sharp line be- 
tween the secular and the religious, leaving the 
secular -o the State and the religious to the Church, 
even if the partnership be so extended as to allow 
the Chureh to give some religious instruction in 
buildings erected by the State and in connection 
with schools established by the State—for the Ger- 
man plan is inadequate because it is unphilosophi- 
cal; no such sharp line exists in fact between the 
secular and the religious, and the attempt to draw 
it in practical life is, for that reason, always a fail- 
ure. ‘There remains one other method: it is for 
all those who desire to promote citizenship to agree 
upon those few fundamental principles of religion 
which underlie good citizenship—the existence of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the law of 
love as the rule of life—and to interpret these princi- 
ples in some form, and with the necessary ethical 
applications, in the curriculum of the publie school. 

To enter more, however, into methods and details 
would take us too far from the fundamental lesson 
brought before us to-day. That lesson is very sim- 
ple, but it is very fundamental: God is the center 
of humanity, and any system leads to anarchy which 
does not lead the whole community, by a kind of 
spiritual law of gravitation, to God as its center. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OSHUA, the leader of the children of Israel, died, 


and they were left without a leader. Some of 
the people who had occupied the land and insulted 
the purity of God still remained inhabitants of the 
land, and worshiped the idols Baal and Ashtaroth. 
These practices were wicked and most revolting, 
but, in spite of this, many of the children of Israel 
joined in this heathen worship and forgot their God, 
who had delivered them from their enemies and 
gave them the land for an inheritance. 
The God of Israel was not represented by images 
of stone. or worshiped by human sacrifice, by cut- 
ting and maiming of the body, by drunkenness and 


vileness. ‘The God of Israel was an invisible God, 
whose power was shown in the majesty of the mount- 
ains about them, in the beauty of the earth and sky, 
in the bringing of the children of Israel through 
great dangers, and driving his enemies and theirs 
out of the land. But all his goodness and mercy, 
all his love and care, and the warning of terrible 
punishment and national disaster,were forgotten, and 
the children of Israel were fast making the world 
an abomination to their God. They forgot God, 
and served Baal and Ashtaroth, and the Lord for- 
sook them, and they became the slaves of their ene- 
mies. ‘The wickedness of their lives deprived them 
of physical power, and the weakness of their wills 
made them easy victims where they were willing to 
be led. 

They were traitors. God was their earthly as well 
as their heavenly King; they were citizens of his 
kingdom on earth; they had entered into a cove- 
nant to protect this kingdom from his enemies. 
They had every reason to trust this all-powerful 
king, for he had shown his power over water, caus- 
ing it to form a solid wall through which his people 
passed. They had been fed with bread and meat 
from heaven. Unseen he had overthrown great 
cities ; at his word death followed the evil act at 
once. His word had never failed. Disobedience 
had been followed immediately by punishment ; 
obedience had brought peace, rest, success. They 
must have remembered the ark of God that rested 
in the tabernacle on Shiloh, with the tables of stone 
on which the finger of God had written: “ Thou shalt 
have no other gods beforeme. Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in the heavens above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the 
earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; and showing mercy unto thou- 
sands of them that love me and keep my command- 
ments.” And God kept his promise. Not all had 
forgotten him. Among his chosen people there 
were some who remembered him, and kept them- 
selves from idols. To these God stretched out his 
hand in this time of distress, and raised up men 
faithful and true, to guide the people back to the true 
way. ‘These men were éalled judges. They were 
leaders of the special tribes among whom they lived, 
and who accepted them as leaders. They did not 
make laws and have them read to the people, but 
they acted promptly, making laws that were needed 
to attack the special evil the moment it appeared, 
or was in their power to overcome. They were 
kings really in special provinces. They did not 
have courts and scepters and crowns ; they were 
clothed only with the power that comes from a 
strong will consecrated to God and the right. The 
people were bewildered by their own wickedness 
and its evil effects, and accepted these men as their 
rulers. Some were warlike, where the province they 
governed needed military control ; some were politi- 
eal leaders only, doing everything to bind the peo- 
ple together as one nation; some were spiritual 
teachers and leaders, like Eli and Samuel. But all 
worked for one purpose—to build a nation that 
would worship the only and the true God. 

We live in a Christian age and in a Christian 
nation, but we have idols, and some of us forget the 
true God and worship the idols set up in our midst. 
What are these idols? Wealth, fine houses, beau- 
tiful clothes, first place among the people. Some 
of us have our idols in our appetites. We forget 
the Spirit of God that dwells in us, and learn to eat 
and drink and use that which deprives us of power 
of mind and body. 

The papers the other day told us of a man who 
had attempted to commit suicide. His history is a 
lesson. He had built up a large and successful 
business in an Eastern city. A few years ago he 
was visiting New York City, and was persuaded by 
a friend to buy a certain number of shares in 
a certain kind of stock. He sold the shares a 
few days after, making $5,000. ‘This was the be- 
ginning. A couple of years after saw him a beggar ; 
he had speculated with the capital of his business and 
lost every cent. He got employment as a day 
laborer this fall, but had not the strength to do the 
work, and, in despair, attempted suicide. Surely 
there was an idol in that man’s life. 

Remember the old man rejected by his king who 
said, “ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my country, he would not in mine age have 
left me naked to my enemies.”” Not that he could 
not have served his country and his God, but in 
serving his country he forgot God and his laws. 
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George Washington served his country, but he 
served God in that service. Alexander Hamilton, 
in a letter to his wife written just before he 
.went to meet Aaron Burr to fight a duel in which 
he refused to raise the pistol before his enemy, 
said: “I would rather die innocent than live 
guilty.” Mistaken sentiments made it seem to him 
a service to his country to make himself a target 
for his enemy’s bullet. 

Abraham Lincoln served his country, but he 
served God. He gave a moral purpose to his 
country: “ With malice toward none, with charity 
toward all,” which comes so near Christ’s lesson— 
“ Do unto others what ye would that they should do 
toyou.” If we live up to this, there will be but one 
God in our lives. We will not seek to lead any 
astray by word or act, for we would that they 
would help us to keep in the right path. We will 
not keep silent when we see a brother slipping into 
the wrong path. We will point to the signpost, 
« This is the way : walk ye in it,” and a hand strong 
and true will be stretched out to help and guide. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


‘Philip preached unto him Jesus.’’—Acts viii., 35. 


LMOST nineteen hundred years ago a babe, a 
A boy, was born in Bethlehem ; his birth caused 
more interest among the angels than among men. 
Down from their realms of light the singing escort 
came, and, having seen their condescended God 
veiled in and hid in helplessness, and laid for life 
and safety upon the breast of Mary ever blessed, 
they told the tidings to a little company of shep- 
herds, then sang their song of piety and gratula- 
tion— 

“ Glory to God—peace to men of good-will ”— 
and went up again, to watch what next should come 
to pass. 

From the far East came wise men looking for a 
King, to find him where the angels left him, unknown 
by men, his home low down among the sweet-breathed 
kine, his cradle their manger, to which they gave 
him welcome when there was no room for him 
among crowding men waiting to be counted. 

The shepherds took a look, and saw the new-born 
hoy, and went their way wondering. 

The echo of the wise men’s quest reached the 
ears of jealous Herod, ever vigilant, like the queen- 
bee of a hive, listening for the faintest peep of a 
pretender. 

Warned of danger by a dream, the good man 
Joseph took Mary and the babe and fled to Egypt, 
and there abode until the death of Herod. 

Returning, they passed by the land of Judah, kept 
on to Galilee, where Joseph had his shop and tools 
and house; here they abode in frugal industry and 
humble piety, unnoticed and by men unknown. 

As years passed on, brothers and mayhap sisters 
were born to this boy, and so the house became a 
home and sounded with the voices of children—* the 
brethren of our Lord.” 

At Bethlehem our Lord was born. At Nazareth 
in Galilee he had his home, and grew apace, and 
learned to work. I speak of Jesus, Son of Mary 
and of God, of whom the Christians early learned 
to sing—God was manifested in the flesh. 

«“ And in the Spirit justified, 
Witnessed by the angels, 
Proclaimed among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 

And taken up to glory !” 


‘Twelve years now pass. And in that time the 
boys have learned to work, and, on the Sabbath 
day, to go to meeting to hear the words of right and 
duty read. Because the law was old and its lan- 
guage going out of common use, they heard it read 
and then explained. The boys listened to the ser- 
mon. At or near the humble meeting-house the 
boys would come at times to learn to read and write. 
They sat around their master, and wrote their letters 
large with sticks upon the ground, or on wet sand 
pounded hard. So it was that Jesus went to school. 
He learned to read and write, remember, and partly 
understand. 

Curious and intelligent, he asked and answered 
questions in a way that made the old men wonder 
at him and speak him well. Yet was he subject to 
his parents, in his home at Nazareth. There he 
learned his trade, and grew in wisdom, stature, and 
in favor with his God and man. He was walking 
the way of life—this Jesus at whose birth the 
— sang and wise men worshiped and called him 

ing. 
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Joseph, the old man and father in that humble 
home, died. And our Jesus, Mary's first-born, 
eldest among his brothers, kept the family together. 
The uneventful years rolled on till all the little vil- 
lage came to know Jesus the carpenter, and of him 
naught but good. 

When he was thirty years old, seeing a multitude 
thronging his upright cousin John, who preached a 
great reform, he joined himself to their company. 
When they were asking the washing of absolution, 
he also asked for baptism, filling every opportunity 
of righteousness. Needing no absolution, upon his 
ripened manhood came the better gift, the fullness 
of the Spirit, and from that time on he knew him- 
self, and was owned of God, as the beloved Son— 
the Christ. 


As when, from some high-lying lake, kept full 
and overflowing by clouds that yield their waters 
clean as dew-drops, the blessed stream descends, 
seeking and filling every crevice and dark passage- 
way of opportunity, on its journey downward to 
refresh and irrigate the land—-so is the grace and 
bounty of our God. The heavens are ever big with 
blessing. 

And as this steam of benefit, down-going, takes 
on, from rocks and clays and fat alluvia, adultera- 
tions of its purity, and earth-stains, and so becomes 
“hard ” water—better than none, but working some 
damage with its greater benefit—so is the grace of 
God filtering through the hearts and minds, and 
made evident by the words and deeds, of pious men : 
better, far better than nothing, but still adulterated 
by the ignorance and uncleanness of the holy priests 
and prophets and praying parents by whom the 
dream of love and righteousness is kept a-going in 
this dry and selfish natural world. 

But, as sometimes happens, our high-born water, 
far away ovtflowing, finds hidden outlet through 
rocks that yield no salts, and beds of sand already 
crystal white, to emerge in some shady nook, by 
some traveled road, where thirsty bird and beast and 
passing men find and drink its purity ; women from 
the hut hard by bring out their weekly wash, to 
whiten it upon the rocks and sands adjacent. Such 
soft water! Suchclean water! Suchclear water! 
Such cold water !—a never-failing spring, a famous 
spring. So the grace and bounty of our God, bring- 
ing health and growth to all men, hath at last 
appeared. At various times and in differing ways 
God had already made himself known to the fathers. 
But now at last, by Jesus, comes the brightness of 
his glory, the image of his person. Again I chant: 

“God was manifest in the flesh, 
Witnessed by the angels, 
Preached among all nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Taken up into glory.” 


The day has come. A fountain is opened to the 
house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
for sin and uncleanness. God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world. Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters. 

I preach Jesus, Son of Mary and of God. I am 
tracing the channels, as obscure as they are pure, by 
which this outgush of God has at last got out of the 
dark and got into the world for the refreshment and 
redemption of mankind. 

And now we have Jesus, the man grown, full of 
grace and truth, full and overflowing. To see me, 
he says, is to see God. 

Not to condemn, but that through me the world 
might have life—is his message. 

‘The manner of his business as the Son of God is 
blessedly familiar to us all. Our God in Christ is 
seen as the life-giver and restorer. I am, says this 
Jesus, I am the Christ of God, and these are my 
credentials : The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk. The lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear. ‘The dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good news proclaimed to them—these hindmost in 
the race that men keep up. These are my ereden- 
tials. Blessed is he who can read them. 

Blessed be the God and Father of such a Son! 

And since through fear of death all men are 
scared out of reason and decency into cruelties and 
superstitions and slavish fears, this same whole- 
some Jesus used often to talk of dying and rising 
again. He bade his little family—the twelve—to 
have no fear, but watch and follow on. 

Before their sleepy eyes he was transfigured 
and had converse with Moses and Elijah in the 
glory-cloud, about his coming exodus from this 
familiar world into the place of the departed, the 
paradise of God. 

In the prime of his busy manhood, the church of 
his birthright and his own people, of whom he was 


the flower, timidly gave him over into the hands of 
soldiers to be put to death, fearing the extravagance 
and effervescence of an impetuous people, free at 
last to know and love their God. 

The day of doom drew near. Jesus gathered 
his little family to celebrate the home festival—the 
passover. 

This Jesus, born in Bethlehem, brought up in 
Nazareth, having loved his own, loved them to the 
end. This Jesus, home-born, home-trained, and 
home-loving, with * Father” oftener on his lips than 
God or Lord or Jehovah or King, at that supper 
took familiar bread and wine, blessed them, and 
gave thanks, and for all the ages set up this home 
religion and this supper as the modest rite, enjoy- 
ing which his brethren should make good speed 
along the path which he had trod suecessfully. 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother antl sister and 
mother. 

What this supper may become when translated 
into a mystic sacrament of a stately church, go to 
the next eathedral and witness. 

What this simple supper has come to be, when 
theologians and metaphysicians have explained it 
and the death soon after, go to the nearest preacher 
who understands the * plan of salvation,” and he 
will tell you. 

What this supper was in fact and intention, they 
alone can know more and more unspeakably who. 
like Jesus, are born into a home of piety anil 
prayer, who work and sing together, who grow in 
stature and wisdom and favor with God and man, 
and at every meal, as often as they break bread, say, 
“ Thy blessing, Father, with this bread. Thanks 
be to thee for home and food. ‘Thy gifts are not 
costless. We have learned thy bounty, so constant 
and all undeserved. To our little home by the 
wayside we bring the waters of thy grace. and by 
them our humble garments are cleansed of all 
unloveliness.”’ 

As often as we eat our bread, or drink the drink 
provided, we will show the death of Jesus till he 
come. For God was in Christ reconciling the 
world, teaching the Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, and the exhaustless hospitality of the 
house of many mansions. 


While, then, as is our wont, we heartily invite 
you to partake this bread and wine—as many of 
you as believe on Jesus, and would know him better 
and love him more—yet more earnestly I invite, 
and even entreat, you in your own homes, as often 
as you gather round your well-spread tables, every 
article on which is sacrifice, life laid down that you 
and yours may live, pause ere you eat, call on God, 
who gave and giveth life to all, and in your prayer- 
ful homes seek and find the Christ by a daily com- 
munion. 

Not by stateliness and ceremony comes the gift 
of God. A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another, and, as Jesus has taught 
us by word and deed, take up daily the deeds of 
piety and love and follow him. 


Have ye understood all these things? “They say 
unto him, Yea, Lord. 


SOME METHODS OF CHURCH WORK:! 
By Mrs. A. F. Scuaurrier. 


HE time has long since passed when the work of 
the Christian church was comprised in two 
Sunday services and one weekly prayer-meeting. 
It has been clearly seen that the church has a power 
and an opportunity to advance things educational 
and moral as well as spiritual. Young people are 
brought under Christian influences in other ways 
besides the Bible class or the Sunday-sehool, and 
hundreds are reached every year by means of “ Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor,” * Girls’ Friendly Socte- 
ties,’ or kindred associations, who in the olden 
time were never reached at all. Church buildings 
are now provided with rooms suitable for guild 
meetings, sociables, boys’ clubs, or evening classes, 
and Christians are now realizing more and more 
every year that the church should be a center for 
all forms of Christian activity-—* a city set on a hill 
that cannot be hid.” 

‘It is proposed this morning to give a brief account 
of the work undertaken by two or three representa- 
tive churches here in New York, so that some idea 
may be gained of the various forms of work under- 
taken and carried on. The statements will be of 
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he briefest, and the facts and figures 
from the latest year books. 

Ever since the days of Dr. Muhlenberg the 
Church of the Holy Communion has been doing a 
splendid work in our midst, out of all proportion to 
its size or wealth, thus showing that the same 
zeal and faith which enabled Dr. Muhlenberg to look 
upon St. Luke’s Hospital as an accomplished fact 
when he had only $30 toward the building fund 
are still existing among the people whom he so much 
loved. The church itself, with its energetic rector and 
two assistants, is open for service at least twice a day 
throughout the year, and five times on Sunday. At 
these services (particularly the one on Sunday even- 
ing) a great and successful effort is made to bring 
in the non-church-going population in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

If we give a brief glance at the work outside of 
the regular church services and the Sunday-school 
(which is large and flourishing, with 750 members), 
we are struck by the number of practical charitable 
organizations in action. 

There are Industrial Schools for boys and girls, a 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, and an Employment 
Society for aiding poor women. 

One unique feature of the parish work is the large 
and successful “ Workingmen’s Club,” with 217 


members. 


are taken 


THE WORKINGMEN’S CLUB. 

“Its objects are : To promote social intercourse and 
brotherly regard among its members ; to provide for 
the relief of its members in sickness by pecuniary as- 
sistance and medical attendance ; to provide for the 
burial of its members and their wives ; to furnish its 
members with a free circulating library. Every well- 
recommended workingman is eligible to membership. 
The entrance fee varies from two to five dollars, accord- 
ing to age. The monthly due is forty cents. While a 
member is disqualified from working by illness or in- 
juries, be is entitled to five dollars per week for as 
many as twelve weeks ; after that, to three dollars per 
week to the twenty-fifth week ; at his death his family 
receives as many dollars as there are members in the 
Club ; and onthe death of a member’s wife, he receives 
as many half-dollars as there are members in the Club. 

«“ A library, the property of the Club, and consisting 
of 1,267 volumes, is open to the members every Thurs- 
day evening. 

“ The Ciub has fulfilled each of its pledges promptly 
and efficiently. The fact that since its organization the 
Club has received in small dues nearly $12,500, and 
paid in benefits over 39,000, explains why it has such a 
tenacious and growing hold on workingmen and their 
families. Its present cash balance is the largest it has 
ever held.” 


The “ Men’s Parish Club,” with 89 members, has 
for its object mutual helpfulness, and the bringing 
in of young meninto the active work of the church. 

The “ Woman’s Guild ” prosecutes work among the 
poor, employing a missionary nurse to visit the sick 
in their homes, and it also provides for keeping the 
church always open for private prayer. ‘The report 
shows that the church was thus used by an average 
of 228 persons a month last year. 

The “ Girls’ Friendly Society ” extends a helping 
hand to young girls by offering them free evening 
classes in dressmaking, embroidery, letter-writing, 
cooking, and calisthenics, with one evening in each 
week for recreation. 

Next door to the charch on Sixth Avenue is the 
“ Sisters’ House,” in connection with which is the 
Dispensary, where medical relief is given daily to 
the poor of the parish. The Sisters also conduct 
the * Training School” for girls, where nine or ten 
young girls receive instruction “calculated to fit 
them for domestic service, and to lead them to be- 
come intelligent, self-supporting Christian women.” 

Under the same roof is the “Home for Aged 
Women,” where about twenty-five inmates are ten- 
derly cared for in their declining years. “ Although 
every want is conscientiously considered and provided 
for, the average cost of each inmate does not exceed 
$3 a week.” 

“The Babies’ Shelter,” in Twenty-first Street, 
has accommodations for about twenty-five little 
ones, who receive the tenderest care under the 
guardianship of the ladies of the parish. | 

There still remains one interesting feature of the 
parochial work, and that is the “Summer Home” at 
Ardsley, Westchester County. During the year 
417 persons were received for a stay of from one 
week to three months. There were also 300 exeur- 
sionists who enjoyed country air and country views 
for one short day. ‘The little children from the 
“ Babies’ Shelter’’ were among those who made a 
prolonged stay of three months, so that one charity 
was made to fit into another in the most delightful 
way. In fact, we see this “ fitting’ running through 
all departments of the church work. The girls 


from the “ Training School” wait upon the old wo- 
men in the “ Home,” and the women in the Employ- 
ment Society make the garments worn by the babies 
at the “ Shelter” and the younger children in the 
Industrial School. In closing this sketch of the 
noble work for the Master done by this church, let 
us not omit one line from the Year Book, which 
says in regard to the Mission Guild, “ The spiritual 
part of the work is always foremost,” and this idea 
runs through all departments of the work, and is the 
secret of the successful results. 

Now let us look for a moment at Olivet Church, 
one of the churches of the City Mission, undenomi- 
national and poor, and yet a center of usefulness in 
many ways. Putting aside for a moment the church 
services, held both in English and German, and the 
large and well-organized Sunday-school, with 800 
members, let us consider some of the forms of 
Christian activity which have found a home there. 
The aim has been, from the first, to educate the 
people to self-government in the church, to intelli- 
gent giving for religious and charitable causes, to 
wise methods of mutual helpfulness, and to personal 
work for those less favored than themselves. When 
we consider the ever-changing character of a tene- 
ment-house congregation in the midst of a foreign- 
born population, and the difficulties of permanent 
results in a given locality, the success of these efforts 
has been marvelous. 

1. In regard to the giving of these people, it is 
enough to state that, without a single rich family in 
the church, the aggregate of offerings for the work 
of the church last year was $4,692. 

2. The mutual helpfulness is shown in the estab- 
lishment of two Burial Clubs, one German and one 
English, which are in a most prosperous condition. 
Assessments are made only when the “ Guarantee 
Fund ” is reduced to the minimum of $500. In 
practice this amounts to two assessments of fifty 
cents for every three deaths. It is thus possible to 
pay $50 for the funeral expenses of each member. 
It is impossible to state how much comfort this 
amount of ready money has brought to the poor, 
whose one great fear is that those whom they love 
should at last be carried to a “ pauper’s grave.” 


PERSONAL WORK. 


3. The good women of the church have formed 
themselves into an efficient “ Aid Society,” for the 
assistance of those members of the church who are 
suffering for want of clothing, food, or money for 
rent. Over 3200 were raised for this purpose last 
year; and, besides help given in the ways indicated, 
forty-four households were made happy on Thanks- 
giving Day by the gift of a turkey, with some use- 
ful groceries. 

In the Sunday-school, which is a model in or- 
ganization and discipline, there are about forty offi- 
cers and teachers from tenement-houses, who, 
having passed through many years of training, are 
now doing splendid work. Among these is the 
Secretary of the school, whose books are almost 
perfect in their system and order, and whose effi- 
cient work would be a credit to any up-town Sunday- 
school. 

Other forms of church work may be briefly men- 
tioned, but there is no time for detailed reports. 

There is a flourishing Young People’s Associa- 
tion, with 160 members, which holds its meetings 
once a fortnight, affording the young people an op- 
portunity for social intercourse and popular instruc- 
tion in science or hygiene. The winter’s programme 
consists of lectures, concerts, and sociables, and the 
expenses are met by the small monthly fees paid 
by the members, and one or two pay entertain- 
ments. 

From this Association is formed the “ Devotional 
Committee,” of eight young men, who take charge, 
by turns, of the Friday evening prayer-meeting in 
the church. 

A public library is open to all, with a descriptive 
catalogue to assist those who take out books to 
chéose those that will suit their taste. Seven 
thousand books were given out during 1887. 

On Thursday afternoon, at half-past one, the Mis- 
sionaries hold a *“ Mothers’ Meeting” in German, 
which is very popular, as no Sunday toilet is neces- 
sary, and a hood, or even a shawl thrown over the 
head, is quite allowable. About 200 of the very 
“poorest of the poor” attend these meetings. 

Every Tuesday afternoon during the winter the 
Chapel opens its doors for the “Olivet Helping Hand,”’ 
conducted by a board of managers from up-town. 
About 300 poor women gather at this meeting, and 
they are taught some practical Bible truth, and 
then for two hours are employed in sewing on 
warm garments for themselves or their families. 


They are paid at the rate of ten cents an hour, but 
not in money—only in goods or groceries, and, as 
these are purchased at wholesale, and are of the 
best quality, the women consider that they make 
excellent bargains. Teachers are much needed 
here, so that each little group of eight women may 
have the advice and sympathy which they so much 
need. 

On Monday afternoon about sixty children 
gather for the “ Band of Hope,” where temperance 
is taught in the most attractive way. 

Every Saturday morning during the winter a 
sewing school is held, where the girls are taught 
not only how to sew, but how to care for their per- 
sons, and how towin favor by gentle manners. All 
curl papers are strictly forbidden, and clean hands 
and nails are shown to be both desirable and at- 
tainable. The children are not allowed to take the 
garments which they make, but tickets are given 
for punctuality and good behavior, with which they 
can buy clothing on “Selling Day,” which occurs 
three times during the winter. Garments are 
made outside of the school to supply the demand on 
this day, and it is sometimes touching to see the 
earnest face of a small “patchworker” as she 
comes with her tickets, and hesitates for a long time 
before she decides whether to take a gray flannel 
petticoat for herself, or a blue gingham apron for 
her mother. This. plan prevents all hurrying to 
finish a garment, and allows models to be used 
without discontent, as all fare alike on “Selling 
Day.” The children who do not need garments 
give their tickets to those who do. One poor child 
last year received all the tickets from every mem- 
ber of her class, so that she could procure the un- 
derclothes so evidently needed. Teachers are also 
wanted in this department, as the only limit to the 
number of children admitted is in the number of 
teachers available. 

Now I have only to ask you to use your imagi- 
nations for a moment, and fancy the loss which 
would be felt were all these varied forms of activity 
to be blotted out of existence, and you can form a 
better idea than I am able to give you of the value 
of “ Church Work.” 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Fair weather faith is no faith.—[ Spurgeon. 


God regards a saint in rags more than a sinner 
in robes.—[ Jackson. 


We can hardly learn humility and tenderness 
enough except by suffering.—[ George Eliot. 


The visions of the future, thoroughly believed, 
are the realities of the present.—[ Phillips Brooks. 


Faith evermore overlooks the difficulties of the 
way, and bends her eyes only to the end.—[ Bishop 
Hall. 


God has special care of the aged. When the 
grasshopper is a burden, and the windows are dark- 
ened, he opens their way to other worlds. If they 
have grown old in religion, he sends his angels to 
await their translation. It is good to join with 
the angels in ministries of kindness.—[ Exchange. 


Love your Bibles. As they are the souvenirs of 
your earliest childhood, the gift of a mother’s love 
or the pledge of a father’s affection, so let them be 
your best and fondest treasures, the keepsakes 
and heirlooms which you are most desirous to 
transmit to your children’s children.—[ The Rev. J. 
R. Macduff. 


When the children of Israel were bitten by the 
fiery serpents, they did not look to the tabernacle 
and the holy things in it, nor even into the holy of 
holies, where stood the cherubim and where shone 
the glory of God; for if they had, they would have 
died; but they looked simply at what God had 
commanded they should look at—the brazen ser- 
pent. Just so must we, who are bitten by the old 
serpent, the devil, look simply unto Christ.— 
[ Selected. 


Religion—O cluster of diamonds set in burn- 
nished gold! © nether springs of comfort, burst- 
ing through all the valleys of trial and tribulation! 
It is no stagnant pond, scummed over with mala- 
ria, but springs of water leaping from the Rock of 
Ages: ‘Take up one cup of that spring water, and 
across the top of the chalice will float the delicate 
shadows of the heavenly wall, the yellow of the 
jasper, the green of emerald, the blue of sardonyx, 
the fire of jacinth.—[ Talmage. 
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ReLicious News. 


THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


WE published last week in full the report 
approved by a majority of the Prudential 
Committee in the case of Mr. Noyes. Asa simple act 
of justice to him we give in this week’s issue the most 
essential features of his reply presented to the Berke- 
ley Street Church. For this we ask a careful reading 
by those who have read the statement of the Com- 
mittee. The first portionof Mr. Noyes’s letter con- 
sists of a brief account of the conference between 
himself and the Committee. He then proceeds as 
follows: 


When I went to the Rooms I was aware that many 
conservative men, among whom was Dr. Dexter, had 
been working very hard to secure my appointment in 
the interest of peace and harmony, and | am sure that 
I met the Committee with the sincerest intention of 
helping to this end. My attitude was that of one who 
was willing to enter the service of the Board on the 
basis on which I had been ordained. If they did not 
wish me on that basis, I should not force myself with 
my views upon them. But, on the other hand, it was 
not my place to so modify my position as to make their 
action in appointing me consistent with their previous ac- 
tion in rejecting me. I simply stood where I stood at my 
ordination, and regret that the Committee were not as 
favorably impressed as were the Council. After my 
session with the Committee had lasted nearly three 
hours, it was still apparent that there was a misunder- 
standing betweenus. Then for several minutes I spoke 
freely to them. I told them that I was a Christian, that I 
believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that | 
could subscribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that | 
found myself understood wherever I went, among the 
churches, among ministers, among missionaries, but as 
soon as I came into dealings with them, I seemed to be 
misunderstood. I spoke of the fact that I had been 
educated in a spiritual theology in which we were not 
accustomed to give sharp definitions to subjects such as 
this, which are not expressly revealed. Here was a 
problem, a problem to which I did not know the answer, 
and I wished I knew somebody that-did. But they 
seemed to want a definite answer to the problem, more 
definite than I could give. But, they asked, why is it 
that we misunderstand you? Because, I replied, what 
I consider unimportant, you seem to consider all-im- 
portant. 

When I finished, the Committee excused me. 

I will now speak in particular of the letter sent by 
the Prudential Committee to this church, in which the 
reasons are given for their action in declining to comply 
with your request. I have referred to the fact that for 
some reasons my former statements to the Prudential 
Committee have not been justly interpreted. It has 
seemed to me that there has been a disposition to search 
out and magnify the reasons why | should not be ap- 
pointed, rather than a desire to view my doctrinal belief 
in its true proportions, and in its relation to the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches. A careful examina- 
tion of the letter addressed to the Berkeley Street 
Church confirms me in this impression. There are four 
things about the letter to which I feel obliged to call 
your attention in simple justice to myself, and I will 
try to do it without reflecting unkindly upon the Com- 
mittee. 

1. The assertion that I refused to withdraw my 
former statements is made over and over again, while 
absolutely nothing is said of the fact that I just as em- 

hatically refused to reaffirm my former statements. 
Cannas fairness would seem to require some allusion 
to this fact in a paper emanating from such a judicial 
body as the Prudential Committee. It has been the 
evident determination of the writers of the letter to 
decide my case upon the basis of my previous state- 
ments rather than upon my last paper. It will be 
admitted by all, I think, that there are certain infelici- 
ties connected with my getting my earlier statement 
before the Committee which ought to entitle me toa 
new presentation of the case. 


Mr. Noyes then rehearses the circumstances under 
which his original communications with the Com- 
mittee were had, circumstances which made them 
liable to misapprehension and even misreport, 
and made him unwilling to be judged by them. 
He then proceeds as follows : 

I asked this privilege when I appeared before the 
Committee the last time, repeatedly saying that | 
desired to be judged solely upon my last paper, which 
was the result of my ripest thought and richest expe- 
rience. Instead of taking this paper as the basis of 
their judgment, the writers of the letter have gone back 
to a statement which was written, as I have said, when 
I was put before the Committee in a defensive and con- 
troversial attitude, and on that based all their action. 

Moreover, they have taken from their context in this 
statement of mine certain phrases out of which they 
form their chief argument against my —. 
For example, the letter reiterates again and again such 

hrases as “the belief in a continued probation,” “in 
armony with Scripture,” “honors Christ in givin 
completeness to his work,” “a necessary corollary,” 
“the universality of the atonement.” But it should be 


mittee’s letter makes no mention: “mere hopes or 
opinions,” “ at best only a corollary,” “to me it seems a 
nocessary corollary,” “in what way He [Christ] may 
‘e presented to men in the intermediate state we can- 
not tell ;” “it does not come within the province of 
the Bible, as a practical book addressing motives to par- 
ticular men, to reveal in explicit terms something which 
did not pertain to their immediate needs ;” “not ex- 
plicitly revealed and enforced ;” “not a fundamental and 
central doctrine of Christianity ;” “ open to conviction in 
whatever direetion truth may lead ;” it [the dogma] 
“might be eliminated without destroying the fabric of 
my belief ;” “I disclaim the phrase that it is a part of 
the substance of the Gospel ;” “it is rather a corollary 
and inference.” All these phrases, besides many other 
long sentences and paragraphs in the same tenor, are 
in the paper from which the condemnatory phrases 
have been selected, and thus an argument built up for 
my rejection. It is apparent that justice has not been 
done to my attitude to this question, but everything 
that could be quoted on one side has been quoted, while 
all my modifying phrases have passed for nothing. 

2. One of the most serious and significant defects of 
the letter which has been addressed to you is one which 
[ can but feel is a striking illustratiun of the spirit and 
methods which have characterized the treatment of my 
case from the very beginning. I refer to the misquota- 
tion from my statement of belief which you will find on 
page 8 of the letter. After stating that I have not 
consciously altered my beliefs, ete., the letter goes on 
to say, “ Moreover, he now uses the following language.” 
It then purports to quote literally from the statement 
which I made before the Council, and from the steno- 
graphie report of the replies which I made during the 
examination. There are three quotations. The first 
and third are literally correct; but the second is 
strangely distorted from its original form, and so worded 
as to make conspicuous and emphatic a belief which | 
do not hold, and which I have solemnly repudiated 
before the Committee. The words which are quoted in 
the letter as my language are as follows: “ J entertain a 
reasonable hope that the love of God in Christ will be re- 
vealed after death to those who have not received him or 
rejected himon earth.” ‘The words which I actually used 
in my statement of faith are quite different. Speaking 
of those who do not hear the message in this life, I said : “ 
entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be a reason- 
able hope, that somehow, before their destinies are 
fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

This misquoted passage will probably be regarded as 
one of the most telling passages on the list of those 
which are adduced to justify the action of the Commit- 
tee in rejecting me, and in its misquoted form it seems 
to commit me to the most obnoxious misconception of 
the hope which I really hold. 

The change in the language of this quotation may 
have been unconscious on the part of those who framed 
the letter. If it was, it is certainly a striking illustra- 
tion of the assertion which | have made many times 
that the Committee do not understand me. 

3. In the last vote of the Committee to “decline to 
appoint,” there are again phrases selected here and 
there from my former paper, all on one side of the 
question, followed by the statement that I know of “ no 
change in his [my] feelings or his [my] expression of 
them, nor in his [my] position since | first presented 
them to the Prudential Committee, in 1586, except that 
his [my ] faith has become ‘ more vital.’” ‘This last phrase, 
“ more vital,” is the only quotation from my last papers, 
and the intention in quoting it is evidently to make the 
impression that my views on the question at issue are 
“more vital ;”’ whereas the truth is that when I said, at 
my examination by the Council, that “ my faith is more 


vital now than it was then,” I referred to the whole | 


body of my belief. The question raised at the Council 
to which 1 gave this answer I understood to have ref- 
erence to my whole system of doctrine, and I replied 
that my faith was wore vital now than then. It is 
hardly fair to take this expression out of its connection 
and apply it to one set of selected phrases in such a 
way that my real attitude to the question involved is 
misrepresented. Nothing of this kind may have been 
intended, but the cumulative force of the argument is, 
unfortunately, in this direction. No consideration seems 
to have been taken of the fact that I desired to have 
all previous statements explained in the light of my 
lust paper, and that I be judged by it. 

Iam sure that I shall be pardoned by the friends of 
the Board and by the Christian community if I say just 
a few words concerning my own personal feelings in 
this matter. I am deeply conscious of the fact that 
the body which has declined to accede to your re- 
quest with reference to my appointment comprises 
iuen whose learning and experience jus ly give to their 
decisions great weight. I am also conscious of the fact 
that I am a young man with comparatively little expe- 
rience and inflience. I have honestly tried to repress 
the feelings of annoyance and disappointment which 
have naturally arisen from my unfortunate experiences 
at the Mission Rooms. And I think that you will bear 
me witness that I have seldom alluded to them im pri- 
vate and never in public. 

Some things, however, | am constrained to say here 
in closing. While I have no disposition to pose as a 
martyr, it seeins to me that those of us who have 
been rejected as unfit for missionary service, while at 
the same time we have been practically unanimously 
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approved by Congregational Councils, have a right to 


feel that we have been subjected without good cause to 
no little inconvenience, and indeed to great injustice. 
As to myself, I have been made unpleasantly notorious. 
I have been branded as unsound in the faith by men of 
large influence and reputation. I have been made an 
object of suspicion among pulpit supply committees and 
other | pee people; I have been placed in a false posi- 
tion of antagonism toward the great missionary organi- 
zation in whose lap I was nurtured and whose name and 
fame are among the most precious treasures of my 
heart; I have been held back from what I have sol- 
emnly believed to be my God-appointed life work—and 
all for what? Not because I do not hold the funda- 
mental Christian doctrines, but because I am unwilling 
to accept one particular solution of a dark and myste- 
rious problem. 

And now what is this thing which has been the 
source of so much discussion, misunderstanding, and 
disturbanee ? A hope. A hope which is not claimed, 
in my statements, past or present, to be a doctrine or a 
part of a doctrine, which is not claimed to be explicitly 
taught im the Scriptures, but which belongs to that 
great class of tentative suppositions which afford some 
relief to the Christian scholar and worker while he is 
struggling with the mighty problem of the divine gov- 
ernment. A hope which in one form or another is enter- 
tained by every Christian heart. The form in which 
this hope comes to me I have already expressed as fol- 
lows : “ Those who do not hear the message in this life I 
trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to know God’s 
method of dealing with them. But I do not refuse to 
think about them. I entertain in their behalf what I 
conceive to be a reasonable hope, that somehow, before 
their destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to 
them the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this, as in 
every question to which God has given no distinct 
answer, I merely claim the liberty of the Gospel.” 

The case is now returned to your hands. I regret 
that the issue is not what many hoped it would be, but 
I have tried to bring about a peaceful adjustment of 
differences and at the same time to be loyal to you and 
true to myself. 

For the same purpose I[ have written this letter to 
you, and trust that I have stated the ease fairly. 

Yours fraternally, H. Noyes. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

¢ your issue of November 1 you utter “A Word 
I to the Wise,” and then endeavor to show that 
“the wise” are very foolish and misguided women. 

I am not a member of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, but [ think I am correct in saying that it 
does not “demand that every local missionary 
society in every village church shall work for for- 
eign missions and nothing else, or be denied a repre 
sentation and a voice in the society.” It does, 
however, expect that every local society, auviliar, 
to it, shall work to carry out the purpose for which 
itisorganized. ‘Truly, as you suggest, the Woman's 
Boards are co-operating with the American Board, 
and this is reason enough why the great constitu 
ency should keep in harmony with the parent 
society. 

It is not easy to understand how any “ autocratic 
scepter’ in this regard is being laid down in any of 
our missionary societies. Are the agents of the 
A. H. M.S. or the A. M. A. throughout their con- 
stituencies urging a departure from Home Mission- 
ary methods, and the taking up or combining the 
Foreign Missionary work? We can belong to all 
of them, and more, but if we do not work in each 
in its own way and spirit we shall not be very valu- 
able members. 

All that the Woman’s Board of Missions asks is 
that the membership of the societies at home work 
for their representatives abroad. It would be de- 
cidedly difficult to meet its pledged work in the for- 
eign field if there should be division of interest and 
labor in its societies at home. And the same argu- 
ment applies in the care and support of the Home 
Mission field. 

The W. B. M. I. may “allow” its contributing 
societies to determine for themselves how they can 


best do their work, but in point of fact the great 


majority are organized simply as foreign mission- 
ary societies. It has been found from experience 
that more is contributed both for the home and 
foreign work when there are separate societies. 
“This one thing I do,” for the time being, seems 
to be a necessary principle. It may be fitting out 
«a box for the frontier, or an hour in study and 
prayer and raising of money for a missionary in 
India or China or Japan. 

We cannot have a principle that meets each indi- 
vidual case, but we must have a certain method in 
work and a loyalty to it which lies at the root of 
all successful organization. L. C. P. 

[It is always well to understand such an issue as 
the present one clearly. The Woman’s Board 
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refuses to allow any society to be auxiliary, that is, 
to have a voice and representation in it, unless the 
society pledges itself to work exclusively for foreign 
missions. ‘That it is better in most churches to 
have separate organizations, one for home and one 
for foreign missions, may be true; that question 
we do not discuss. But it is not in accordance with 
local self-government for the committee at Boston 
to determine how the women in the various churches 
shall constitute their missionary organizations, and 
enforce their determination by the penalty of excis- 
ion. That this is not necessary to efficient and 
co-operative work has been demonstrated by the 
Women’s Board of the Interior, which allows to 
its local auxiliaries an option, and by the Women’s 
Board of the Presbyterian Church, which allows 
the same liberty. Facts are more weighty than 
theories.—Ebs. C. U. | 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of this body 
was held at Meriden, November 13 and 14. 
The Conference is composed of delegates elected 
by the several local conferences and consociations in 
which the Congregational churches of Connecticut 
are united, at the rate of one delegate for each 300 
church members. This gives a possible member- 
ship of somewhat over 200, including officers ; prob- 
ably about half that number of delegates were pres- 
ent at this meeting. A Sunday-school convention 
which is to be held during the present week inter- 
fered somewhat with the attendance at Meriden. 
We cannot spend the whole of our time in attend- 
ing conventions, and must choose between the 
competitors. Another reason for a smaller attend- 
ance may possibly lie in the fact that the time of 
the Conference was to be almost entirely occupied 
with business. Many special committee were to 
report ; their reports would necessarily lead to dis- 
cussion. The standing committees therefore planned 
for nothing else than a business session. Perhaps 
some thought that the discussion of ecclesiastical, 
polities would not prove especially edifying, and so 
remained away. But they were mistaken in their 
judgment. The meeting as a whole was exceed- 
ingly interesting. Even the dry details of business 
—in which, indeed, every earnest church worker 
ought to be interested,because they concern the church 
of Christ—can be made themes of both eloquent, 
witty, and profitable discussion. 

After the organization of the Conference on 
Tuesday, the 13th, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered. The service was necessarily 
brief, yet charged with tender and devout solem- 
nity. It was indicative of the inclusive spirit of 
Congregationalism that both the clergymen who 
officiated at the table had come into the Congrega- 
tional ministry from other churches. The Rev. 
L. L. Potter, of Hartford, successor of Bushnell 
and Burton, came to us from the Baptists, and Dr. 
Bullock, of Ansonia, from the Methodists. Many 
Congregational pulpits in the State are now most 
acceptably filled by such converts to Congregation- 
alism, of whom these two are representatives. 

It is quite unnecessary to allude to all the reports 
which were made, or to mention all the various 
items of business attended to. I will mention only 
those of general interest. The Conference (which rep- 
resents the churches) is now nearly twenty-one years 
old. The General Association, including only min- 
isters, is nearly two centuries old. The Conference 
meets in November, and the Association in June. 
The Conference attends to business, while papers 
and discussions on professional subjects occupy the 
attention of the Association. A plan is on foot to 
have the two bodies meet during the same week in 
November—not by any means merging the two 
bodies, but keeping them separate on different days. 
This proposal is now before a joint committee of 
three from each body, It is favored by those who 
would be glad to reduce even by one the number of 
conventions which take somuch time. Itis opposed 
by those who fear that the Conference would first 
eclipse and then destroy the venerable old Associa- 
tion. The report of the joint committee will be 
made to the two bodies next year. 

One of the committees appointed last year was 
charged with the duty of discovering what forms of 
worship, other than the long established routine of 
our fathers, are now used by the churches of this 
State. Two hundred and eighty of the 298 churches 
replied to the inquiries sent out by this committee. 
The report showed that responsive reading, the 


Lord’s Prayer in concert (sometimes chanted), the 
Gloria Patri, and the Apostles’ Creed, were—one 
or more of them—used habitually in Sunday service 
in 178 churches, and occasionally in 22 others. 
Responsive reading is practiced regularly in 143 
churches—occasionally in 7 others. The Lord’s 
Prayer is recited in concert every Sunday by 89 
churches, and regularly chanted in 28. The Gloria 
is regularly used in 72, and the creed in 14. For 
the most these changes have been made within the 
past ten years. Two hundred and _ thirty-two 
churches, it was found, observe Easter, 228 Chil- 
dren’s Day, and 225 Christmas. Good Friday is 
observed by 163 churches, probably in most of these 
as State Fast, in obedience to the Governor’s Proe- 
lamation, which in Connecticut is always appointed 
for that day. A committee which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the advisability of discon- 
tinuing the appointment of a State Fast, for some 
reason asked to be discharged without making any 
report. 

Much interest was felt in two reports closely 
affecting our missionary interests. One was on the 
question of consolidating, into one good monthly or 
weekly periodical, the five or six missionary maga- 
zines now published by the several national societies. 
A committee of three, with Dr. Anderson at its 
head, had this subject in charge. The majority of 
the committee were opposed to recommending any 
change; but Dr. Anderson presented a minority 
report, in which he reviewed the whole matter, and 
showed reasons for believing that a consolidated 
magazine, under good editorial management, en- 
riched with the literary and artistic skill which such 
a periodical would be able to command, would much 
more efficiently serve the interests of the mission- 
ary societies than the present small and inferior 
publications. He presented a series of resolutions 
in favor of consolidation and commending the 
subject to the attention of the several societies. 
These resolutions were adopted, though a large 
minority of the Conference voted nay. The 
other question was that of the relation of 
the benevolent societies to the churches. It was 
a question which grew out of the controversy re- 
garding appointments to foreign missionary service. 
A strong committee was appointed last year, of 
which Dr. J. E. Twitchell, of New Haven, was 
chairman. ‘Two sets of resolutions were committed 
to it: the one relating solely tothe American Board ; 
the other including in its scope all the societies, 
demanding a close connection between all and the 
sustaining churches, and recommending an overture 
to the National Council with a view to negotiations 
between all the societies on the one hand and repre- 
sentatives from the entire Congregational body 
on the other, which might prepare the way for the 
desired corporate union of society and church. Dr. 
Twitchell’s report was brief and business-like. It 
emphatically favored the idea of insuring the con- 
trol of the societies by the churches which sustain 
and use them, but did not think that the Conference 
should devise the means by which this could be ac- 
complished, it being better, in the judgment of the 
committee, to secure, if possible, through the Na- 
tional Council a commission to discuss and arrange 
means and methods in consultation with the socie- 
ties. 

Debate upon this question had been anticipated 
and time for it allowed by the committee. They 
had also requested Dr. Chesebrough to read a 
paper uponit. This he did, and his paper moved 
in the same direction as the Committee's report. 
Dr. Newman Smyth then took the floor, and made 
a speech, in a tone of the utmost kindness toward 
all who differed from him, yet earnestly demand- 
ing some organ of missionary activity through 
which the Congregational churches as a whole ‘could 
reach the heathen with men acceptable to them- 
selves. It was not, he declared, at all a theological 
question, but one solely of administration. The 
candor, no less than the weight, of his speech 
made a great impression upon all. The noon re- 
cess here interrupted the proceedings, and when, 
after some other business, the Conference took up 
the subject in the afternoon, no one had anything 
further to say. The resolutions of the committee 
were adopted at once, by a unanimous vote, and 
Dr. Twitchell was directed to present the matter 
to the National Council and request the action of 
that body. 

Such a result could not have been reached a year 
ago. But public opinion has been rapidly growing 
during these twelve months. The action already 
taken by the Board doubtless helped things much. 
The unfavorable result of the Noyes case probably 
assisted to some extent ; while the committee itself 


was one highly trusted, and its report was unani- 
mous. 

The four missionary addresses delivered on 
Tuesday evening, by Miss Gilberth, of the New 
West Education Commission, Dr. Cobb, of the 
Congregational Union, Mr. Ryder, of the American 
Missionary Association, and Dr. Kincaid, of the 
Home Missionary Society, were unusually powerful 
and impressive. And, on the whole, the Conference 
has proved that a ** business session’ can be made 
as interesting and valuable as any other. P. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TO ITS SUPPORTERS. 


Brethren and Friends : 

What will you have us do? As you know, we began 
this financial’ year with 39,000 in the treasury. There 
were, besides, 330,000 belonging to the Swett Exigency 
Fund. This Fund, as its name implies, is to be used 
only in emergencies. The best use of it, wise financiers 
tell us, is to invest it safely and hold it as security for 
the Society’s notes when compelled to borrow. You 
told us at Saratoga, in June, to pay the missionaries 
promptly, in summer as well as winter, borrowing the 
money needed for the purpose. This we had to do from 
time to time, through the summer and into the autumn. 
On the 7th of November the Society’s notes amounted 
to $100,000, to secure $30,000 -of which the Swett 
Exigency Bonds are hypothecated. The Executive 
Committee, regarding this as the extreme limit of safety, 
decline to borrow more without your express orders. 
But the work is ceaseless, and new reports of it daily 
call for money. On this 15th day of November, 
besides the bank debt, we owe the missionaries 315,000. 

Now, what will you have us do? The debt is yours. 
The commissions for the work were given in your name. 
The money to pay for that work was borrowed on your 
authority. The brethren have toiled, and the banks 
have loaned, trusting to the Christian honor of the 
churches and friends whose agents your Exeeutive Com- 
mittee and officers are. You mean that the work shall 
be done. You know it cannot be done without money. 
You have often and very decidedly said: “ Push the 
work ; pay the missionaries promptly ; tell us how you 
stand, and we will see that you have the money.” 

This is “ how we stand :” At your direction we have 
borrowed, and now owe, $100,000 in your name. We 
have pledged money to your missionaries, of which 
$15,000 are overdue, and cannot be paid till you send 
us the money. Many new fields, in several States and 
Territories, ought, in faithfulness to our Lord, to be 
entered to-day. Not one of them can be entered till 
you send us the money. The entire work of the Society 
is in danger of standing still, while we wait to hear from 
you. What will you have ns do? What will vou do? 

THE Orricers or Tur A. H. M.S. 

Biste Houser, N. Y. 


THE WORK OF BERKELEY TEMPLE. 


Berkeley Temple, Boston, aims to become an Insti- 
tutional Church. It has many departments, and tries 
to reach out a helpful hand in many directions. It 
aims to bring its people in direct and loving touch with 
every phase of life which can be bettered by their influ- 
ence. Much of its work is sustained by special contri- 
butions which are designated for special objects. A 
certain sum is designated by the donors for music ; 
a certain sum is given by the guardians of the 
“Swett Fund” (a donation from a Unitarian to the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society in 1885) 
for city evangelization. It is contemplated in due 
time to send an evangelist into some of the weaker 
churches of New England country towns. He, too, 
is to be supported by contributions given for that 
purpose. So in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, 
Berkeley Street Church has had put into its onde a 
sum raised for the special purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of Mr. Noyes as a missionary in a foreign field. 
His support, being thus pledged beforehand, will in 
no sense draw upon the contributions which are given 
for the work in Boston. Berkeley Temple for ordi- 
nary church work would ask help from no society. In 
the ordinary meaning of the term, it is as self-support- 
ing as the Old South or Park Street Churches. Its 
members are contributing this year toward its large 
expenditures a sum equal if not exceeding that of any 
year for five years past. X. 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


The Executive Committee of the Ramabai Association 
wish to correct a statement that has lately been made in 
some papers to the effect that Ramabai had already 
raised the full sum desired for her school. She has just 
sailed for India from California, where she addressed 
over fifty meetings and also spoke before the great Edu- 
eational Convention held in San Franciseo last July. 
Many circles auxiliary to the general Association were 
formed on the Pacific Coast, and contributions were re- 
ceived from many sources. In all about 220,000 has 
been contributed in this country for the Ramabai school 
fund, and about $12,000 more will be needed for the 
erection of a building, on the supposition that the land 
may be given by friends in India. A request is made 
that donors should specify whether their contributions 
are intended for annual subscriptions, scholarships, or 
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the general fund. The Treasurer is Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., of 87 Boylston Street, Boston ; the Cor- 
Secretary, from whom information about 
Ramabai and her work may be obtained, is Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y. Ramabai’s book, “ The 
High Caste Hindu Woman,” may be had from the 
Methodist Book Concern in New York. Miss Abby 
H. Demmon, a teacher engaged by the Executive Com- 
mittee, sails for India this month to aid Ramabai in her 
work. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 

—MeLachlin Hall, the new wing of Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, was dedicated in October. The Hon. 
G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Education, and the 
Rev. Dr. Carman (Methodist), General Superintendent, 
took part in the exercises. This Ladies’ College has 
had a successful career. The Rev. Mr. Crossley, evan- 
gelist, has promised to give 3200 toward the expenses 
of the first lady graduate who volunteers to become a 
missionary to Japan. 

—The Ottawa Convention of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, which was held during the last week in Septem- 
ber, formed the two Synods into one, with the name of 
“The First Synod of the Reformed Church of Canada,” 
and advised that a new revised prayer book shall be 
issued. 

—A Conference of Free Christian Baptists was re- 
cently held at Blissville, N. B., when, by a vote of 55 to 
6, five ministers were expelled for the sympathy which 
they had expressed with the doctrine of “ perfect holi- 
ness,” which has for some years been spreading among 
the Baptists of that locality. 

—The Rev. Dr. Bennett, of St. Andrew’s, Almouke, 
Ont., died suddenly recently. He was a respected 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. He was a stu- 
dent in Morrin College, Quebec, and never was pastor of 
but one church, in which he died. A local journal says 
respecting him that he “was gifted with exceptional 
mental powers, and was kindly in heart and sociable in 
disposition.” 

—The fourth Annual Convocation of the Inter- 
Collegiate Missionary Alliance was held at Victoria Col 
lege, Cobourg, Ont., November 9 and 10, where three 
sessions were helddaily. ‘Thirteen colleges were repre- 
sented. Papers were read on the “ Methods of the China 
Inland Missions,” “ Lay Missionaries in Foreign Lands,” 
“ Relation of Home to Foreign Mission Work,” “ The 
Unoceupied Fields.” Outlook papers were also read on 
“Indians of America,” “ Protestant Missions in Euro- 
pean Papal Countries.” Special papers were also read 
on China and India. Public meetings were held in the 
evenings, which were addressed by returned mission- 
aries. Great interest was felt in the proceedings. The 
outcome of the Convention is that 240 young men 
offered themselves for Foreign Missionary work. 

—A Temperance Missionary is employed in Toronto, 
and during the month of October he visited over two 
hundred families. Encouraging results had followed 
the missionary’s labors among prisoners. Weekly 
Gospel meetings are held in various parts of the city ; 
1,200 tracts had been distributed. One man who was 
reclaimed from drunkenness some time ago has given 
proof of his reformation by sending a check for 3200 
to the funds of the mission. . B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The General Missionary Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church held its annual session in this city 
last week ; Bishop Merrill presided. The report of the 
Treasurer, J. M. Phillips, showed that there had been 
a large falling off in the mission collections this year, 
and the Missionary Society was in arrears. The cash 
receipts for the year were: from the conferences, 
$935,121; from legacies, 341,984; other sources, 
$23,476 ; a total of 31,000.581, and a decrease from 
the collections of 1887 of 344,215. In the collections 
and legacies there was an increase for the year of nearly 
310,000, but from the sundry sources a falling off of 
$53,267. The amount to be raised the coming year 
was set at 31,200,000. The principal business of the 
Board consisted in apportioning the funds among the 
various mission fields. On Friday night a reeeption 
was given to the bishops and the Missionary Committee 
by Brooklyn Methodists in the Clermont Avenue Rink. 
The Hon. Warner Miller presided and delivered a 
eulogy on Methodist Bishops and on the Methodist 
Church and its missionary work. The Methodist 
Church, he said, did not hold itself above other denom- 
inations, but no other church so fully met the wants and 
necessities of the people of this country. No man could 
estimate the great influence of the Methodist Church 
on the future of this country. If 31,250,000 is required 
this year for missionary work, he believed it would be 
forthcoming. 

—The first of the regular winter course of free 
Saturday night lectures in Cooper Union in this city 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott on the 
evening of November 17. His topic was “How to 
Succeed.” 

—The present year marks the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Charles Wesley, and it has been 
thought an appropriate time for the celebration of the 
triumphs of one hundred years of Christian song. It 
is proposed in all large cities to hold one central meet- 
ing, and on the second Sunday of December every 


minister is invited to preach a sermon on the use, 
worth, advancement, ok fruit of Christian song, and 
to hold a memorial praise service. 

—There has been some misapprehension with refer- 
ence to the suit of Cornell University to obtain from the 
estate of A. S. Barnes his gift of 345,000. In view of 
certain technical informalities, the executors preferred 
that the University should test by suit the legality of 
the payment in advance rather than themselves take 
the risk of litigation to justify it later. The suit has 
been entirely friendly, and has established the liability 
of the estate, as the executors supposed it would. 

—The annual convention of Kings County Sunday- 
schools was held in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last 
week Thursday. The delegates were welcomed by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, who said that before the epoch of 
Sunday-schools, he might almost say fifty years ago, 
we were bringing people to Christ with great meetings 
and excitement; by abnormal, unnatural, and not 
altogether wholesome methods ; now, by Sunday-school 
work, natural and normal progress was secured. He 
desired to lay stress on the need of training the young 
to the ways of Christ. The annual report of Seeretary 
Morris showed great progress in Sunday-school work 
in many directions. He said : “ By my report there are 
in all the Protestant Sunday-schools 93,343 scholars. 
In the Roman Catholic there are about 25,000 in the 
Sunday-schools, leaving about 135,000 who are not in 
the Sunday-schools, and of these many are spending 
their Sabbaths in pleasure and sin.” In the afternoon 
and evening addresses were made by Thomas J. Tilney, 
the Rev. Dr. John Humpstone, the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Davis, the Rev. Lindsay Parker, and others. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. Dr. John 
Brainard’s pastorate of St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, 
N. Y., was made the occasion of special services at 
which Dr. Brainard preached a most interesting anni- 
versary sermon reviewing the work of the chureh for 
the last quarter-century. Clergymen and laymen of 
all denominations of the city joined heartily in con- 
gratulations to Dr. Braintrd, and many pleasant letters 
were received from friends in other cities. 

—The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs delivered the 
principal address at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions, held in 
Newark, N. J., last week. In the course of his address 
he said : 


** The introduction of the feminine life and heart in this 
missionary work brings in the force that fires and intensifies 
its onward progress. ‘This intensity of purpose in -vc.uen 
does not work only in the direction of filling up trea:ries, 
but it consecrates men and women to the cause of God. 
Wheresoever there is that spirit of consecration which says, 
‘1 give my money, | give my sons and daughters,’ there 
Christ will be glorified. When that spirit of consecration 
reaches the great heart of humanity, then the missionary 
work will go forward with a velocity that we have never 
dreamed of, The work is in its infancy to-day. What will 
it be one hundred, two hundred years hence? These prov- 
inces before us and above us must give us succor and strength 
in all missionary work. The promises to women are vital 
realities, not specks upon the sky, but great literal globes 
of celestial blessings, which give to them the powers that 
men sometimes lack. It is a woman’s hand that is seattering 
subtle poison through the delicate pages of books such as 

Robert Elsmere,’ and in many other ways, but the height 
of Christian piety and the force of Christian purpose can 
never be united until all womankind have given their hearts 
to Christ and Christian work. but I am glad to-night to be 
present with a society that emulates the spirit of missions in 
a sense that cannot be misunderstood, a spirit that has proven 
a power beyond the power of words to tell in spreading the 
Gospel in benighted lands.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Connecticut Indian Association is holding its 
annual meeting at the Center Church Chapel, ie 
Haven, Conn., this week. Addresses are to be made by 
Mr. Austin Abbott, of New York—subject, “ Law for 
Indians ;” Mrs. A. S. Quinton, President of the Wo- 
man’s National Indian Association—subject, “ Women’s 
Work for Indians ;” the Rev. Charles W. Shelton— 
subject, “Indian Missions ;” Mr. Peter Hudson (a 
Choctaw Indian)—subject, “ Indian Education.” 

—The State Sunday-School Association of Connecti- 
cut is in session at Willimantic this week. Many well- 
known speakers and writers on Sunday-school work are 
in attendance. A building was formally dedicated b 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Marblehead, 
Mass., on November 12. 

—At the meeting of the Hampden (East and West) 
Association of Congregational Ministers, held at Spring- 
field last week, the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Charles Van Norden, of Suffield, who took for his text 
Phillippians iii., 8, and as his subject, “Christian Ear- 
nestness the Need of the Age, to meet the Growing Prob- 
lems of our Christian Civilization.” The Rev. Mr. 
Bruce, a missionary from India, answered the criticisms 
of Canon Taylor, of England, on the extravagance of 
missionaries, the speaker proving from his experience 
among them that the charge was unfounded. The 
question “ What does the nature and history of Con- 
gregationalism promise for the future ?” was dis- 
cussed. 

—“ The Unitarian Inlook and Outlook ” was the sub- 
ject of discussion after the anuual dinner of the Boston 
Unitarian Club on Wednesday of last week. Ex-Gov- 
ernor John D. Long opened the subject by the follow- 
ing remarks on missionary work by Unitarians 

‘* wish to express my hearty sympathy with a revival of 
the missionary spirit which is abroad, ere is need of that 
spirit, not only in the West, but here at home—wherever the 
heart of man pines for something larger, for some loftier 
height to seale, for some purer atmosphere to breathe. The 
missionary spirit is not limited to any part or section of this 


yep A Seience has made the world so small that a good 
deed done anywhere is done everywhere. The missionary 
finds his field wherever there is work for his hand to do. 
Unitarianism is only another name for liberal religion, and 
as religion is the inspiring sense of our obligation to God and 
man, so liberal religion is the effervescence of that obligation 
in the largest mental and moral activity, the widest and 
broadest intellectual riches, and in the largest sympathy and 
humanities of heart, head, and hand. ‘The Unitarian mis- 
sionary goes out to preach, but still more to inspire—to plant, 
not fear, but hope.” 

—The First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is to celebrate the 125th anniversary on February 
7. The Rev. J. L. Jenkins will preach a historical 
sermon the Sunday before the day of celebration. A 
memorial window will commemorate the consecration. 
The Congregational society at North Hampton will 
celebrate its 150th anniversary the 19th. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Rev. Charles C. Grafton, of Boston, has been 
elected Bishop of Fond du Lae, Wis., and the Beston 
“ Herald ” says : “ Father Grafton is well and exceed- 
ingly favorably known in Boston. He has long been 
rector of the Church of the Advent, and is the founder 
of the Brotherhood of St. John the Evangelist. He is 
an extreme High Churchman.” 

—The American Christian Missionary Society, which 
is auxiliary to to the General Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church, held its twenty-ninth annual session 
in Washington last week. Bishop Whipple, of Minne- 
sota, delivered the opening sermon. About 250 dele- 
gates were present, including many of the bishops of the 
Church. Addresses on missionary work were made by 
many missionaries recently returned from the field. 
The eighth annual report of the American Church 
Building Fund Commission, whose purpose is to aid 
feeble churches to procure buildings, was read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Charles H. Maleolm. Forty-seven 
applications for loans have been responded to during the 
year, the amounts loaned in each case averaging 41,000. 

—A press despatch from Washington says: “ The 
Board of Direetors of the Catholic University to-day 
elected the Rev. P. J. Garrigan, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
Vice-Rector of the University. The Rector, Bishop 
Keane, was instructed to proceed at once to Rome and 
submit the plans and statutes of the institution to the 
Pope for his approval. Bishop Keane will sail on Sat- 
urday next from New York on “ La Gascogne,” and ex- 
pects to be absent four months. On his return he will 
visit the far West in the interest of the University. He 
states that by January 1, 1889, $1,000,000 will have 
been pledged, which will be sufficient to perpetually 
endow the divinity college. The other branches will 
be taken up in the future. 

—A correspondent writes us that three persons 
united by letter with the church in Tulare, November 4. 
The next General Association of California will meet 
with the church in Tulare. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Eugene M. Fraly was ordained as pastor of the church 
in Coleraine, Mass., last week. 

—A. C, Childs, formerly pastor of the church in Hanson, 
Mass., was installed as pastor of the church in Lyndborough, 
N. H., on November 14. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. F. G. Clark. 

—Samuel A. Harlow was installed as pastor of the White- 
field Church of Newburyport, Mass., on Revantan 13. 

—G. E. Lincoln accepts a call to Webster, Mich. 

—George W. Lusty, for some years past connected with the 
Brooklyn City Mission, and of the Baptist denomination, last 
week was ordained by a Congregational Council as a minis- 
ter of that denomination. 

-C, W. Merrill, of the Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has resigned to enter upon the work of an evangelist. 

—George A. Hood. Superintendent of Home Missions for 
Northern Wisconsin, resigns to become a Field Secretary for 
the American Congregational Union. 

—J.J. Bunnell, of Bridgman, Mich., has resigned. and 
accepts a call to Bangor. 

=a M. Merrill accepts a call to the church in Branford, 
Conn, 

—Melvin CC. Wood died in Harrison, Mich., on November 
2, at the age of thirty-tive. 

—H. A. King was stalled as pastor of the Union Church 
in Taunton, Mass., on November 7. 

—G. H. Cate, of Traverse City, Mich. , has resigned. 

—Lars Andersen was recently ordained at Vermillion, 
Dak., and will engage in work among the Swedes. 

—J. F. Howard has received a call to the Presbyterian 
church in Marathon, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—George 5S. Sweezy, of Princeton, N. J., has received a call 
to Springtield, Mags. 

--George Hale. D.D.. recently died at Frankfort, Pa. 

—Augustus Taylor, of Laporte, lowa, has received a call to 
Enfield, Il. 

—George S. Woodhull, of the Washington Avenue Church 
= East Saginaw, Mich., has resigned to accept a call to Mar 
ette. 

—E. C. Oggel has been called to Pullman, Il. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—D. L. Fleming accepts the rectorship of St. Barnabas’s 
Chureh (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. A. Holbrook, of St. Matthew's Church (P.'E.), Jersey 
City, N. J., has resigned. 

—R. B. Whipple has taken charge of Grace Church (P. E.), 
Lyons, lowa. 

—Charles Fay, D.D., who was ordained in 1853, and had 
filled the rectorship of parishes in Vermont, Michigan, 
Louisana, and other dioceses, died gn November 6. 

—Anthony Atwood, the oldest member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference of Philadelphia, died in that city on 
Novena 15, at the age of eighty-seven. 

—Isaac W, Grimes, of the First Baptist Church of West 
Springfield, Mass., has resigned. 
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M’CULLOCH’S REMINISCENCES.’ 


It would be easy to fill an entire paper with 
sketches and comments taken from Mr. McCul- 
loch’s volume, and yet afford such a variety of 
reading that almost every taste would be satisfied. 
So wide has been the range of Mr. McCulloch’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, so intimate have been his rela- 
tions with the great leaders who expressed, if they 
did not mold, the character of the last half-century, 
so penetrating are his observations, so independent 
and yet so clear and conclusive are his judgments, 
that no student of our history, to say nothing of a 
over of biography, can afford to be without his 
reminiscences. 

Even in his younger days, long before he began 
to take an active part in affairs of national concern, 
he was brought in contact with many men of national 
reputations. Yet the incidents which he relates re- 
garding these are hardly more interesting than 
those which he tells of more obscure people, who, 
because of their very obscurity, are the better types 
of the common life and thought of that day. 
There is nothing, for instance, in his description of 
the great preachers of Boston and their theology 
which brings home to us so strongly the character 
of the current beliefs as the conversation which Mr. 
McCulloch had one day with the teacher in the 
village academy at Saco, or the description of the 
death scene of his cousin. Of the former Mr. Mc- 
Culloch says : 

“T recollect to have heard [him] say that he num-¢ 
bered the books in his library according to their value. 
‘To which do you give Number One?’ Lasked. ‘To the 
Westminster Catechism.’ ‘What! do you place that 
above the Bible?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I do, because it 
contains in a small compass all that is valuable in the 
Scriptures.’ ” 


The deseription of the death of Mr. McCulloch’s 
cousin is as follows: 


“The pastor of the church at the Port (Kennebunk- 
ort) at that time was Thomas Fessenden, uncle of 
William Pitt Fessenden, who for many years repre- 
sented the State of Maine in the United States Senate 
with distinguished ability. . . . He believed and taught, 
as did Dr. Griffiths, of Boston, that one of the highest 
enjoyments of the saved would be derived from wit- 
nessing, as they looked down from heaven, the justice 
of the Almighty in the indescribable sufferings of the 
lost... . I recollect perfectly how excited my father 
was when he described a scene which he had witnessed 
a few hours before. He had called to see a favorite 
niece of my mother—one of the most beautiful as she 
was one of the most virtuous of women—who was dying 
of consumption. While he was sitting by her bedside 
Mr. Fessenden came in. Yielding his seat to the pas- 
tor, my father took one a short distance from the bed, 
and listened to the conversation between the dying 
woman and her Christian teacher. . . . After asking 
her many questions, which were answered satisfactorily, 
he said to her: ‘Sister, as this may be the last time we 
shall meet in this world, I must put to you one more 
question—a crucial question: Do you feel that you are 
willing to be damned for the glory of God?’ She had 
heard from the pulpit his descriptions of hell and the 
unending torments of the lost, and she hesitated to re- 
ply. After waiting a few minutes he put the question 
again, in a tone of much severity, to which she faintly 
responded, ‘ Yes, I think I am.’ . . . Could anything 
have been more horrible than such a question, by a 
minister of the glad tidings of the Gospel, to a dying 
Christian woman ?” 


Such a scene suggests that the character of 
John Ward, Preacher” is an anachronism of not 
more than fifty years. 

Even in his early life Mr. McCulloch was a close 
observer of economic conditions. Then, as now, he 
was what might be called a moderate liberal in his 
views and sympathies. By temperament and by 
education a Whig, he was never in sympathy with 
the upper classes when they clamored for the sacred- 
ness of vested rights in a public wrong. In the 
first case of this sort which he describes, it is ecuri- 
ous to note that the railroad men were the radicals, 
and advanced the same political philosophy as is 
now urged by their opponents, the Anti-Monopolists. 
It was in 1832; the question at issue was whether 
the Legislature of Massachusetts would permit the 
incorporation of a company to construct a railroad 
from Boston to Salem. 

“The bill was violently opposed by a turnpike com- 
pany, on the ground that its passage would be an infringe- 
ment of the chartered right of the company to control 


1 Men and Measures of Half a Century. By Hugh McCul- 

loch, Secretary of the Treasury in the Administrations of 

_Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $4.) 


the traffic between the two cities. The charter of the 
company was one of the old colonial charters, which 
conferred exclusive and perpetual privileges. . . . The 
opponents of the bill were not only those who were in- 
terested as stockholders in the turnpike company, but 
such conservatives as dreaded anything which looked 
like an invasion of vested rights, no matter what the 
character of those rights might be. Its advocates were 
men who thought that no monopoly should be permitted 
to stand in the way of progress ; that private interests 
should be subordinated to the public welfare. Need- 
less to say, the railroad gained the day.” 

Mr. McCulloch left New England for Indiana in 
1833. No one can read his descriptions of the 
early settlers of the ‘“‘ Hoosier” State without havy- 
ing his respect for them greatly increased. 

After practicing law for about two years he was 
asked to become the cashier and manager of the 
newly organized Fort Wayne branch of the Indiana 
State Bank. When he accepted this position, he 
did so with the distinct understanding that in a few 
months he should be permitted to return to his pro- 
fession. But the work suited him, and, in spite of 
his absolute lack of experience, he was so successful 
in it that his resignation was first postponed and 
then abandoned. In a few years he had risen to 
the foremost place among the bankers of his State. 
His description of the management of the State bank- 
ing system in Indiana reflects perhaps more credit 
upon the business sense of its directors than upon 
their disinterested patriotism. Under its first char- 
ter the institution was so obviously a monopoly that 
the second charter was only secured by the skillful 
manipulation, if not downright corruption, of the 
Legislature. Mr. McCulloch’s account of its his- 
tory has the merits of clearness and frankness, but 
the author unconsciously exemplifies one maxim 
which was suggested by the self-interested and 
mutually contradictory advice which the practical 
business men of New York were ac ‘stomed to offer 
him when he was Comptroller of the Currency. 
The maxim is this: “ No honorable business man 
ever supposes that his own interests can be antago- 
nistic to those of his Government.” 

Mr. McCulloch was called to the position of Comp- 
troller of the Currency during Mr. Lincoln’s first 
administration, and while Mr. Chase was at the head 
of the ‘Treasury Department. At the beginning of 
Mr. Lincoln’s second administration he became Mr. 
Chase’s successor, retaining the same position under 
President Johnson, and being reappointed to it 
under President Arthur. From the time he went 
to Washington until now he has been of all our 
public men the closest student of our economic 
affairs, the clearest and most consistent in his ideas, 
and by all odds the most honest and independent 
in the expression of his convictions. His account of 
the financial operations during the Rebellion merits 
a separate review. He is a warm admirer of Mr. 
Chase, yet his eulogy carries with it so much weight 
as to convince the reader that Mr. Chase’s position 
as one of the truly great statesmen of the anti- 
slavery revolution is secure against the attacks of 
the anti-greenback extremists who are writing 
most of the current essays on war finance. Mr. 
McCulloch himself, as is well known, is an 
intense anti-greenbacker. He was against the 
legal tender act, was a contractionist, and even in 
the present volume argues at length against the 
almost unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1884 that the Government has the right to make 
its credit currency legal tender. Nevertheless, he 
believes that United States notes were needed when 
they were issued by Mr. Chase. They furnished 
a circulating medium, and enabled the Government 
to borrow several hundred million dollars free of 
interest. The chief mistake of which Mr. Chase 
stands convicted is one which he himself admitted— 
his advising the repeal of the clause in the first 
Legal Tender act which made the notes convertible 
into bonds. It was this repeal which caused the 
disastrous depreciation of the greenbacks. If Gov- 
ernment notes were convertible into Government 
bonds in the event of the failure of specie pay- 
ments, they would need no legal tender quality 
to make them as safe a medium of exchange as is 
now supplied by the credit currency issued through 
the National banks. 

But it is not alone of financiers and financial 
measures that one finds himself taking an unwonted 
interest and placing an unwonted confidence in Mr. 
McCulloch’s views. They are independent and 
striking, but the argument for them is strong where 
it is not convincing. His defense of McClellan is 


nothing short of masterly. Stanton’s refusal to rein- 
force McClellan when the latter was nearly within 
sight of Richmond, and his transferal of the com- 
mand to Pope on the eve of battle after the victo- 


ries at Fair Oaks and Malvern Hill, appear as the 
work of an angry politician and blunderer. 

« .. . Deprived of his command without baving been 
formally superseded, he (McClellan) was denied even 
the privilege of being present at the pending conflict. 
Tothe request that he might go with his staff to the scene 
of the battle—the disastrous second battle of Bull 
Run—to be present with his men, who, he thought, 
‘would fight none the worse for his being with them,’ 
General Halleck replied, ‘I cannot answer without 
seeing the President.’ ” 

Mr. McCulloch accords his highest eulugies to 
General Sherman. His estimate of General Grant 
reads like a criticism to those who have followed 
the panegyrics of the past few years. He does not 
hesitate to say that 

“General Grant’s abilities were not in the line of 
organizing troops or planning campaigns. ... He 
lacked personal magnetism. His presence among his 
troops was never hailed with enthusiastic shouts, as was 
McClellan’s. He never breasted the storm of battle, 
did Thomas at Chickamauga. He never personallyr 
lied fleeing troops and led them back to victory, 
Sheridan did at Cedar Creek.” 

Nevertheless, the confidence of the soldiers in is 
courage and coolness made up for their lack: 
attachment to him, and his indomitable resolution, 
perfect self-possession, and clearness of convictions, 
place him among the three or four great com- 
manders whom the war produced. 

Grant’s statesmanship Mr. McCulloch of course 
holds in less esteem, and his love of money and 
admiration for its possessors he unflinchingly con- 
demns. It was, says Mr. McCulloch, this love of 
money which led to the connection with Ward—a 
connection which would have ruined the reputa- 
tion of any man in whose honor the Nation did not 
rightly place the most implicit confidence. 

This review would be incomplete if it failed to 
express Mr. McCulloch’s views upon the tariff. 
A Henry Clay Whig, who still believes in the prin- 
ciple of government aid to young industries, he never- 
theless is convinced that our present tariff, resting as 
it does so largely upon raw materials and machinery, 
is the one great barrier which prevents our invading 
foreign markets more largely with our manufact- 
ured goods, and attaining a manufacturing suprem- 
acy corresponding to that which we have already 
reached in other branches of industry. ‘ Wages 
are lower in Great Britain,” he says, “than in the 
United States, but labor is less effective. Men move 
quicker and do more per day in the latter country 
than in the former. A dollar a day will command 
as much service in manufacturing in the United 
States as in Great Britain. Besides, manufacturing 
is no longer the work of the hands chiefly, but of 
machinery, in the invention and use of which Ameri- 
eans excel all other peoples. I speak advisedly 
when I say that the far-seeing British manufact- 
urers look forward with dread to the time, which is 
sure to come about, when, by an abandonment of its 
protective policy, the United States will become the 
great competitor of Great Britain in the markets 
which she now substantially controls.” 


Sir John Lubbock gave us an installment of the re- 
sults of his observations of the habits of insects in 
«“ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” Volume XLII. of the In- 
ternational Scientific Series. He now, in the latest 
number of the same series, treats The Senses, Instincts, 
and Intelligence of Animals, with Special Reference to In- 
sects. (New York: D. Appletun.) Those whose atten- 
tion has not been hitherto drawn to the subject will no 
doubt feel amazement at the curious facts about insect 
life which have been’ gathered by protracted and mi- 
nute investigations and ingenious experiments. In this 
work is collected what has been learned about rudi- 
mental eye-spots and ear-spots, the form and conject- 
ured action of the several sensory nerves, and, in short, 
about the genesis of the organs of sense. Sir John Lub- 
bock, by a series of interesting experiments, found that 
ants distinguish colors, and object to violet ; that his 
trained dog Van could not distinguish colors. This 
same dog he subjected to the method of instruction by 
which Dr. Howe taught Laura Bridgman. The result 
apparently leads the author to believe that the mental 
powers of the man and the brute are the same in kind, 
though not in quantity. It is found that the crow can 
count up to four, nightingales and most other birds to 
three, but some wasps to fifteen and twenty-four. By 
the side of this the author bids us put the fact that no 
Australasian language contains numerals up to four. 
Frankly, now, Sir John, we do not believe there is on 
this earth a tribe of men who cannot count up to ten, 
nay, up to twenty in case they go barefoot. The fact 
that there are Australasian dialects which do not con- 
tain names of numerals above four fails to prove the 
ease. We ourselves have no word for 1,001, but we 
can count that far, and we combine words to express 
the number. Just how many units the average man 
can realize, envisage, as the Germans say, is quite a differ- 
ent question, but one which will searecely find answer 
from physical science alone and unaided. We are glad 
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.to learn the very most that can be elicited of the intel- 
ligence of brutes, and are not apprehensive that in the 
struggle for existence man will be crowded out of the 
intellectual world by the tailless ape. Let us not dis- 

lay a mean envy of the mental powers of a pismire ! 

t is vastly funny to think of the various locations of the 
organs of sense in insects—to find ears in hind legs, eyes 
on the feet or on the back, also eyes that appear and 
again are absorbed, nerves of taste in the mustache, 
and noses anywhere. It appears a fact, though contra- 
dictory to the prevalent notion, that bees have not a 
keen scent. Color rather than odor appears to be their 

uide to flowers. A curious question is, Why do many 
insects have two sorts of eyes? The author observes 
that—“ Insects with good sight generally have the erys- 
talline lenses narrow and long, which involves a great 
loss of light. The ocelli are specially developed in 
insects such as ants, bees, and wasps, which live partly 
in the open light and partly in the dark recesses of 
nests. Again, the night-flying moths all possess ocelli, 
while they are entirely absent in buttertlies. . . . Per- 
haps the probable view is that, as regards insects, the 
ocelli are useful in dark places and for near vision.” As 
we read this book the conviction deepens that we must 
revise our notions about the instincts and intelligence of 
the lower animals, but, nevertheless, that it is too soon 

et to form a permanent or final theory of human or 
psychology. 


Those eminently attractive selections from the best 
English writing which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have pub- 
lished during the past few years, “ Prose Masterpieces 
from Modern Essayists ” and “ Humorous Masterpieces 
from American Literature,” have now been, very prop- 
erly, followed by a collection, in three volumes, of Brit- 
ish Letters, Illustrativeof Character and Social Life, edited 
by Edward T. Mason. ‘These volumes in size and 
typography are uniform, if we mistake not, with the 
two preceding publications, and are quite as valuable, if 
not more interesting. The aim of the editor in making 
his selections has been to secure from the correspond- 
ence of English writers pictures of English character 
and social life. Such portrayals have a charm and 
intimacy of relation to the things they describe possessed 
by no other form of writing. And when one runs his 
eye down the list of autobiographic sketches in the first 
volume of “British Letters,” he becomes instantly 
aware of the extraordinary wealth of material upon 
which Mr. Mason was able to draw. Here are pen 
pictures, by their own hands, of Carlyle, Boswell, 
Johnson, Landor, Wordsworth, Scott, Thackeray, Keats, 
and many others ; letters which are simply invaluable 
to the lovers of English literature. The material con- 
tained in these three volumes is arranged on a very 
effective plan. ‘The first volume is devoted to Autobio- 
— Sketches, Glimpses of Men and Women, the 

‘amily, ete.; the second to Manners, Customs, Be- 
havior, and National Traits; and the third to The 
Town, The Country, Out-of-Doors, Comedy and Farce, 
Humor and Fancy, and Miscellaneous Topics. When 
one remembers that under these titles are arranged the 
work of the foremost English writers, the extraordinary 
variety and interest of these volumes become apparent. 
The books are admirably printed and very tastefully 
bound. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Biblical Iilustrator. St. Mark. . By the Rey. 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (New York: A. D.F. Randolph 
& Co.) The artist who from gathered bits of glass 
made a cathedral window surpassing in glory the 
work of his famous master has found an equal in the 
field of Christian literature in the compiler of this 
volume. The mosaic is composed of anecdote, simile, 
emblem, illustration, exposition, science, geography, 
history, homiletics, and ts so deftly set in the frame 
of chapter or verse as tosuggest the thought of anatural 
formation there. ‘The tireless patience of Mr. Exell, 
with his rare good judgment, makes this book invalu- 
able to the student. It is a library condensed. It is a 
hive full of honey, every cell dripping with its 
treasure. The most careful scholarship, the most 
brilliant rhetoric, the most lofty sentiment, and the 
most profound thinking store these pages. The 
whole book is an illustration of the great breadth 
in Christian preaching, the sweetness and worth 
of pulpit services. Nobody can appreciate the abun- 
dance that is here till he has examined for himself. 
When the work is complete it will be priceless. There 
are no fragmentary sermons to tempt the young 
preacher, no trellis even on which he may twine his 
thoughts, but clusters of grapes which he may eat for 
refreshment, and vineyard gates through which he,may 
pass and shady grottoes where he may think grand 
thoughts for the help of others. This volume on Mark 
fully equals the first issue on Matthew. 


Sacred History from the Creation to the Giving of the 
Law. By Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Danville Theological Seminary. In this vol- 
ume from the pen of the late Dr. Humphrey we have a 
most careful and painstaking study of early Seripture 
records, and especially an attempt to meet and overcome 
the objections of cavilers and doubters to particular pas- 
sages. The reasoning will prove convincing only to 
those who accept the author’s premise, namely, the ab- 
solute inerrancy of the record, for, in the strictest sense, 
his method of argument follows the most rigid demands 
of Calvinistic logic. Yet there is much of patience and 
skill in these thorough studies ; and readers of all 
shades of theological belief will profit by some of the 


explanations offered. Nor is the amount of informa- 
tion conveyed of small value to the student. One pos- 
sessed of such scholarly habits could hardly spend forty 
years upon this work without earning the right to instruet 
and enlighten. But the requirements of his theologi- 
eal system doubtless fettered Dr. Humphrey’s mind, 
and, in our opinion, he has not done full justice to the 
researches of the critics of the Robertson Smith and 
Lenormant school. This seems to us quite apparent in 
the supplementary essay on the “ Authorship of the 
Pentateuch.” But to old friends and pupils, and to not 
a few strangers in the school of Biblical instruction, 
these pages will prove invigorating and helpful. 


The Sermon Bible. Genesis to II. Samuel. (New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is a great under- 
taking, and, if completed on the same high level as this 
opening volume, will be a noble achievement. Sermons 
are numerous, and their publication constant ; yet few 
have an extensive sermon library. Single paragraphs 
or sections frequently contain the condensed treasure 
of the whole discourse, lighting up the text as with an 
electric flash, and enforcing its meaning with effective 
words. The purpose of the compiler of this series of 
books, which is to number twelve, is to place under the 
Scripture texts, in their regular Biblical order, such 
selections, gathered from eminent preachers and teach- 
ers of all denominations on both sides of the ocean, and 
with references to other sermons that may be consulted 
with profit. The selections in this volume are made 
with much wisdom. The proper breadth is recognized, 
and yet there is nothing unworthy the lofty purpose of 
making effective the Word of God. The quotations 
are of sufficient length to acquaint the reader with the 
general style of the author’s preaching, and give often 
the main drift of a whole sermon. It is not a mosaic 
commentary like the “ New Biblical Lllustrater,’ but it 
occupies a unique place in homiletical literature. The 
general reader and the student alike will enjoy its 
pages and be profited by it. Arrows that have done 
good service placed in this quiver may be shot again. 


Tsaiah: His Life and Times. By the Rev. S. R. Dri- 
ver, D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
Though little is known of the personal life of Isaiah, 
yet his prophecy is so grand, and his style so noble, and 
the events so thrilling, that the student never fails to 
return to him with interest and profit. Dr. Driver has 
madea careful and conscientious study both of the char- 
acter and genius of the man himself, the period in 
which he lived, and the events in his prophecies relat- 
ing to another age. The greatness of Isaiah appears 
when he is studied as a statesman and social reformer. 
We are apt to ignore the reality of the lives of Biblical 
writers, giving them an imaginative existence and 
supernatural qualities. It is valuable to sit down with 
the critic of character, and find the life strong and vig- 
orous, able to bear the examination of the modern in- 
spector. The whole book of Isaiah will have new in- 
terest for one who reads carefully this volume. The 
critical study of chapters 40 to 66 leads Dr. Driver to 
give their autheyship to another than Isaiah, both from 
their internal evidence, their language and style, their 
theology and thought. His examination is very minute, 
and the reasons for his conclusions given with much 
detail. The volume is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject treated. 


The First Epistle of Peter, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Robert Johnstone, LL.B., D.D., Professor 
in the United Presbyterian College. (New York : 
Scribner & Welford.) The imprint of T. & T. Clark 
upon this volume attests the value of its contents, which 
hardly need the confirmation afforded by even a cursory 
examination of the text. The aim of the writer is to 
trace the course of thought in the epistle, and while 
grammatical and philological problems are by no means 
slighted, the sweep of the Apostle’s argument and the 
bearing of the truth unfolded receive first considera- 
tion. The text appears in the original Greek, and the 
comments which elucidate its meaning are advantage- 
ously arranged. Due proportion of parts is preserved, 
and controverted passages, like the one referring to the 
spirits in prison, are awarded full and adequate treat- 
ment. This will prove a useful commentary, not only 
to the specialist in exegesis, but to the working minis- 
ter as well. 


How They Lived in Hampton. By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. (Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co.) A 
practical book by Dr. Hale illustrating the principles of 
co-operation in the manufacture of woolens and in the 
building up of the village in which the factory is lo- 
cated cannot fail to be both useful and interesting. 
Hampton is the name of the town in which the experi- 
ment which grew to such large success, and which these 
pages declare, was tried. Many whodo not enjoy the theo- 
retical study of social problems will be glad to read this 
story, and see, as in a series of tableaux vivants, the 
results of true Christianity = to the business rela- 
tions of eapital and labor. ‘This book ought to have 
wide shaadiiien among the working classes, and be 
found in the hands of the rich capitalist. It should be 
in every village library, and ought to lead to the found- 
ing of many more Hamptons. 


The ability to write a good short story is somewhat 
rare. Autrefois, Tales of Old New Orleans and Else- 
where, prove that Mr. James A. Harrison has that abil- 
ity, not perhaps to the degree of Bulwer, Poe, or Bret 
Harte, but measurably. His pictures of Creole life 


~ 


and character are at once vivid and significant, and, we 
may as well add, taken from a different standpoint to 
Mr. Cable’s. There is also a gruesome and weird ele- 
ment which is managed with considerable skill. That 
the stories are readable va sans dire. A certain tropi- 
cal sensuousness, an opulence of imagination that might 
be restrained, evince a reserve ftoree which promises 
strong and during work from this author. Some of his 
phrasing is exquisite in invention and finish, and some 
of his conceits are delightful surprises without appear- 
ing forced or eecentric. (New York : Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. Spurgeon called the late Dr. Richard Newton, 
of Philadelphia, “The Prince of Children’s Teachers,” 
and the great Baptist preacher’s opinion finds unani- 
mous assent. The American Sunday-School Union has 
just issued Dr. Newton’s latest book, Heroes of the 
Early Church, with an interesting prefatory note by the 
Rev. Dr. Rice, and a fac-simile of Dr. Newton’s last 
letter. It brings up to memory’s vision the picturesque 
face and figure of Dr. Newton, his long silvery hair 
and black velvet skull-ceap. The book is just what 
answers our ideal of a Sunday-school book. It is well 
printed and well illustrated. 


In Fagots for the Fireside Miss Lucretia P. Hale has 
sketched more than a hundred entertaining games for 
evenings at home and social parties. The descriptions 
are full and simple,and the book will be found suggést- 
ive to those who need help in developing a side of home 
life which is worthy of more attention than is usually 
given to it. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Prineeton College has just conferred the honorary 
title of Doetor of Literature upon the Rey. Dr. James M. 
Ludlow, of East Orange, N. J., the author of “ The 
Captain of the Janizaries ” and other books. 

—The next number of “ The Century ” is to contain 
Henry Ward Beecher’s last manuseript—an unecom- 
pleted paper on his trip to England in 1863, which he 
was writing for “The Century” War Book the last 
week of his life. The article is supplemented by a 
brief paper by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., who was 
an eye-witness and hearer of the famous speech which 
Mr. Beecher delivered in Liverpool, in 1863, in the 
presence of a howling mob. 

—Under the name “ Gladstone ” the catalogue of the 
British Museum contains 395 entries. This is exelusive 
of “other editions” and “othercopies.” Of these 395 en- 
tries 8 are in Italian, 7in French, 5 in German, 2 in Greek, 
2 in Russian, 2 in Dutch, 2 in Welsh, 1 in Danish, and 1 
in Spanish. At least half the entries are on theological 
subjects. Many are abusive or satirical pamphlets, the 
titles of some of them being “ Belshazzar Gladstone,” 
“ Mr. Gladstone a Friend not of Truth but of Sophis- 
try,” “Granny Gladstone,” “Olivares and Gladstone,” 
«The Mahdi of Midlothian,” “The Wondrous Advent- 
ures of St. William, Woodeutter;” “The Number of 
Antichrist in the Name Gladstone,” and “ Youart 
(Ewart) the Man.” 

—Considering the increasing prominence which social 
questions are assuming, they seem worthy of a place in 
the programme of winter studies in the many circles 
for mental culture which are now beginning their 
annual course. A very excellent manual for such study 
is “ The Citizen and Neighbor,” published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, Boston, and costing about 
twenty-five cents, or in paper covers fifteen cents. In 
the use of this book, which is about equally divided into 
outlines and questions, a competent leader is requisite, 
as indeed in any thorough study. We think that any 
— who can would do well to undertake a elass in it. 

t would be quite germane to his pastoral work. We 
know of a church near by where a class of young men 
and women is pursuing this course now for the second 
year, under the instruction of their pastor, and with 
increasing interest. 

—Mr. John Bruce Ford has retired from active con- 
nection with the publishing house which, first as J. B. 
Ford & Co. and for ten years past as Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, has been associated with his name. Mr. 
Ford was born in England, in 1816. His first oceupa- 
tion was that of proof-reader in a printing establish- 
ment, but he soon entered the employ of the London 
Publishing Company, then doing a large business in 
part-books, and became their Manchester representa- 
tive. There he succeeded so well that in 1849 they 
sent him to America to open up the subscription busi- 
ness here, and as it was a new thing he rapidly made it 
a marked success. He developed the great subserip- 
tion business of the Appletons from 1856 to 1867, in 
which year he founded the firm of J. B. Ford & Co. 
in association with his son, Mr. Samuel Wilkeson, 
Mr. John R. Howard, and others. This firm, now 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, has published many valua- 
ble works, including Horace Greeley’s “ Recollections 
of a Busy Life,” Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and 
Song,” Mrs. Stowe’s “Woman in Sacred History ” and 
several of her novels, Knight’s “ American Mechanical 
Dictionary,” Eggleston’s “Cirenit Rider,” Tourgée’s 
“A Fool’s Errand” and his other novels, Dr. John 
Lord’s “Beacon Lights of History,” some thirty-odd 
volumes of Beecher’s sermons, and miscellaneous works. 
The firm for atime also published The Christian Union. 
Mr. Ford is now seventy-two years of age, and retires 
to enjoy a well-earned rest. His retirement now takes 
both of the “Fords” out of the present house, which, 
however, will still be known as Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 


Though the returns as to the Prohibition vote in 
the late election are still far from complete, enough 
have been received to show that the party has made 
a gain of about seventy per cent. over the vote four 
years ago. In only two States has it lost, and in 
these—Massachusetts and Vermont—the vote cast 
four years ago represented in large part a repudia- 
tion of the Republican candidate rather than alle- 
giance to the Prohibition party. In the South the 
Prohibition party was practically non-existent four 
years ago, but in the late election cast a vote of 
45,000. As this gain was made entirely at the 
expense of the Democratic party, it seems probable 
that the Prohibition party now contains as many 
former Democrats as former Republicans. The 
estimate of the vote in the several States published 
in “The Voice” (probably not more than 20,000 
too great) is as follows: 


St. John. Fisk, Gain. Loss| St. John. Fisk. Gain. Loss 
California. 2.960 8,000 5,040 ....|N. Hamp... 1,670 L570"  .... .... 
Colorado... 761 2,239 ....| New Jersey 6,153 10,000 3,847 
305 4,300 «1,995 .... | New York..24,999 30,000 5,001 
Delaware o4 373* Carolina 454 5,000 4,546 
Florida..... |Ohio....... 11,069 25,000 13,921 
Georgia .... 168 2,200 2,082 |}Oregon..... 492 1,200 708 
Illinois. ....12,074 24,000 11,926 Penn....... 5283 22,500 7.217 
iana.... 3,028 10,000 6,972 2 
1472 3,000) 1,528 .... Carolina, .... 300 200. 
Kansas..... 4.495 7,000 2,505 ....| Tennessee. 1,131 5,000 3,869 .... 
Kentucky.. 3,139 11,000 7,861 ....|Texas...... 3,534 7,000 3,466 .... 
Louisiana.. 328 1,200 872 .... | Vermont... 1,752 1,200 552 
Maine...... 2.160 2,700 540 ....| Virginia.... 138 2,000 
Maryland... 2,827 4,532* 2,005 ... IW. virginia _ 939 2,000 1,061 
ASS ..---6- 9,925 4,000 923 | Wisconsin... 7,656 16,000 8,344 
ichigan.. . 18,408 at 
4,634 16,000 Totals... 150,626 .... 129,526 1485 
Mississippi. 1,000 1,000 .... Complete unoflicial returns. 
iasouri... 2,153 5,000 2,847 .... 


The Prohibitionists are especially jubilant over 
the large votes cast in the high license States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska. In 
Indiana, a low license State, the vote cast was 
esteemed a great victory, as the two great parties 
contested for the majority with a bitterness toward 
those who have abandoned them which is unknown 
in other sections of the country. In Nebraska the 
Republican party adopted a platform pledging the 
submission of a Constitutional amendment, but a 
Legislature opposed to submission seems to have 
been elected. In West Virginia the Constitutional 
amendment was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. ‘The tariff question was to the front, and 
the two great parties weve bidding high for “ floaters,” 
and, as a consequence, made whatever alliances 
they could with the saloons. In Missouri the 
Democratic defeat is attributed to the alliance made 
between the liquor men and the Republicans. It 
is possible that good will result from this, since the 
Democratic press in Missouri is so infuriated over 
the result that they have declared open war against 
the liquor traffic, which has already been driven out 
of the strongest Democratic counties by local option. 
In the State of Pennsylvania the election of a 
Legislature more strongly Republican than that of 
last year affords the prospect that the proposed 
prohibition amendment to which the party com- 
mitted itself a year ago will be again acted upon 
and submitted to the vote of the people in April 
next. General Fisk, in commenting upon the elee- 
tion, states that his vote was quite as large as he an- 
ticipated. He had for weeks been deluged with 
letters from Prohibitionists stating that they felt con- 
strained this year to vote with their old parties, 
either because they were afraid the country would 
be injured by freer trade or because they believed 
with Mr. Cleveland that unnecessary taxation was 
unjust taxation. 


MUSIC. 
VARIOUS CONCERTS; MORIZ ROSENTHAL’S 
DEBUT; THE COMING OPERA SEASON. 


By Epwarp IREN-£US STEVENSON. 


HE musical sluggishness proper to the late 
autumn in town gives place now at a bound to 
that rush of incidents which will soon be an incon- 
venience to those most interested, however pleasur- 
able. Following the prefatory concerts of Mr. 
Frank van der Stucken and Mr. Anton Seidl’s first 
concert, at which the young violinist, Fritz Kreisler, 
made his initial American appearance, there came 
last week the début here of Moriz Rosenthal, the 
famous Roumanian pianist, the third Van der 
Stucken matinee (not a particularly interesting 
entertainment), the outset for this winter of the 
Oratorio Society of New York with an eminently 
fine performance of Mendelssohn's * Elijah,” the 
first of the season’s Philharmonies (with two signifi- 
cant orchestral novelties by Goldmark and Dvorak); 
two indifferent concerts of Italian music, for the 


most part, by the traveling company under Itato 
Campanini’s leadership; and two or three lesser 
incidents. We cannot enter into further reference 
to any of the above except that one which is of 
notability among the whole winter’s list—the advent 
of Mr. Rosenthal, which attracted one of those 
splendidly representative audiences New Yorkers 
are so keen to recognize as such, and one that 
passed through all the stages of lively expectancy, 
delight, surprise, and excited enthusiasm before the 
concert concluded. 

Mr. Rosenthal is a short-statured, slight-figured 
man, of perhaps twenty-five, perhaps thirty, years of 
age, blonde and with regular, delicately cut feat- 
ures. He comes to America after only a very short 
public career. In it he has visited so few of the 
largest European cities that those towns that have 
heard his performances and contributed to the ever- 
increasing stir over them may be almost told on one 
hand. He is to be counted, primarily and pre- 
eminently, as a virtuoso, a prodigy in the way of 
manipulating his instrument, a wonder of technical 
genius and skill: not an artist of emotional depth 
nor an interpreter of the expressive in musical art. 
Some great players have been, and are, both; but 
not Rosenthal. In his style and school he is closely, 
for instance, allied to Mr. Rafael Joseffy; but he 
has not even as much sentiment and sympathy as 
Mr. Joseffy, while so far excelling Joseffy in his 
mechanical dexterity that it has been said that. 
“what Joseffy does in single notes, Moriz Rosenthal 
does in octaves”—if one may quote so vague but 
not uncharacteristic a phrase. Mr. Rosenthal was 
heard the other evening in a group of works well 
calculated to illustrate his astonishing powers— 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, three numbers from 
Chopin, for piano solo (including the Barearolle, 
Opus 60), two from Schumann and Henselt respect- 
ively, and the famous Fantasia on themes from 
“Don Juan,” by Liszt. It is diffieult, without 
seeming extravagance, to describe such amazing 
execution as Mr. Rosenthal puts into the latter, for 
example, or inthe Concerto: the dazzling brilliancy 
of his scales; the airy lightness of his fingering 
in passages of the most delicate intricacy and rapid- 
ity ; the peculiar orchestral quality of his tone in 
fortissimo passages, where he makes his instrument 
dominate the band in a style that few players equal ; 
the magical ease with which he dashes off so crisply 
the most complex chords prestissimo; and not less 
conspicuous in everything he does, a certitude and 
accuracy that seems phenomenal. He makes no 
false notes, the harmony of the most trying is never 
blurred ; he whirls his audience along with him, with 
a downright excitement unbroken be a suspicion of 
his being near the limit of his resources, as he con- 
cludes some stormy finale, overrunning with diffi- 
culties of any kind imaginable. At this concert, 
in the tremendous * Don Juan” Fantasia, his play- 
ing of the last development of the dashing air 
“ Fin’ c’han del Vino” was so consummate that the 
audience and the orchestra burst out into a furor 
before the last bars came, and recalled him at their 
close six or seven times. Altogethér, as a virtuoso 
and as a player to show (as one side of Liszt’s 
artistic self used to show) what the height of 
pianism as a mechanical art can attain, Moriz 
Rosenthal is the most unique artist that has visited 
the United States in many years. Since Joseffy’s 
début there has been no similar oceurrence. Mr. 
Rosenthal gives a couple of recitals this week, and 
will be heard in the important cities of the country 
between now and spring. 

Next Wednesday night inaugurates with “ The 
Huguenots” the long 1888-89 season of opera in 
German at the Metropolitan Opera-House. The 
company is now all arrived, with the exception of 
one or two prominent singers whose services are 
not needed for some weeks. At the spacious 
theater all is in a state of bustle and thorough 
preparation, with the various rehearsals of the 
artists, the chorus and orchestra; and the first 
dress rehearsal will take place, we presume, either 
next Monday or on ‘Tuesday. It is generally 
agreed that New York has never shown itself so 
eager for the opening of the performances of the 
Opera-House, and the subscription has been of the 
most satisfactory sort. We understand that the cast 
for the opening night will include Mrs. Moran-Olden 
(Valentine), Miss Fihstrém (Marguerite), Mr. 
Julius Perotti (Raoul), and Mr. Fischer (Marcel). 
On Friday night that favorite among Wagner's 
works, “ Lohengrin,” will be performed, Mr. 
Max Alvary making his re-entrée as Lohengrin, 
always one of his most artistic characterizations 
among so wide and varied a list. The production 
of * L’Africaine”’ will be the notable event of the 


next week; and on the third, as has already been 
made known, Wagner’s “The Rhinegold,” that 
exquisite prologue in the heroic and _ tragic 
action of the “Nibelungen Ring” tetralogy, 
will be brought out in America for the first 
time. The season will progress with a _judi- 
cious interspersing of either absolute or relative 
novelties from week to week, until the midwinter, 
by which time (if not a little earlier) Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch, whose services were wisely 
re-engaged in lieu of Miss Malten’s, will take her 
accustomed position in Mr. Stanton’s company. 
The last fortnight will be devoted, as was the case 
last year, to the consecutive performance of the 
Nibelungen Ring music-dramas. It is, however, a 
far cry from now until the spring date of that 
occurrence. We have heard, by the by, some ques- 
tion made as to the completeness with which “ The 
Huguenots” will be sung this winter. When Dr. 
Damrosch utilized the fine old opera, he served it, as 
to the fifth act (which contains some of its most 
characteristic and inspired music), somewhat worse 
than Mr. Mapleson and other managers, by an old 
conventionality, regularly do—perpetuating by a 
clean “cut” that license no longer called for on the 
denominational and religious grounds originally sug- 
gesting it, and not very defensible from the stand- 
point of the length of the work. We hope that 
Mr. Seid! will at last give New York the privilege 
of hearing Meyerbeer’s masterpiece with reasonable 
entireness, or else that the ridiculous shooting- 
scene allowed before will not be repeated this year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


The season is just opening in Southern California, 
and this section, which has been so wonderfully 
blest with prosperity during the past six years, is 
still thriving and pushing ahead in a marvelous 
manner. Last year there was too much land spec- 
ulation, and some reaction has naturally followed ; 
but no one can see the immense amount of building 
going on in the principal cities of this section with- 
out being impressed with the fact that there is a 
great deal of life here. | 

Los Angeles is a city claiming a population of 
80,000. Probably 75,000 would be nearer the 
mark. ‘The principal streets are paved, and many 
of them sewered. About two thousand houses have 
been built since October, 1887, and a mile of busi- 
ness blocks. ‘There are twenty-seven street-car 
lines, including a fine cable system now being com- 
pleted, and costing $2,000,000. There are about 
twelve miles of electric railroad running through 
the city and suburbs. The Southern Pacifie and 
Santa Fé Railroad systems make Los Angeles a 
center, and run trains in a dozen different directions. 
There are over forty church edifices, and all are 
crowded at the Sunday services. In some of 
the churches at times standing room can scarcely be 
obtained. ‘The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is erecting a handsome building on Fort Street. 

The public school system has scarcely kept pace 
with the growth of the city, but is now being im- 
proved. The Congregationalists are building a 
college in the suburbs ; the Presbyterians have just 
opened one; the Baptists have a college west of 
town, which is in a thriving condition; the Meth- 
odists have the oldest institution in the city, and 
completed last year a handsome brick edifice. There 
are many other private institutions. Los Angeles 
has all the modern improvements of the larger 
Eastern cities, and when the climate is taken into 
consideration, it will be seen that it is well worthy 
of a visit from all seeking health or pleasure. 

It is not always wise for people who have good 
situations and health to leave the East and come to 
Southern California in the hope of bettering their 
condition. Many have succeeded here and become 
rich. There have also been failures. It is best to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the country 
before buying land. 

The agricultural, horticultural, and mineral re- 
sources of Southern California comprise thousands 
of acres of fruits of all descriptions—the orange, 
grape, prune, fig, olive, apple, and pear taking the 
lead ; extensive grain fields ; vegetables of all desecrip- 
tions ; live stock and dairy farms ; gold, silver, iron, 
and lead mines. The great desert adjoining the 
fertile valleys is a immense storehouse of minerals. 
There is a large petroleum belt near Los Angeles, 
and there are many flowing oil wells. The honey 
and fishery interests are also important. 

Los ANGELES Cal. 


J.C. P. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Beginning of Volume 78. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Christmas. 


NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
NO CONTINUED ARTICLES, 


65 Lllustrations 
Ineluding 26 Full-page Engravings. 


Old Time Christmas Story. 
By Water Besant. Nine Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES GREEN, R. I. 


A Farce. By W. D. Howells. 


Illustrated by HARPER PENNINGTON. 


A Ballad. By E. C. Stedman. 
Illustrated by H. Pyie. Full-page 


Plate. 


A Midnight Ramble. 


By W. Hamitton Grisson. Twelve 
Illustrations by the Author. 


At a Reading. 
A Poem. By Tromas Battey 
DRICH. 


Fragile. 
By Grorce H. Boueuton, A.R.A. An 
Out-door Sketch. [Illustrated by the 
Author. 


A Christmas Mystery. 


By THeopore Twelve Illus- 
trations by L. O. Merson... 


A Short Story. 


By Constance F. Wootson. Iilus- 
trated by C. S. Rernnart and Harry 
FENN. 


A Soul Drama. 


A Poem. By Anna D. Luptow. II- 
lustrated by VEppDER and J. 
ALDEN WEIR. 


The Christmas Story 
of a Little Church. By Grace KING. 


Sosrus Dismal. 


A Story. By W. Arcuer, 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


F. S. Church, N.A. 


By G. W. SuHevvon. Portrait and Six 
Illustrations (including the frontis- 
piece) from Mr. Cuurcn’s Drawings. 


“ Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
By GeorGce pu Maurier. Page Illus- 
tration. 


The Men of the Alamo. 
A Poem. By JAmes Jerrrey Rocue. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Greorce CuRTIS, 
Editor’s Study. 
By Witu1am Dean 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CHartes DupLey WArR- 
NER. 


Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 
HARPER'S 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR............-. 40 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. ” 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorg, 


“The Great Book of the Year.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Sketches and Comments. By Hucu McCuttocn, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 


1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 


**Mr. McCulloch modestly entitles his work *‘ Sketches 


Comments.’ But the sketches are so sharp in 
r- 
the standard works in the his. 


and 
outline, so positive in feature ; the comments me so explicit, and delivered with so ex-cathedra an air of 


observation and infallible accuracy, t 
tory of our time.’’—[Chicago Tribune. 


**One of the most charming of recent autoblogra- 
hies, a. by its candor, modesty, and ur- 
Panity.”— arper’s Weekly. 


A History of French Painting 


From rts To 1Ts LATEST PRACTICE, 
INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH 
AcapemMy Paryrine, ITs SALONS, 
Scnoots or Instruction, AND REGULA- 
tions. ByC.H.Srrananan. [llustrated. 
1 vol., 8vo, $5.00. 

The comprehensiveness of Mrs. Stranahan’s book is 


volume must become one of 


** We find what we want on every e—the author’s 
keen recollections of distingui and impor- 
tant affairs. (Philadelphia Press. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 


By the’author of *‘ How to be Happy though 
Married.’’ 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book is witty, sensible, and bright. It is 
crowded with racy insights relating to character, 
temperament, acquirements, costumes, and fascina- 
tion.’’—[Boston Traveller. 


“ Bright, original, uplifting, and inspiring.’’—[{Bos- 
ournal. 


wellfindicated by the sub-title ; and the importance of | ton J 


the volume as a contribution to the a" | of art is 
not leasily overestimated. FE ery phase of the sub- 
ject is treated with detailed fullness, and the work 
thus occupies a place that has always been vacant. 
Its usefulness as a book of reference or for general 
reading is combined with an attractiveness that makes 
its publication at this season peculiarly fitting. The 
well-known artist, Edwin H. Blashfield, has designed 
a handsome cover for the volume, and this, with the 
sixteen full-page reproductions of the masterpieces of 
French painters of all times, gives the work a rich ap- 
pearance, and emphasizes its value as an interesting 
and useful gift book. 


n 
** We cannot sufficiently praise the book.’’—[Cleve- 
land Leader. 


First Harvests, 


By F. J. Stimson. 12mo, $1.25. 


** The most complete as well as the most thoughtful 
attempt yet made to'‘portray what is technic 
known as ‘good society ’ in its relations to the worl 
at large.’’—| Detroit Journal. 


HOWARD PYLE’S NEW STORY, ‘‘ OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND..:’ 


“ We have in this beautiful volume an addition to juvenile literature 


of the highest quality. 


stories in every way. 


It is much above the ordinary range of children’s 
It is a piece of strong and interesting writing, a 


work of art in every particular, and will remain in literature as a book of 
permanent value.” —[ Wilmington News. 


Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 25 full-page Illustrations. Royal Svo. $2.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


A HALF DOZEN ONLY 


Of the many great attractions of 


WIDE AWAKE FOR 1889 


The Best Magazine for Young People 
and the Family. 


—— ONLY $2.40 A YEAR.-—- 
FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE. 
The Congregationalist says :— We rank 
Wipe AWAKE now at head of the month- 
lies of its class, and it has won its place 
fairly. It combines entertainment and 


instruction judiciously.” 
The Adventures of David Vane 


J, I, Trowbridge, and David Crane. Serial Story. 


Swarming with real Yankee young folks. 


Margaret Sidney, Pevvers 


delightful illustrated article. 
Early Days in the Wild 


Jessie Benton Fremont, Pave. in she 


true tales, of which the author was part. 


pictures 
ist. 


Hialmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
gian ballad, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


Free.—The remaining numbers of 
1888 (if asked for), if you remit $2.40 at 


once for 1889 to 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BABYLAND. 


This is the one magazine in the world for 
babies. 

Dainty stories, tender poems, gay jingles, 
pictures beautiful, pictures funny. Large 
type, heavy paper. 

Only 50c. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN and WOMEN 


A magazine for little folks beginning to 
read for themselves. 

There will be stories of home and foreign 
life, games, sports, some Western floral won- 
ders, little “‘ pieces to speak,’’ and seventy- 
five full-page pictures, besides no end of 
smaller ones. 

Only $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by “PANSY,” Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 


Tue Pansy is an illustrated monthly con- 
taining from thirty-five to forty pages of 
reading matter. It is devoted to young folks 
from eight to fifteen. Its contributors are 
among the best writers for young folks. New 
serials by ** Pansy’ and Sidney. 

The Pansy is $1 a year. 


Specimens of the four Lothrop Maga- 
zines, 15c.; of any one, 5c. 


BOSTON. 


A Superb Portrait of 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,”’ with an author- 
ized sketch of her life and literary career, 
appears in the November Boox Buyer. 
Second edition now ready. Also, portrait and 
sketch of MARGARET DeELAND, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and 30 pages of 
bright literary news, with 15 beautiful illus- 
trations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Or, Sent FREE to any one inclosing $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to the Book Buyer 
for 1880, beginning with the beautiful 144- 
page Christmas number, ready December 1. 
But this offer must positively be mentioned . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Sp] MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


= Richly engraved im brass or bronze. 

Special designs arranged upon request. 
oa Send for new illustrated catalogue. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel, 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 

NEW MUSIC BOOES. 

These new books are every day more in favor : 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone 
and Bass Songs. Each $1. 

Praise in Song (40 cts., $4.20 per doz.) is the best 
new Sacred Music k for Home & Vestry Singing. 
Let the Children — from Menard’s Songs 
for Kindergarten and Primary Schouls 

(30 cta.) or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little 

Ones ($2) or Children’s School Songs (35 cts., 

$3.60 per doz.) All have very sweet child's songs. 
Give your aid in getting up a rousing good even- 

ing Singing Class to use Song Harmony (60 cts. 
$6 per doz.) Full of most interesting music, sacred 


and secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cta., 
$4.30 per doz.) is also a gootl collection, mostly sec- 


ular. 

Tell the Temperance People that no better 
Temperance Song Book has appeared than Bells 
of Victory (% cta., $3.60 per doz.) 


Xmas is Coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


E. P. DUTTON & 
Fine Art Color Books for Children 


FAMILIAR SELECTIONS 


FROM THE RHYMES OF 


With 36 New Full-page Color Pictures. 
By CHESTER LOOMIS. 
Quarto, 48 Pages, Cloth Back, 82.00, 


‘** One of the prettiest and most entertaining 
of holiday books for children that we remem- 
ber having seen. The pictures by Chester 
Loomis are so clever that we wish we could 
afford space to deseribe them all. . . . Both 
as to color and drawing they may be spoken 
of as veritable works of art in their way.”’— 
(The Art Amateur. 

* There have been many editions of ‘ Mother 
Goose,’ but never a more pleasant one than 
this. Even a grown-up person ean find solid 
comfort in the pictures.’’—{N. Y. Times. 


WHEN ALL IS YOUNG. 


With many beautiful color pictures by HARRIET M. 
BENNETT and verses by ROBERT E. MACK. 
dito, 52 pages, monotint cover, $2.00. 


OLD FATHER SANTA CLAUS. 


With many full-page color pictures, novel monotint 
vignettes, and simple verses. 4to, 40:pages, colored 
cover, $1.50. 


THERE WAS ONCE! 


The old-fashioned nursery stories of “ Little Red 
Riding-Hood,”’ ** Cinderella,” ** Puss in Boots,” ete. 
Retold by Mrs. OSCAR WILDE. With full-page 
colored pictures by JOHN LAWSON. Vignettes in 
monotint. 4to, 32 pages, colored cover, $1.00. 


A SNOW BABY, 


Children’s Plays and Pastimes. Verses by CLIFTON 
BINGHAM, and colored drawings by M. E. E., 
LIZZIE MACK, JOHN LAWSON, and others. 
Small 4to, 22 pages, colored cover, 50 cents. 


DUTTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1896, 


Edited by ROBERT E. MACK. The pages literally 
laden with good things for children in the way of 
pictures, stories, and verses, interleaved with 6 full- 
page colored illustrations. Large 4to, 128 pages, 
double lithographed cover , $1.25, 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent hy mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
81 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TWO GIRLS ABROAD, 


by Nellie M. Carter,12mo, - 


FROM FLAX TO LINEN, 
by Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo, 1.50 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE ; 


the Warrant of Faith, by Prof. J. P. 
Cooke, - - - - - - 1.75 


THE HEATH IN THE WILDERNESS, 


by Richard Newton, D.D., with the story 
ot his Life, and portrait. 12mo, - 1.50 


GOSPEL SERMONS, 


by James MeCosh, LL.D., Ex-President 
of Princeton College. 12mo, 


THE NON-SUCH PROFESSOR 


in his Meridian Splendor ; by Rev. Wm. 
Secker, with an introduetion by T. L. 


Cuyler, : - - 1.25 
BIBLE ANIMALS, 


by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., - l. 


READY, AYE READY, 


astory by Agnes Giberne, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 


1.50 


1.00 


*.* Any of the ahove @nt by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


MISS LOU, 
BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of “* He Fell in Love with His Wife,” ** The 
tarth Trembled,”’ &c., &c. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
It is not only the last but undoubtedly the best 
novel Mr. Roe has ever produced.- 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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UNION. Vol. 38, No. 21. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. } 


ion’’ 
We have high authority for ascribing it 
toa Mr. Pusey, nephew of the late Dr. 


Pusey. 


Who is the author of ** Supernatural Relig- 
9 B. W. 


Tell me of the very best book, or books, in 
which to find incontrovertible arguments to 
prove the historical truth of the Bible asa 
whole. E. W.C 

We know of nothing better than the 
most recent, Professor Ladd’s “ What is 
the Bible ?” (New York : Scribners, $2.) 
1. Is Volapiik supposed to be a real and 
earnest attempt at a universal language ? 
2. Can any one give me the names of two or 
three places in this country—possibly this 
State—where the white crayons made for 
blackboard use in our schools are manufact- 
ured ? 

1. Decidedly so ; not in the sense that it 
is to gupplant living languages, but that 
it is to be a convenient means of interna- 
tional communication. 


1. I should very much like to hear through 
your paper some account of the social purity 
movement in this country—its origin, its aims. 
2. Is there a hospital in this country where 
liquor is not used at all, and where is it ? 

hat success do they have? ete. ‘ 

1. Write to the Rev. B. F. DeCosta, of 
this city, for pamphlet. 

1. How is Cedric, in “* Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy,”’ pronounced—*‘Ce”’ or ‘*Ced”’ ? 
2. Pronunciation of ** Beowulf” ? 
of the ** goose ”’ used by tailors ? 


3. Plural 


M.N. R. 


1. Céd’ric. 2. Bé’owulf. 3. Geese, 


we suppose. 


Can some one tell me where I can find the 
poem entitled ** Bay Billy”? J. M. 
Can you tell whether there is a school of 
manual training in New York or Brooklyn ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Address Industrial Education Institute, 
9 University Place, New York City. 


In reference to the article in November §, 
** How Can We Preserve the Eyesight?” I 
would say that more than twenty-five years ago 
I noticed the same reference to JohnQ. Adams, 
and then commenced the (his) process, as then 
reported, of with thumb and finger gently 
pressing both eyes only from the outer corners 
inward, which soon became a habit when 
studying several times during the day, and 
always in the morning when awakening. [ am 
sixty-seven years old, and eyes not dim or 
failing much. KR. R. 

1. What periodicals best post one on moral 
reform and progress? 2. What periodicals 
would you recommend to a country minister 
in order that he may be posted in the best 
thought of the day ? 5. Is it not better to 
put money into books than into a large num- 
ber of magazines? 4. Where is the Inter- 
national Record of Charities published? 5. 
Is the country church behind the city church 
in the true idea of its work ? Cc ; 

1. We humbly but sincerely think noth- 
ing better for this than The Christian 
Union. 2. The “Andover Review,” the 
“ Political Science Quarterly,” the “ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly,” the “ Forum,” the 
“ Fortnightly ”—about 318 worth, obtain- 
able of any newsdealer. There are some 
others equally good perhaps, but both 
time and money have limits. 3. It de- 
pends on the books. The best thought 
of the day undoubtedly goes into the 
magazines ; but such a book as Mulford’s 
“Republie of God” is worth all the 
magazines of any one year. 4. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2. 5. We 
think not, though we think each needs a 
truer idea of its work. 


. de We 


Can any one suggest to a person conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to give up the pernicious 
habit of smoking a “‘something”’’to quiet the 
craving after the weed? Is there no remedy 
known to help one overcome the insatiable 
desire for it’ 

Can some one tell me the author and pub- 
lisher of ** Manifest Destiny “’ It is a book 
treating of the strength, assimilative power, 
and probable future of the Anglo-Saxon race, 

Il. K, 

1. Who wrote ** The White Hind of Serto- 
rius,”’ a poem mentioned by E. E. Hale in his 
history of Spain ? W. H. A. 

The true title of the book is “ The 
Fawn of Sertorius.” It was written by 
Robert Eyres Landor, and was published 
by Longman & Co. in 1846. 

> 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To us Slip, with 
name and P. QO. address an -75 in Money Order, Express III d 
A $2.50 ustrate 

and for a full year from that date. This offer includes the 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, the PREMIUM LIST and 

Household Articles, Tales of Adventure, Iilustravead Sketches of Travel, 1,000 Anecdotes, Historical and Scientific Articles, Humor, 

t~ Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free. Please mention this publication. Address 


Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, for a year’s sub- 
ONLY $1.75 

FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, Sup p lements 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


scription to the Companion, we will send the paper 
Sent to Each Subscriber at Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 


FREE TO JAN. 1, 1889, 
The volume for 1889 will be superior to any previous year. It will contain Six Serial Stories, 150 Short Stories, profusel 


illustrated, 
oetry. 


A Dollar Free to Anybody; for 
A Dollar Saved is a Dollar Made. 


Recommended as a Gardening 
Supplement to Christian Union. 


In the country, ’tis 
true, ye have woods, 
gardens, springs, and 
brooks that may enter- 
tain the eye, but these 
are all mute, and there’s 
no edification without 
discourse.— ERASMUS. 


10 cts. a $ $2 After _ 1. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 


For Professional Men is a constant incentive to healthful exercise among 
the beautiful things of Nature in garden, field, and wood, as well as a practical 
guide in all that relates to horticulture, indoors and outdoors. 

For Country Gentlemen it is a beautiful record of gardening lore. 

For Amateurs it is a constant guide in all gardening matters. 

Yor Au Living in the Country it is a valuable and timely helper in all that pertains to gardening, fruit 
culture, lawn making, and landscape gardening. 

For All who Love Growing Things it is a source of perennial delight and profit. 

lor Fruit Growers, Gardeners, and Farmers it is a powerful help to greater success. 

It is a practical, beautiful, finely illustrated monthly magazine of horticulture, written by specialists, adapted 
to All Sections of the country. 

The nearest to my ideal of a Horticultural Monthly.—Camas. W. GARFIELD, Sec’y Michigan Horticultural Society. 

Indispensable to fruit growers, horticulturists, gardeners, and florists.—Cyrvus T. Fox, Pa. State Pomologist. 

Recent great improvements, and more to come, COMPEL US TO RAISE THE PRICE on Jan. Ist to $2.00 

a year. Previous to Jan. Ist, subscriptions received at present low rate of $1.00 a Year. Two months for 10 

cts. for introduction where unknown. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 1 Year, in Club, as below, 


A Year 
Now. 


Two 
Months 


| With any 84.00 periodical,* for $4.60 Be 

F R E E A Year's Subscription to Tuk Curist1AN UNION fo tre 1st, 15th, “ 

25th, HOth, T5th, and 100th persons sending us this Coupon and a 

Year’s Subscription to THE AMERICAN GARDEN, either alone at $1.00, or in club as “ ‘* 1.50 book) Published in 225 Ee 

per next column. This for a thorough test of the advertisement. } “3 


The above offers are good only to Jan. Ist. (* Excepting “ Renewals"’ to any for which publishers charge more than for ‘ New '’ Subscribers.) 


E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, - - 751 Broadway, New York. 


Holiday and Wedding Presents) Etchings. 
That Are Swe 10 Please 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 
Union Square, New York, are 
glad to announce that among 
their newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to 
$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both clegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 


Klackner’s 
American 
Etchings. 


Suitable for 


Holiday 
Presents. 


“THE GATE OF VENICE,” by Thomas Moran. 
“THE OLD, OLD STORY,” by E. Milo. 

“ON THE WANAQUE,” by W. L. Lathrop. 

“ MIDWINTER,” by W. C. Bauer. 


All dealers should have them. 
Send for Catalogues. 


C. Klackner, 
5 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR. PROSPECTUS! 


DOUGLAS McCALLUM. ~§ 
MIEAST 14” STREET. N.Y. CITY. 
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Nov. 22, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


lisers are asked to read 
this frank and condensed statement 


NY of Facts: 


Fuh ARTICLE of merit always commends itself, 
and a living proof of this fact 1s found in the 
steady increase in the circulation of FRANK 
LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY; no sudden flash, 
but a steady flame has made it a welcome 
and regular visitor in over 100,000 American 
homes, or to more than 500,000 readers 
monthly. 


It is the most popular American Maga- 
zine in the homes of the great masses. 


the PopuLaR MONTHLY contains 
j 128 large octavo pages, nearly twice the 
matter of similar publications, and is not only 
the best, but by far the cheapest, of any of 
the magazines for the people. 

Because each issue contains a full-page 
picture in colors, the series of twelve forming 
for the year a beautiful collection of gems of 
modern art. 

Because you can get it for $3.00 per year, 
or 2§ cents per copy. 


IONCLUDING this short and easy-told mney, 
the POPULAR MONTHLY has proven a joy to 
the hundred thousand homes it regularly visits 
and is without exception the most profitable 
advertising medium for any worthy article of 
home consumption. 

SUBSCRIBERS send 15 cents for a 
specimen copy. 


ADVERTISERS send a card for 
_ rates. 


S and adver- 


= Istsil 
SSS 


F RANK LESLIE, Publisher 


63, 65, & 57 PARK N. Y. 


ART GIFT-BOOKS. XMAS MUSIC 
ENDYMION, 


FOR THIS YEAR! 
By Keats. Illustrated by St. John Har- 


THE ROYAL SON, 


by Rev. 


per. GIFT- OF THE Lowry, D.D 
presented in the setting it deserves. ustrate y 

numerous photogravures from original drawings made Eepeiligrest Scripture Selections, With new and | 
for this art edition, and —y in delicate tints in force and beauty. 

connection with the text. Royal quarto, cloth, $15.00. & Cents each by Mail. 


per 100; 5 Ce: 
—Pleasing Carols by 
favorite Authors ; 


ANNUAL No, 19, 


pply of 
Songs for any School Xmas Festiv 
$3 per 100; 4 Cents each by Mail. 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By Atrrep (Lorp) Tennysen. Illustrated by the 
most distinguished artists of the day. The volume is 
a marvel of the printer’s art, sh any on each page a 
delicate border in tint surroundin e eer in 


black, | Cloth, full gilt, $6.00; f full seal, $8.00; tree- SANTA CLAUS PRIZE. new 


EUROPEAN ETCHINGS. 


A collection of 20 etchings by the most noted{artists 
of Europe, with descri tive text. Edition limited to 
355 copies, of which there are 250 proofs on Holland 
paper, bound in half morocco, $15.00. 


RECENT ITALIAN ART. 


Sixteen photo-etchings from the best peintings of 
modern Italian artists, with Goereuve text by 
ter Rowlands. Folio, “cloth, $7.50 


THE BUGLE SONG, Axo Porus. 


By Aterep (Lorp) Tennyson, fully illustrated 
be ) vane American artists. Cloth, gilt, $1.50; se 


GOUPIL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES 


This charming collection of French mectereens 
resents ten photogravures by Goupil ef Cie, of Paris, 
rom recent salon favorites, accompanied by descrip- 

tive text by a well-known art critic. lvol., large 

quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Of current editions. Send lc. slamp 
BOOKS 


Cantata, by Dr. W. H. Doane, will be issued early | 
in November. This is believed to be one of Dr 


dialogue and plan new an 


entertaining. 
ots +) by any School. 
ents sachs by Mail; $25 per 100. 


WAITING FOR SANTACLAUS 


(30 cts.) by Dr. Doanz. New last year, and very 
popular. 


Services, and Xmas Music Music sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Send Fal address on a Postal Card to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna., and id get a Sample Copy Free. 


The Best 


Home Paper 


in America. 


00 a month can be anda work. 
$75. ing forus. Agents preferre® 
whocan furnish a horse and give their whole time t 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably erm 
a og also. A few vacancies in towns and Gace 

Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, V 


for our catalogue and blank for mak- 
ing list. or send list, giving copy. 
right date and condition, and we will 


WA make offer. ABYHOOD.—DEV OTED TO TO THE — CARE OF 
NTED New York School Book Infants and g Children, $1.50 ayear. P. 
Clearing House, ' Box 3,123, New 
Nos. 6 and 66 Duane &. cents a copy. 


_ standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent of new and excellent writers. I 
| greatly upon your Literary Notes. 


EE 
No ste Tine THE CRI’ To Sut 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
Mr. Stedman. 


You maintain a high and impartial 
epend 
I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and 


We could not now get along very well without it. 


readers, must feel a practical interest in your suecess.— Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


| 


| 


| 
—The|—— 


warded to any address upon applica- 


D.’s best efforts. The Songs \are very bright. the | catalogue of 
uy 


CH A full catalogne of our other popular Cantatas, | books for the young folks. 


York: “Sold by all Newadeniers 5 14) 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bishop Vincent. 

To one who desires a current report from the active world of letters, a knowledge of the 
best books most recently, published im every department of Science, Literature, and Art, there 
is no guide so full, scholesty, and satisfactory as Tue Critic.— Chancellor J. H. Vincent, 
Chautauquan University. 

Dr. Hedge. 


New York possesses one literary treasure to which Boston has nothing comparable in the 
way of journalism. I mean ‘THE Criric-—the most impartial, as it is, in my judgment, the 
ablest critical journal in the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Bishop Potter. 


I never read it—and, no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without 
a fresh conviction of its rare*worth.—Bishop Henry C. Potter (in private letter, quoted by per- 


mission). 
Dr. Schaff. 


I have kept THe Critic from the beginning, and find it a useful summary of the litera- 
ture of the day, in the spirit of a fair and independent criticism.— Philip Schauff. 


Mr. Whittier. 

I inclose three dollars for Tur,Critic for the coming year. 
—John G. Whittier. 

It ought to have its place on the table of every library in the country.- The Christian Union. 

To-day it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism in the country.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

Has earned a right to live by the excellence and variety of its materials.—Harper’s 
Monthly. 

There is no literary journal in the country that approaches it.— New York Times. 

At the head of the critical journals of this country.— Boston Post. 

The best literary journal in this country.— The Christian Advocate. 

The first literary journal in America.— London Academy. 


I find it a welcome visitor. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 83 A YEAR. 


We will send three specimen copies of thé paper to any reader of Tur Curist1aAn Union, 


on receipt of ten cents. 


THE CRITIC CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


N FW BOOK FOR CHURCHES 


EVERYWHERE 
SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES. 
For PRAYER MEETINGS: 


SONCS OF PRAISE 


Edited by Rev. Lewis Warp Mupog, D.D., 


of Princeton. 


For REGULAR CHURCH SERVICES: 


CARMINA SANCTORUM 


Entirely New; 
Thoroughly Edited; Evangelical. 3S Hymne, 525 Tunes. Excellent type. 


OR, HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 


and most prominently successful Hymn weooks in the country. 


In Press——A Hymn Boox For CHURCHES: 


7 , A. Lorimer, D. D., of Chicago, with the Editors of the Carmina. 


the pioneer publishers of American Church Hymn Books, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


It & 3 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Remember the Alamo, 

OF PALMS. 
460 pp. Price, 

Illustrated by our best Marine Art- 


THE ISLE 
By Dr. C. M. 
$1.50, 
ists, 
Dr. Newell's new Ocean-romance is crowded with 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR, 


Wife,”” “The Bow of 
Com e Ribbon,” &c., &e 
2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Author of 


**Mrs. Barr has he mas faithful a historian, as she is | *tirring incident and thrilling alventure. No one but 
charming as a novelist.’’—[{Detroit Free Press. a sailor could have written it, and only those who 
have witnessed such scenes can appreciate the marvel- 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, ous fidelity of the descriptions. The wild, warring 
NEW YORK elements have for him a special fascination, whieh he 
pictures for landsmen with singular vividness.’’—{ Bos- 


*The Isle of Psalms” is even more 


ton Transcript. 
*The Voyage of the Fleetwing.”’ 


to a boy’s liking than * 
It is the only story that describes a battle with the 
Batt Devil Fish, which nearly destroyed the ship. 
ut that which will most delight the juveniles of all 
es is the pursuit and final capture of the most bean- 
tiful Mermaid known of in wonderland. Published by 
DeWOLF&, FISKE & CO., Boston. 


“BOOKS OF REAL VALUE.” A 

standard and holiday 

publications of the autumn of 1888. 
“BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.’ 


An illustrated list of recent attractive 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


*,* These two catalogues will be for- 


tion, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
7 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 
27 King William St., Strand, London 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 
PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, $1. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


EXTRACT MEAT 


B.—fienuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 


LIEBIG'S. EXTRACT OF MEAT Ltd. London. 


By the Rev. Drs. Hircncock, Eppy and Muper. One of the Handsomest 
THe PEOPLE’S PRAISE BOOK; or.Carmina Sanctorum 


Baptist Edition. By Rev. Henry M. Sanpers, of New York, and Rey. Gro. 


Send for terma, information, and ‘‘returnable examination copies,” to 


263 & 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 21. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 
A SONG. 
By Wuarircoms RILEy. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear ; 
There is ever a something sings always ; 
There’s the song of the lark when the skies 

are clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies 
are gray ; 
‘The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree, 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black, or the midday 


The robin pipes when the sun is here, _ 
And the ericket chirrups the whole night 
through. 
The buds may blow, and the fruits may 
grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and 


sere ; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the 


snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


ODE TO AN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Are, 

Sickly, blue, uncertain spark : 
Up above my head you swing, 
Ugly, strange, expensive thing. 


When across the foggy air 

Streams the lightning’s — glare, 
Does the traveler in the dar 
Bless your radiance, little Arc ? 


When you fade with modest blush, | 
Searee more bright than farthing rush, 
Would he know which way to go 

If you always twinkled so ? 


Cold, unloving, blinding star, 

I’ve no notion what you are; _ 

How your wondrous system” works, 
Who controls its jumps and jerks. 


Yours a luster like the day ? 
Ghastly, green, inconstant ray . 
No; where’er they worship you 


All the world is black or blue. 


Thongh your light perchance surpass 
Homely oil or vulgar gas, 
Still (I close with this remark), 
I detest you, little Arc! 
—{St. James Gazette. 


MODERN DECORATION. 


A fold of gray 
Half flung across the window wide, 
As if a bit of autumn cloud 
Were thrown across the sky to hide 
The light ; 
A gray-white, 
Vague, unreal tint ; 
A little less than touch, 
A little more than breath ; 
An atmosphere of color indefined, __ 
With hint of red to take away the chill. 
Looped from a mantel frame, 
An old-gold drapery fell 
About a mirror’s face, 
Tossed back with careless grace 
As tawny tresses are, 
Which, in their sweet disorder, stray 
About the deep, clear eyes 
Of some wild-wood nymph 
Close to nature’s heart. 
Thrown on a pictured easel, near, 
A shred of soft blue sky ; 
And seattered 
The polished floor 
Lay silken cushions, green and red and gold, 
October leaves, wind-strewn, 
And blushing ‘neath 
The kisses of the frost. 
—{Washington Critic. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 
By CHARLES MAckKay. 


Milton sits musing in the porch, 
The bright blue sky above him, 
But cannot see the light of heaven, 
Or smiles of those who love him ; 
But though the utter darkness hides 
The earthly from his vision, 

Ile sees the bowers of Paradise 
And splendors of the Elysian ; 

He learns from angels at his side 
Creation’s awful story, 

And looks upon them face to face, 
Undazzled by their glory! 


Beethoven, Music’s great High Priest, 
Whose heaven-born fancies capture 
The tangled skeins of Harmony 
And weave them into rapture, 
Hears not the voice of human kind 
Nor sound of life and motion ; 
Nor tempests on the echoing hills 
Nor moan of restless ocean 
And yet in silence of his mind 
Can hear the throb and thunder 
Of jubilant hymns and solemn chants, 
And lays of Love and Wonder! 


Thus relentless Fate may close 
The gateways of our senses ; 
Immortal Spirit overleaps 
Their barriers and defenses, 
And with celestial recompense 
For harm and loss diurnal 
Yields greater joys than flesh affords 
in foretastes of the eternal ! 
‘To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given, 


Tranquil as 
him. 


And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven. 
A BRANCH OF LILIES. 
By Frecp. 


A branch of lilies, with their stems upright 
And crowding heavenward, lies in the moon- 


light, 
With ove that are not shut at all by night. 


Full filled of peace and passion to the rim, 
Each flower ardent as the seraphim, 
braham, when God talked with 


Surely they listen what the Spirit saith ; 

No soil is on their senses; with such breath 

spake: There shall 
eath. 


—{Selected. 


2 


be no more 


—{Exchange. 


_., It is the biggest thing I ever struck.” What? 
why. the business advertised in another column by 
B. F. Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
If you are open to any engagement write thei. They 
can show you a good thing. 


New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


1 New Subscription | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


NEW CLUB RATES 


S 


*%* DONT S** 


?T make your checks or money 
orders payable to the Rev. 


make them payable to 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


"T make them payable to Ab- 
bott & Mabie. 


Please make them payable to The 
Christian Union Co., and much 


make them payable to Law- 
son Valentine. 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


30 Lafayette Place, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Presipenr. 


NEW YORK, 


MASON &HAMLIN 


The cabinet o 
form by Mason 


unequalled ex 


with best 


th gr 


oblige 


LAWSON VALENTINE, 


dred p 


President. 


N. Y., Au 9 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted ¢ ist 24, 1885. 
Lamp which I recently Py of you. 
with any lamp, and I 

and last, run through pretty muc have, first 


been so much ple 


home and foreign. 


- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO 
10 & 12 College Place, New York. 
| Ask your dealer ‘for it. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP, 
BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 


PIANO, 
BANQUET, 
VASE, 


AND 


LIBRARY 
LAMP. 


1,000 STYLES. 
ELEGANT FOR 
PRESENTS.’ 


little work. 


the wear. 


with the RocHESTER 
I have never 


the whole list, 
ENRY Beecuer. 


nd for circular. 


=) Opp. Arnold, Constabl 


The Latest Designs 
SEAL AND FUR- 


PERFECT FIT AND EX. 


Manufacturing Furrier, 


TRIMMED WRAPS. 


QUISITE WORKMAN- 


traordinary claim for their 

perior to ipl A N 

recognize the 

ence achieved @ & 

> pen in the art of piano building, but still 
superiority. This they attribute so 

le improvement introduced by them in the 


1882, and now known as the “Mason & Hamiin 
o STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 


greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
ther with y increased capacity for standing 


tune, and other important advantages. 
A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
urchasers, musiciAns, and tuners, sent, to- 


Is better than 
any soap; handier, finer, 
more effective, more for the 
money, and in the form of a 
powder for yofir convenience. 
Takes, as it were, the fabric in 
one hand, the dirt in the other, 
and lays them apart—compara- 
tively speaking, washing with 


was introduced in its present 
Hamlin in 1861. 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as of 

cellence 

their a A N Si: fact that 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in 
makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $22 to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 


Other makers 


competition 


ianos, that they are su- 


27 
BIGHT by other lead- 


lely to the 


er with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
tance and for Cash OF enay payments; 


also rented. 
MASONS HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


As it saves the worst of the 
work, so it saves the worst of 
It isn’t the use of 
clothes that makes them old 
before their time; it is rubbing 
and straining, getting the dirt 
out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-clean- 
ing, washing dishes, windowsand 
glassware Pearline has no equal. 

Beware of imitations, prize 
packages and peddlers. 


Pearline is sold everywhere, 


Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 


SHIP. 


A, JAECKEL, 


CHRISTIAN * 


11 East 19th St., 
UNION, * NO. x 


HE * NEW * HANDY *« BINDE 
FOR * YOUR FILE OF T 
UNION * WILL 

BE * MAILED * TO + YOU « ON 

RECEIPT OF 
380 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW % YORK. * 


75 % 


CENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL HIGHES ° 
PARIS EXPOSITION. TENNIAL EXHIBITION : 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1853) 
WISH TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 8ST 
WHOLESALE PRICES. ESPECIALLY 
Sealskin Ulsters 
Sealskin Paletots, 
Sealskin Walking 
aiskin ng 
Sealskin Sacques, Conte, 
I WHICH WE HAVE MANY 
TIES AND NEW DESIGNS. WE ALSO ne 
DUC I EAL P 


GOATS. GLOVED 

SLEIGH ROBES. AND ron TRIM 
A OODS WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


449 BROADWAY 


And 26 Mercer 8t., three doors below Grand. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 


Lilliputian Bazaar. 


A soft, warm wrapper, tufted or trimm it) 
either red or blue worsted ; pretty, 
very useful for night or morning wear, or aftera hath 

Price, $1.25; by mail, 15 cents extra. ; 


Our Establishment is the LARGES N 
thing, from Hats to Shoes. S, with evers 
We serve absent buyers by mail 
as well as if they were in the 
store. 
To have your children clothed in the latest New 


York styles, at the least « ] 
lognes and Samples. cost, write to us for Cata- 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. y. 


IF YOU WANT A BOX containing 150 to 200 of 


FLORIDA Co 


ORANGES 


igh 
to 0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin &. Now York, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The main feature in the money market 
is a prospective one. The apprehension 
is that possibly an absorption of funds 
may be made again by the Treasury, just 
at a time in the coming month when the 
corn crop will begin to move to market, 
and also when our cotton shipments may 
be heaviest. This apprehension is 
on the present fact that but few bonds are 
being offered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury now, and he is accepting scarcely 
any, so that a pressure might result from 
a combination of circumstances which 
might lead to heavy drafts on the banks. 
We hardly think it possible, especially as 
during the past year a large increase has 
taken place in our volume of currency, 
and we could be drawn upon, if need be, 
both from the interior and from abroad 
without any serious depletion. 

The past week in the stock market has 
witnessed only one feature that has had 
any particular effect on prices, and this 
has not been very marked, although the 
raiders on the market have labored hard 
to make it so. The New York Central 
Co. charges that there is cutting of East 
and West freight rates, secretly, on some 
of the weaker trunk lines to Chicago, 
and so on Tuesday it openly issued a 
lower scale of through rates for freight, 
and forced the other roads to follow suit. 
Owing to the necessity of adjusting local 
rates, under the Inter-State Commerce 
laws, to conform to the requirements of 
lower through rates, several of the roads 
have chosen to abandon through freights, 
for to keep up a cheap through competi- 
tion would necessitate such a sacrifice of 
local revenue as to make the game a dis- 
astrous one to play. 

So long as these roads could secretly 
cut, they could avoid conformity to the 
requirements of the law in local rates, 
though not without risks ; but now they 
abahdon the business. The medicine is 
hard to take, but it is the true course for 
the New York Central managers to en- 
force open cut rates in order to defeat the 
secret cuts. This is exactly what they 
have done, and we believe the remedy 
will soon take effect, and that by the ist 
of December we shall see a clear and 
amicable understanding arrived at pre- 
paratory to the large traffic that is sure 
to come with the movement of the new 
corn crop. 

The Northwest and Southwest roads 
are hard at work through their repre- 
sentatives to settle up differences pre- 
paratory to the new season. The cotton 
crop is now estimated by the professional 
experts at about 7,250,000 bales—a large 
increase on the crop of 1887. The move- 
ment of so large a crop promises good re- 
sults to the carrying trade of the South- 
ern roads, while the recent combinations 
in the various Southern systems under 
the Richmond Terminal Company pro- 
tect these lines from ruinous competitions. 
These facts point to a new era of large 
railway earnings, and if speculators will 
cease manipulating the wheat and corn 
markets we shall be able to make the 
usual shipments of breadstuffs later in 
the season. At present the shipments are 
falli ng away from the corresponding 
period of last year, when they were also 
small. The belief is, however, that the 
shortage over the other side in the wheat 
crop is sure to necessitate Europe’s tak- 
ing our surplus at high prices, and this is 
the spirit that is controlling these markets | , 
on this side now. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $983,300 
Specie, decrease.......... 1,288,900 
Legal tenders, increase... 1,234,900 
Deposits, decrease 352,800 
Reserve, increase........ ‘ 34,200 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 

plus reserve of about 311,500,000. Mone 

closes at two per cent. and very plentiful. 
WALL STREET. 


ORIGINAL. 
Dr. Hook, a good and famous English 


viear, had a keen sense of humor, with- 
out which he would probably never have 
succeeded as well as he did in his York- 
shire parish. He had also a telling and 
epigrammatic way of making the most 
commonplace statements, one which firmly 
fixed them in the hearer’s memory. 

A workman once expressed his surprise 
at seeing a light burning in the vicarage 
study when he went to his own work,at 
five in the morning. 


“Well, my lad,” said Dr. Hook, “ it 
takes a deal of courage to get up at all, 
and it only requires a little more to get 
up at four.” 

At a church meeting a number of extra 
seats were needed, a some benches were 
borrowed from a neighboring chapel. 

“You see,” said the vicar, “though the 
Dissenters won’t adopt our ceremonies, 
we don’t object to their forms.” 

He was once —T denounced, at a 
vestry Tenable , as a High Churchman, 
and allowed his opponent to go on heap- 
ing upon him one disagreeable epithet 
after another.. When the man ceased 
speaking, Dr. Hook quickly rose. 

“ Now,” said he, “I am . going to act 
upon a church principle, a high church 
prine Pie a very high church principle 
indee 

Every one was silent, wondering what 
could be coming next, ‘when he crossed 
the room to his antagonist, and said, put- 
ting out his hand: 

“T am going to forgive him.” 

The aversion of his opponent was at 
once melted, and he grasped the vicar’s 
hand with the greatest cordiality. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks on the New York 
Stock bought on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street. New York. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Capital eo in, 8600 
Offers 6 per cent. DEB NTURES. ‘and GU! GUARAN- 
TEED ORTOAGE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, New York, and 
SECURES COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
sision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
he amount of bonds which this Company cun issue 
or guarantee is limited by law. 
Companies, Banks, other Corporations, 
Trustees have invested largel y in these securities. 


. Jackson, President, Conn. 
Gra Vinton Co., Western Mers., St. Paul., Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

ll Wan &.. New York. 512 Walnut a Phila. 

54 Equitable Building, B Bosto 


su 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Realt Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


erence ission to The  vtetion Union or 
ne" Independent,” New York 


HOLLANI TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Allows interest on deposits. The longer the time the 
higher the rate. Also, interest on ances of active 
accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 
as in any bank; lends money on premesenery note 
without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 
ypraised first mortgages with title guaranteed 
ateral security. 

cts as Executor, Trustee, and guardian, under 
— for the fixed statutory charges ; 4lso, as Regis- 
trar tee, transfer and financial agent tt for States 
cities, towns, railroads, and other a rations, and 
for and s with cou mds in New 
York, = and where. ollect rents, cou- 
pons, and 


TRUSTEES : 


John D. Vermeule, 

one Van Voorhis, 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roqeovelt Py 
John R. Planten, Au us Van 


Henry W. Boo ver, J. ae Rast, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van H Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 

n, Peter Wyckoff. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC , Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorized, 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Ne waska. and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moimes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Pres’t of Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Bontpelie r, Vt. 

temple Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
M Peterborough, 

India : 

J. New- 


130, 000 
000 


reas., 
Ahmednager, 
Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.. and many others 
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First a age Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-An nterest. Negot iated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMED ENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of — and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNIO fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe “ Congregation- 
alist."" Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 
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NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Debeature Bonds and Mortenge Loans ofthe” 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


ta, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask ioe information of 
. Vice-President. E. 8. Pres. 
150 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK CITY. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
for investments of ONE 
DOLLARS or more in 
r ARM MORTGAGES in 
net, in KANSAS NATI BANK 
OCKS paying TWEN per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
solid securities you may refer. Please write to 
JOHN HALL, President, GOL 


Baird Building, Kan- 
sas Mo. (Send for Mention this 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES. 
First National Bonk on and A Paul National Bank, 


Minn., and 
First National Bank Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of @5 
and upwards convertible at anytime. Our securities are 
‘arecly held by Trusiees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
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Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kat 


1 DEVONSHIRE &T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
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Hew York Mang'r, HENRY. 319 Broadway. 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN much INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C., 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, D N- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous citiesandtowns--traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
rn Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
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worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
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and hunting and fishing grouncs ofthe northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
\ on’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


LOOK AT THE YELLOW LABEL. 


Now is the time to examine the little yellow 
label on your paper, and if the date is November 
or December, your subscription has expired, or 
nearly so. Although we do not stop all papers at 
expiration, we do when so requested, and many 
subscribers might lose one or two papers if the 
remittance was not received before the date on the 
label. There are very few subscribers; if any, who 
do not know some friend who would be glad to take 
The Christian Union if they knew of the good things 
contained in fifty-two numbers. Tell them, and let 
them join with you in sending $5—our price for 
one renewal and one new subscription. 

We are receiving many $10 remittances for one 
renewal and four new subscribers. People are 
finding out that The Christian Union is clean from 
cover to cover, advertisements and all; that it is 
helpful and stimulating; that it tells them what 
they want to know about the best thought, the best 
living, the best books. They tell their friends, and 


our subscription list grows. 


WANTS.” 

Our “ Want” column is a very valuable means of 
communication between our readers ; we have tried 
it ourselves and kngw. We also know of ladies 
who have found governesses for their children and 
domestics for their kitchen, houses that have been 
sold and property exchanged. It is worth trying; 
and the price is nominal—only fifty cents, and the 
limit fifty words. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER’S MAIL. 


ENRICHES FAMILY LIFE, 
My husband and I think The Christian Union makes 
the life of every family circle that it enters richer. 
Very sincerely yours, A. E. D. 
ARRINGTON, Kan. 
TAKEN IT FROM INFANCY. 
I have taken The Christian Union since its infancy 
to the present time. It has become a necessity to the 


moral and spiritual life of our home. 
Yours truly, S. R. S. 


GREENVILLE, Mich. 

IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

In my opinion there is no religious paper equal to 
The Christian Union. It is full of reading matter and 
free from objectionable advertisements. W.L. 

RippLEsBuRGH, Pa. 


THE BEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. 


It gives me pleasure to send a few names, some of 
which I hope may become subscribers to your valuable 
paper, which I consider the best religious paper in the 
country. Yours truly, O. M. 

Dover, N. H. 


BROADEST AND BEST. 


Your paper is read and very much appreciated both 
by our teachers and myself. We consider it the broadest 
and best paper published of its kind in the United 
States. e could not get along without it. I will try 
and get a number of subscribers for you here, if possible. 

Yours truly, G. S. R. 


Kipper, Mo. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


A SCRAP FROM THE JOURNAL OF THEOPHILUS 
KNOWITALL. 


Talking sustains the same relation to life that a steam- 
boat whistle does to the propeller. 

There is a steamer on the Mississippi River which 
was just built, probably,.as a metaphor for my thought. 
It is a very little steamer and it has a ieaedous 
whistle. And every time it blows the whistle, the 
wheel stops. 

A man’s talk, like a steamer’s whistle, should use the 
steam that is left over from the engine. The man who 
has to stop going every time he talks had better stop 
talking until he can get up enough steam ahead to fill 
his whistle. Talking, like whistling, is a very small 
part of what is expected. When you are getting there, 


whistle. Whistle to keep your channel clear. As for 
the rest, — sturdily, make the water fly, go, and keep 
still. “ Bon voyage.” G. S. L. 


OF PUNCTUALITY AND ACCURACY. 


Genius Mr. Carlyle has boldly defined to be patience. 
One might well adopt the style here, and say that success 
is the child of two very plain parents—Punctuality and 
Accuracy. It is the habit with too many young men— 
especially young men of parts and of culture—to fancy 
that the practice of the commonplace qualities we have 
just named is beneath them ; that it would detract some- 
how from their eclat ; that it would render them common- 
place, and bring them down from a higher elevation. 
Never was there a greater mistake than this. The 
most famous men of genius have been noted for their 
punctuality and accuracy ; the power of taking pains, 
of concentrating themselves, was their most essential 
gift. “Sir Walter Scott’s punctuality,” says Mr. Smiles, 
‘was one of the most carefully cultivated of his habits, 
otherwise it had not been possible for him to get through 
such an enormous amount of literary labor. He made 
it a rule to answer every letter received by him the 
same day, except where inquiry and deliberation were 
requisite. It was his practice to rise by five o’clock 
and light his own fire. By the time the family assembled 
for breakfast, between nine and ten, he had done 
enough—to use his words—to break the neck of the 
day’s work. Yet he said on one occasion, “ Through- 
out every part of my career I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my own ignorance.’”” Think of the humil- 
ity of that confession, and of the healthy, frank, candid 
nature of the man, in whose character there was cer- 
tainly no room for affectation !_ Even in the case of poets 
of the more sensitive, passionate, or irritable order, we 
find that the power of abstracting themselves from out- 
ward disturbances and working on amid manifold draw- 
backs was one of the chief elements in their success. 
Wordsworth was one of the most systematic and accu- 
rate of men, as we should expect him to be ; but Byron 
and Shelley were like Schiller in their power of 
accomplishing stiff bouts of work, and sticking to their 
work till it was finished. Milton, it is clear, was not 
only systematically laborious, but laboriously careful 
and accurate. Indeed, scarce anything in biography 
has more surprised us than the power such men as 
Byron and Shelley showed of devoting certain portions 
of time to certain things—not the least of their causes 
of irritation being interruptions of a trivial kind while 
they were at it. 

As for the great men of action, all alike have con- 
fessed to the power of punctuality and accuracy in their 
lives. When Nelson was on the eve of departure for 
one of his great expeditions, the coachman said to him, 
“The carriage shall be at the door punctually at six 
o'clock.” “A quarter before,” said Nelson; “1 have 
always been a quarter of an hour before my time, and 
it has made a man of me.” 

Wellington was never known to be five minutes late ; 
the most ill-written note from an old private who had 
served under him in the Waterloo campaign was certain 
to receive a full andimmediate answer. So with General 
Washington. When his secretary on one occasion ex- 
cused himself for the lateness of his attendance, and 
laid the blame upon his watch, his master quietly said, 
“Then you must get another watch, or I another 
secretary.” 

Punctuality intimately connects itself with the sub- 
ject of delay, though somehow it is most readily associ- 
ated in the mind with minor matters of appointment. 
It is, in reality, far-reaching ; and there is no important 
or momentous interest that it does not touch. On the 
great clock of time there is but one word, and that word 
is “now.” ‘* Now,” says a ag authority, “is the 
watchword of the wise.” ‘“ Now” is on the banner of 
the prudent. Let us keep this little word always in our 
mind ; and, whenever anything presents itself to us in 
the shape of work, whether mental or physical, we 
should do it with all our might, remembering that 
“now” is the only time for us. It is indeed a so 
way to get through the world by putting off till to- 
morrow, saying, “ Then” I will doit. No! This will 
never answer. “Now” is ours; “Then” may never 


BEECHERISMS. 


The ideal is the glory of the world. It is the morn- 
ing-star that tempts men on. Without it the race stag- 
nates, and the world is a pestilent, miasmatic swamp. 


The choice must be made between the brain and the 
stomach; the two together cannot be populous. If the 
one is filled, the other must be relieved. To work the 
head, temperance must be carried into the diet. 


Obedience to law is the method by which our facul- 
ties are quick in their just action; and true obedience 
is true liberty. 

There are three schoolmasters for everybody that 
will employ them—the senses, intelligent companions, 
and books. 

Health and happiness are like a generous hickory-fire 
—a bank of coals with considerable flame on the top. 

Next to ingratitude, the most painful thing to bear is 
gratitude.—|[ Proverbs from Plymeuth Pulpit. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of. Missions 
held last week in the First Congregational 
Church of Newark, N. J., occupying two 
days, was in all respects most interesting, 
and satisfactory. The contri- 

utions for the year to Foreign Missions 
were larger than they have ever been 
during the eighteen years of its history, 
with the exception of the preceding year. 
There was a full attendance of delegates, 
and the exercises were appropriate and 
impressive throughout. ‘lhe address of 
the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the A. B. C. F. M.,on Wednesday 
evening, upon the superior qualifications of 
women for carrying on missionary and 
other forms of benevolent work, was, of 
course, eloquent and instructive. The 
addresses of Miss Abbie B. Child and 
Miss E. Harriet Stanwood, of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Boston, of Mrs. Capron, 
of Madura, India, and Miss Hanee, of the 
South African Mission ; also papers read 
by Miss Hetta L. H. Ward and Mrs. 
J. L. Seudder, and parting words from 
Miss Bradshaw, of Orange, who is just 
going as a missionary to Japan, and the 
address of the President of the Branch, 
Miss Halsey, embodying the high spiritual 
ideal of missionary work,'and other attract- 
ive features, characterized the anniver- 
sary as one of the most spiritual, delight- 
ful, and every way harmonious that the 
society has ever enjoyed. 

The marked feature of the Anniver- 
sary, and the one to which the societies 
of the Branch had looked forward with 
interest and solicitude, related to the 
adoption of the report and resolutions 
of a —— committee made one year 
ago at Jersey City, upon Miss Halsey’s res- 
ignation, and the “strict policy” of the 
parent society. Miss Halsey, who had 
expressed herself as no longer able or 
willing to attempt to enforce what she 
understood to be the strict rule of the 
Board as defined at the annual meeting 
in 1887, in New Haven, had felt called 
upon to —— her positions, both as 
Secretary of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in New York and as President of 
the Philadelphia Branch. Her resignation 
and the reasons for it were put into the 
hands of a committee who a year ago at 
Jersey City brought in a report and reso- 
lutions that not only indorsed Miss Hal- 
sey’s view, but were intended also, if 
adopted, to give relief to such societies of 
the Branch as found the “ strict rule,” as 
they understood it, impracticable. ‘That 
report was promptly adopted in part, and 
then, in deference to the Board, laid over 
for final action at the next annual meet- 
ing. The report and resolutions were 
printed for the convenience of the Branch- 
es. The delegates to the late meeting 
came together with instructions from their 
societies how to vote on the motion to 
adopt this report. This question was 
decided at a delegate meeting held be- 
tween two and three o’clock of Wednes- 
day afternoon at Newark. The delegates 
were unanimous in the approval of the 
report and resolutions. An effort had 
been made to have the whole subject laid 
over till after the annual meeting of the 
Board, to be held at Worcester in Jan- 
nary, when it was hoped that some meas- 
ures of relief might be proposed by the 
parent society. Two or three delegates 
qualified their affirmative vote by express- 
ing a preference that the whole subject 
should be thus laid over. Whatever qual- 
ifications any member expressed were 
ordered to be inserted in the record of 
the votes. But there was no negative on 
the merits of the question, as the qualifica- 
tions show. 

The report and resolutions as adopted 
propose, for the societies of the Branch, 
the slightest change possible. They do 
not contemplate organized arrangements 
for carrying on different departments of 
missionary work. ‘They demand that all 
moneys raised for foreign missions shall 
go to foreign missions. They only pro- 
vide that the societies of the Branch may, 
in exceptional cases, and in the presence 
of some special demand, make such spe- 
cial provision as the case requires, and 
this from funds raised for that purpose, 
but never from funds already in the 
treasury for foreign missions. And the 
report and vote claim that in doing this 
they do not violate the constitution or 
charter of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
which allows of an interpretation that 


shall meet such exceptional cases. The 
charters of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions and of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of the Interior are, as all concede— 
Boston included—as it regards the strict 
rule, alike, and what one does lawfully the 
other can do. Indeed, we understand 
that the officers of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions do not, on constitutional 
grounds, object to such outside work as 
the adoption of the report and resolutions 
at Newark authorizes. It is expected, 
therefore, that henceforth the work of 
foreign missions in the Philadelphia 
Branch will go on without criticism, with 
a feeling of self-respect, and with renewed 
zeal and consecration. C. E. B. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Italians have just launched their 
reat armor-clad, the “Re Umberto.” Her 
» rec will be 13,298 tons, or 
1,358 more than the “ Trafalgar,” and the 
“Nile,” which are our largest ships. The 


“Re Umberto” is 400 feet long, with 76. 


feet 9 inches beam, and she will draw 
nearly 29 feet of water. Her barbettes 
have 19 inches of armor, she has an ar- 
mored deck of 3} inches, and her sides 
and bottom have three steel skins. Her 
— is to be eighteen knots per hour. 

er principal armament will be four 104- 
ton guns and twelve 4}-ton guns.—[ Ex. 

—Since anjEnglish reporter suspended 
thurifers from the ceiling, nothing so 

ood has been done, says the “ Evening 
Post,” until the London “ Daily News” 
report, describing a service in connection 
with the recent Lambeth Conference, 
said : “A ager | verger next marked 
the succession of the cathedral body— 
minor canons, prebendaries, canons, deans, 
apparitor-general, secretary, and regis- 
trar, and the tall crucifer borne before 
the Primete, with the Archbishop on his 
“—_ and the Bishop of London on his 
eft.” 

—* Two years ago,” remarked a promi- 
nent business man, “my house was robbed 
of $400 worth of stuff. Two of the gang 
were caught and sent to prison for five 
years each.” “Well?” “Well, the 
other day a man came to me to sign a 
petition for their pardon.” “No!” 
“True as I live. What do you suppose 
his argument was ?” “ He couldn’t have 
had any.” “But he did, though. He 
said the men got into my house by mistake. 
They intended to break into my brother’s 
house, but got the localities mixed up, and 
he thought I ought to be willing to over- 
look a mistake in such a thing as that.” 
“Did you overlook?” “No, and the 
fellow went away saying he hoped I may 
never know what it was to languish in a 
dungeon under an unjust sentence.” —[ Ex. 

—A subscription paper fer some re- 
ligious object was passed to a zealous 
church member in town recently, when 
he remarked, “ Well, I can give $5 and 
not feel it.” “Then,” said the solicitor, 
“ give $10 and feel it.” The point was 
seen at once, and the “ten spot” was 
forthecoming.—[Gloucester Advertiser. 


A TALISMAN. 


Treatment by inhalation observes that 
prime rule of success—it begins right. That 
1s to say, it does not attempt to usurp the 
prerogatives of nature, but simply urges and 
ives durability to her more kindly moods. 
ere are some witnesses to testify to the 
truth of this statement. 


O., Sept. 14, 1886. 
Not myself alone, but all our family, 
have been greatly benefited by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. Mrs. F. A. Davis. 
Acuiuues, Kan., April 22, 1887. 
**T have great faith in Compound Oxygen.”’ 
A. Lyte McKiyyey. 
Cuicaco, May 29, 1887. 
‘* I am happy to say that I am better every 
way since using the Compound Oxygen.”’ 
M., J. 
OAKLAND, O., May 29, 1887. 
‘* | am still improving in every respect.”’ 
R. LSTEAD. 
INDEPENDENCE, OreE., Feb. 26, 1888. 
‘*Compound Oxygen has done wonders for 
me.”’ Pror. J. S. Henry. 
KANOPOLIS, Kan., May 24, 1888. 
‘I wish that every tired out, miserable 
woman could have the home treatment of 
Compound Oxygen.”’ 
Mrs. Isaac M. Reep. 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages reg ard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on inva- 
lids suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, 
debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; all chronic 
and nervous disorders. It will be sent. free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STar- 
KEY & Pa.eEn, 1,529 Arch St., Phila., Pa.; or 
331 Montgomery Street, San F rancisco, Cal. 


Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most prevalent of diseases. 
Few persons have perfect digestion. 
One of Ayer’s Pills, taken after dinner, 
er a dose at night before retiring, never 
fails to give relief in the worst cases, 
and wonderfully assists the process of 
nutrition. As afamily medicine, Ayer’s 
Pills are unequaled. 

James Quinn, 90 Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies: ‘I have used Ayer’s 
Pills for the past thirty years and con- 
sider them an invaluable family med* 
cine. I know of no better remedy for 
liver troubles, and have always found 
them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.” 

Lucius Alexander, of Marblehead, 

ass., was long a severe sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, complicated with enlarge- 
ment of the Liver, most of the time 
being unable to retain any food in his 
wtomach. Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
sured him. 

Frederic C. Greener, of East Dedham, 
Mass., for several months troubled with 


Indigestion, was cured before he used 
half a box of these Pills. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicina 


Madam Porter 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 


‘WHY You SHO 


RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 


Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


To ADIES 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
= Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Mosa Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 


AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P ves 6 and 83 Vesey St.. New York. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER S GINGER TONIC 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


om its combination of valuable medicines, is supemor 
to the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
spepsia and Bowel disorders, and is invaluable for all 


Use it without delay if you 


Throatand Lung troubles. 
Broachitia, Luags. de. & $1. 


ve Ceoug 


1ALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL 

J COLONY. at Naples, Santa Barbara County, on 
the Pacific and the Main Line of the Southern Pacific 
R. R. from San Francisco to the eastern and southern 
seaboard, with a southerly aspect, and protected on 
the north by the lofty Santa Ynez mountains ; climate 
corresponding to Nice and Mentone in Europe ; soil 
adapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improve 
ment Co., and abussanty supplied with water ; 
affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be 
a place of resort and educational center. 
acres, centrally situated, set ages’ for a Con 
tional church and _ Institution of Learning, under an 
independent Board of Trustees of prominent minis- 
ters and laymen. Fifteen per cent. of all sales de- 
voted to the church and Institution; 50 shares each 
of the capital stock donated to the American Board, 
A. H. M. iety, and American Missionary Society. 
A limited number of shares of stock and lots offered 
now at low rates (to be advanced), giving present 
opportunity for profitable investment, or securing a 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, plans. and_cir- 
culars furnished by mail on application to Rev. J. H. 
scriber, No. 7 Montgome venue, San Francisco,Cal. 

JOHN HOLBROOK, Pree. 


Sixteen 
rega- 


EDUCATIONAL. 
New York. Be 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
cy, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


California. 


OMONA COLLEGE, 
California. 

A new building admirably suited to school Bernese, 
costing $20,500, with a large amount of valuable land. 
has just been given to this institution. The donors are 
residents of Riverside, and one of them, the largest 
donor before to the College, from Pomona. This do- | 
nation will put the Preparatory Department of the 
College on a self-sustaining is at an early day, and : 
add considerably to the general endowment. This 
property is situated nearly two miles from the College | 
site at Claremont, on the foot-hill line of the Santa Fe | 
route, four miles from Pomona. The location is | 
sightly, about twelve hundred feet in elevation, and 
forty miles from the sea. A little town iss ringing up | 
around the depot, and a new impulse has already been | 

iven to it by the proposed change. This is the only | 

ongregational college in California. The churches | 
are very generally interesting themselves init. Acad- | 
emies are starting up in various places in close affi 
tion with it. One central college, with convenient 
feeding schools, is the accepted policy. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 
SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
SAFURAL, EVES, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 

will 


} 

1 cure eumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
page all of Uric Acid 
] esis. All Send for pamphlet, 298 


Dyspe 
Broadway. 
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ScottsEmulsion 


Tuver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and erdorsed by Physt-~ 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


Sufe by express. Cana@e 
rics, Warranted $2; 
extra fine $3; brass Cages, 

i square, $1.00; 


gvod size, 


@1.50: $2.00. St. Andreasbersx Cana ies beli water notee, 
LDEN’s (new) BOUK ON BIRD», 


$5.00. Free list. 
124 pages, illust: ated, all about food, care, diseases, 
mail 25 cts.,stamps. bird cure for lost voice, 2 cts, 
G. TH. HOLDEN, 
240 Sixth Avenue, 15th and 1Gth Sts., N. Y. 


$ A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 

AGENTS—Bright Voung Men, 

Ladies, Teachers, Students, or Minis- 

ters in each county, fora new Popu- 

lar Book. Above salary or highest commis- 

sions. Exclu sive territory. 50 days’ credit. 

Address P. W. ZIEGLER & Co., 720 Chest- 
nut Street, ’h iladelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
GREAT UT 


ccnurc LIGHT 


—_ 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softeat cheapest & Beat light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be decetued by cheap tmritations. 

1. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥ 


Established 1857. 


THE VERY PEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflecto” Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 

free. Please state wants. 

WHEELEB REFLECTOR OO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il, 
25 and 27 No. 13th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for lrice and Catalocue. Address 


H. McSHANE 
Mention this rs Baltimers, Md 


CLINTON H. HENFELY BELL COMPAAY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS” 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Relis of Pure ¢ oppet and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


= 
== 
| 
| | 
| 
PREPARED BY 
OWANS Belished by Children 
 EFFICACIC 
| EFFICACIOUS 
— | 
“Sg Ah For th 
| WORMS. 
| 
BIRD | 
| \ 
| 
No. 1 Sule 
| 
Mass. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


strength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Baxine Powper Company, 106 Wa 


American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


FALL SEASON--1888. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West 23d St. 


LARGEST DISPLAY OF FIRST-CLASS AND 
MEDIUM-QUALITY FURNITURE IN AMERICA. 
BEST VALUES. PRICES IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
TEN SHOWROOMS AND SUITE OF FURNISHED 
SPECIMEN ROOMS. INTENDING BUYERS OF 
FURNITURE SHOULD NOT FAIL TO EXAM- 
INE OUR STOCK AND PRICES BEFORE SE- 
LECTING ELSEWHERE. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 

** It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy fur- 
niture at the lowest price consistent with quality. 
R. J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class goods, 
and they sell them at reasonable prices. The magni- 
tude of their warerooms, the variety of their styles, 
and the perfection of their work leave nothing to be 
desired, as may be learned by a visit.”’ 

**None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Hor- 
ner & Co. is below in quality that which should ap- 
pear in an American home, and it grades up to suit 
the exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO, 


Broadway & 1ith St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Importers and .Manufacturers 
of Reliable 


DRESS SILKS. 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A YOUNG homeopathic physician in search of a 
location would like to correspond with parties 
who may know of a good opening for one of his 
school. Has thorough education and successful 
experience both in hospital and private practice, 
Highest certificates as to character and ability. 
Prefers to locate outside of New York or Brook- 
lyn. Address Homeopath, care of The Christian 
Union. 


GENTLEMAN AND WIFE, no children, want 
three unfurnished rooms, or two rooms with large 
closets, in a strictly private house, in good neigh- 
borhood ; rent must be moderate. In answering, 
please give full particulars as to location, what 
floor, gas, bath, rent, and the number of persons 
in family now in house. Address Box 15, Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


TYPEWRITERS. -A Hammond, Remington, and 
Caligraph for sale. These machines have been in 


use only a short time, and will be sold cheap. If 
you want a typewriter of any kind correspond 
with me. J. N. B., Christian Union Office. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SANITARY WOOL UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN FROM THE 
BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND 
AMERICA. 

AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 
WE MENTION A FEW NUMBERS FOR MEN’S 
WEAR. AT $1.8 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, WE 
OFFER GENUINE UNDYED NATURAL WOOL 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, THE NORMAL CUT, 
MADE BY ONE OF THE BEST MAKERS IN 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 

AT $2.79 FOR #-INCH SHIRT AND 30-INCH 
DRAWERS, AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EACH 
IZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S”’ BEST “ SANITARY WOOL.” 


ALL MANUFACTURED 
ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND 

CONSCIENTIOUS 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED 
SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’& CHILDREN’S 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


IN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 


FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 


9c. TO $10.99, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEW HERE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS 
WITHIN AJRADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 

PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


WATER FILTERS 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


KENT'S KNIFE - CLEANING MACHINE, 


100,000 in use in European Hotels, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, Sole Agents, 
601 and 603 6th Ave., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS WANTED. 


A favorable arrangement will be made 
with a responsible person in every commu- 
nity to solicit and to receive subscriptions 
for the following ublications : 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, THE CRITIC, 
THE FORUM, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, PUBLIC OPINION, and 
SCIENCE. 

This list includes a standard periodical of 
every class, and they appeal to every taste of 
educated readers. An agency for these will 
afford light and profitable employment for 
responsible persons. 

hose who belong to CLuBs, or 
contemplate forming them, would do well to 
address us. For terms address, with references 


THE “FORUM” PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The above plan is a good one,and 
has our indorsement.—Publisher 


Christian Union. 


WORKMANSHIP 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutua Insurance Company. 


New January 24, 188. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


ums on Policies not 
January, 


The Com 


has the follo Asset, : 
vs. 


tates and State of 


Ise 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificat: 
of will be paki to the holders or their 
legal on and after Tuesday, the Seveut) 

ebruary next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wi)! 
be redeemed and paid to the holders Chroot, or .“ 
legal representatives, on and after 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be ~—o 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

ued on and r Tuesday, the First o next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT. 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, S. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STL RGIS, LES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. R R, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON a HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. D N SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGRUOT. ISAAC BE LL. 
HORACE GRAY. EDWA RD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM kK. DODGE, THOMAS M ITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H, H, MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-Preside.t. 


LYONS VELVETS, 


“Dress and Trimming Velvets, 
PLUSHES and CLOAKINGS. 


FURS. 


Sable and Otter Capes 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
FUR TRIMMED CLOAKS, 


Boas, Muffs, Trimming Furs, 
Bear Skin Carriage Robes, 


K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid jSilver€Presents, 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


Why, we buy 
Duplicate 
Presents from 


the latest wed- 


nes, Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
wh tin and Ming in their own ele- 
rant ush cases. We have Tiffany Tea 


Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
500 small cases, ranging from 85 to 

thatcost double. Diamonds, Watches al 
Jewelry equally low. Send for Price-List. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get out 
their ~Y- gold, or ee old jewelry, and send it by 
mail o expres ress to us send them by return 
mail a ‘cord fied check Xk for 1 full value thereof. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


THE *“*THE ECLIPS E’’ 


ECLIPSE 
¥ 


One black. No 
pen, no no 
produces the natural hand | 


been taken "for ordinary written 
letters. Specimens and circulars 


on 
FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
698 tae New or 


TY PEW RITERS. 
SAVE, 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 

Any make, new,and second-hand, bought, sold, and 
exchanged arge ‘stock : unparalleled bargains ; lllus- 
trated Catalogue free. ar ractical instruction in short- 
hand and typew arts, , Caligraphic Typewriting Co., 
245 Broadway, N. Y. F. Lyman Browne, Manager. 


Grosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED, SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


pe Belt; Tu h, Roman, electro- 
~ baths ; all hydro- 
ts forms : 


with condensed air ; 


diseases by gaseous 

the celebrated Cranm : n fires. Open 

from October | to June ° wiher or with ot treatment. 
H. J. CATE, M.D. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


cover cost of 
term policy in 


as live, b ts adjusted to 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


The safest, most economical, and talvest © 
Among all life insurance companies 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


m of life insurance attainable. 
Provident Savings shows the — 1 ake | ratios of assets to liabilities 
claims and expenses to amount 


SHEPPARD "HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


mold, 
& onstab 0. 
t 
042,969 US 
P lst 
1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums..................+ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887, to 3lat December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
| Returns of Pre- 
miums and ex- 
penses.. ........--$788,846 38 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559, uu i 
Kea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at 474,439 88 
hium Notes and bills 
«+ «$12,237,283 3° 
In the great 
k. | thermal, salt, 
$e thic baths ; 
respiratory 
: respiratory 
__ 


in point of quality. 
| will order more © it. s soon as I am out of Varnish 


Nov. 22, 1888. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Edited by W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular form, is 
filled with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. Its range of 
topies, which is widening with the advance of science, includes— 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT. 

SCIENTIFIC ETHICS ;y MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

MAN’S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS, 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY ; DISCOVERY ; EXPLORATION, ETC. 

With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait™of some 
eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David*A. 
Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W.'K. Brooks, Grant Allen, 
E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, Appleton Morgan, Felix L. 
Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio Hale, Edward S. Morse, J. S. Newbury, 
Eugene L. Richards, N. S. Shaler, D. G. Thompson. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 


“*The Popular Science Monthly’ has long since | ‘* This magazine has made a field for itself in which 
taken its place as the one magazine which deals with | it standsalone. It has done more to popularize sci- 
science ina popular manner. In this respect it cer- | ence than all other publications added together, and 
tainly has no rival and no peer. That it is not too | well deserves the marked success which it has at- 
solid for a large and growing y of readers its pros- | tained."’—[The Republic, Washington. 
perity demonstrates.’’—{New York Tribune. “There is no diminution in the excellence of this 
magazine since Professor Youmans’s death. It is well 
_ “* The Popular Science Monthly ’ is devoted to noth- he ers 9 os dee highest fame for a work of its 
ing except Truth as far as it has yet been discovered pe AR. —._ 

—Truth at all hazards, and irrespective of the conse- The magazine is as trenchant, progressive, thor- 
quences. . . . To thoughtfully read the * Popular Sci- | oughly informed, and full of ability as it ever was.” 
ence Monthly’ isto have mastered at least the rudi- | ~[Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

ments of the largest education that has yet been at-| ‘“**The Popular Science Monthly’ cannot be ex- 
tained on earth.’’—{New York Mail and Express. celled.”’—{Hartford (Conn.) Evening Post. 


New York: 0, APPLETON & COMPANY, 1. 3, & 5 Bond Street, 


Felt Shoes 


Slippers. 


Madetin all Styles for Men 
Women, and Children. 


NOISELESS, 


Prevents Rheumatism 
WARM, DURABLE. «wen, Hixthtay Present... aid Gold Feet. 
No wonder you are so good-natured to-day.’’ 7 


Send for illustrated catalogue and price-list. Mention The Christian Unton. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


3 BRIGHT VOLUMES, 
{ Paws & Stings, 75c. 


IT'S ENOUGH TO MAKE A FROG LAUGH! 


GREATEST HIT YET. | 
IMMENSE SELLER. 


Paws & Claws, $1.00 


Mailed on receipt 
price. 


The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE BOOKS. Fullofthe oddest 
pranks and most charming stories with lauah-preveking illustrations by the «~/! 
of Juvenile Artists. Crities say of it: my little folks wild with delight.” 
—Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, “Don't send me another, for I can't get the children to bed.” 
H. Conwell. D, D. “4 delightful book."—Phila. Preas. “Incomparably neat and efeqart.” 
~Hon. “ Fuscinating as . i Hon. Howard Crosby 


Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, 85.00. 


149 Newark Sr., Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Lawson Valentine : 
Dear Sir,—I find your Varnish to be ar easy work- 
ing, flowing, and Rubbing Varnish, unequaled in 
every respect. Yours very truly. 
H. CLEVELAND. 


W eTHERSFIELD, Conn. 
Lawson Valentine Co. : 
Dear Sins,—I censider your “60” Flatting first- 
| ¢lass in every respect. Its working qualities are un- 
|| excelled. Yours truly, 
i W. T. LAwtor. 


- 


the Lawson Valentine Co., Hunter’s | 


Elastic Flatting Varnish made by 


Point, N. 


the opinions of 


the best Varnish 


New Yor« Corry. 


Mr. Lawson Valentine : 
tal AR Srr,—l have given your Varnish three good 
a me and I unhesitatingly pronounce it the best sur- 
acing Varnish I ever put on a body. It lacks nothin 


Yours truly, 
Freperic Marr. 


Send for “SIXTY 


S | X Testimonials on being 


carriage makers who declare that 


SIXTY leading | 


in the world is | 


| GENTLEMEN,— ve used your “60” Fla - 
nish, and it works and rubsall right. I think 
| good Varnish. Respectfully yours, 

Davin C. Strar, 

| Foreman Painter for Cahill & Co., Wilmengton, Del. 


Coblins, Ciants, &c., $1. 


Oox Feop and Remus.” v. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply early to HUBBARD BROs.. Vubs., Vhila., Chicago, or Kansans City. 


| 
AND Celebrated 
| Bell Shippers And 
\ a 
COMFORT. | 
| 
| 
(3 « | 
| 
| 
x 
is the name and number of the 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


